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Art. I1—The Authorship of the Epistleof Jude. From the 
French of Evgeng Arnavp.* 


WE find among the apostles two persons going by the name of 


Iovdag, viz. :— 

1, Tobdag Simwvos “Ioxagiwrns, “ Judas Iscariot (son) of Simon.” 
John vi. 71; xii. 4; xiii. 2, 26 ; also catalogues of the apostles, : 
Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16, &. ay 

2. Ioldug laxwSou ; “ Judas the brothert of James.” Luke vi. 
16; Acts i. 13; John xi. 22. In the lists of the apostles given 
by Matthew (x. 2-4) and Mark (iii. 16-19), the name of Jude 
is not found, but is supplied in the first by Lebbeus, surnamed 
Thaddeus, and in the second by Thaddeus only; so that this 
apostle is found to have had three names—Jude, Lebbeus, and 
Thaddeus. 

Among the 4é:Ago! of Jesus Christ, we find a third Jude; 
Matt. xiii, 55, and Mark vi. 3. “Is not his mother called 
Mary, and his brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas?” These adAgo? are mentioned several times in the 
life of Christ. 

Finally, in the Acts, mention is made of a fourth Jude, 
called Barsabas (son of Sabas), a prophet who exercised a 


* Translated from the Introduction toa work entitled “‘ Recherches Critiques 
sur l’Epitre de Jude, présentant une Introduction a lEpitre et un Commentaire 
sur chaque Verset, par Evcene Arnavup, Pasteur.” Strasbourg and Paris, 1851. 
8vo, pp. 218. 

+ [Here and elsewhere we adopt the word brother, as supplied in the English 
version of the Scriptures, for convenience, without prejudging the question, here- 
after to be discussed, whether Jude was the brother or the son of James. Ar- 
naud translates literally, Jude de Jacques.—TRansiaror. } ' 
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very considerable authority in the council at Jerusalem. Acts 
xv. 22, 27, 32, 33. 

These are the four persons most worthy of notice who bear 
the name of Iovéas in the New Testament. 

Beside these we find : 

1. Judas, the fourth son of the patriarch Jacob. Matt. i. 
23; Luke iii. 33 ; compared with Genesis xxix. 35; xlix. 8. 

2, An unknown Judas, whom Luke (iii. 26) places among 
the ancestors of Jesus Christ. 

3. Judas surnamed the Galilean, who, at the time the census 
was taken by Quirinus, or Cyrenius, excited, in concert with 
Sadduc, a revolt in Galilee. Acts v. 37 ; Joseph. Antigq. xviii. 
1,§1; xx. 5,§ 1. 

4. Judas dwelling at Damascus, with whom Paul lodged im- 
mediately after his conversion. Acts ix. 11. 

To WHICH OF THESE JUDES SHOULD BE ASCRIBED THE EPISTLE 
KNOWN BY THIS NAME ? 

We should not think of looking for the author of the epistle 
among the four last named, and Judas Iscariot is also out of 
the question. The discusson, therefore, rests between Jude the 
brother of James, Jude the adeAgig of Jesus Christ, and Jude 
Barsabas. But before entering upon the discussion, let us exa- 
mine the opinions of those who attribute our epistle to 
another Jude than these last, or any of those mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

What weight, in the first place, shall we give to the asser- 
tion of Grotius, who contends that the author of our epistle 
was Jude the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem,* who lived in the 
times of Hadrian, about 117 A.D.,a little before Barcochebas? 
The first proof he offers is, that the author, in his view, in- 
tended to combat the errors of the Carpocratians, a sect which 
did not come into existence until the second century. But 
the history of the Carpocratians is too obscure for any one to 
affirm that the sect existed during the life of Jude, fifteenth 
bishop of Jerusalem ; nor are their doctrines so well deter- 
mined upon, as to enable one to say that our author wrote in 
refutation of them; for his epistle, as we examine it more 
carefully, is directed, not against teachers imbued with false 
doctrine, but simply against immoral men in practical life. 

Finally, if the epistle had not been written until the second 
century, the Fathers of that period would have said something 
about it. In the time of Hadrian, the date of the composi- 
tion of the letter according to Grotius, Christianity already 
numbered its distinguished teachers. In its tenor, in fact, we 
find no indication of so recent a period ; indeed, verses 17 and 


* See Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, book iv. chap. &. 
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18 prove the contrary, for they shew that it is addressed to 
men who had lived in the time of the apostle. 

As to the argument which Grotius bases on the fact that the 
author calls himself only dodA0¢, and not daréerodog, it does not in 
the least weaken the idea that the author was dmréerodog, con- 
sidering that Paul himself seldom called himself anythin 
but d0cA0¢. But not to anticipate an argument which we sh 
pursue more at length, let us turn to another objection. 

It is based upon the fact that this epistle was not at first 
translated into all languages, nor received in all the churches. 
But this objection loses its weight in view of the numerous 
testimonies which Christian authors of the first centuries have 
borne to our epistle. 

Finally, Grotius contends that the words ddsAgic d¢ IaxwSou, 
have been added by the copyists, in order to make it ap 
that the epistle belonged to the apostle Jude, who had a bro- 
ther by the name of James; but there is no known manu- 
script which permits us to suppose that these words had been 
placed in the margin, and were introduced into the text. We 
conclude, then, with De Wette,* that the “ opinion of Grotius 
is wholly gratuitous.” 

We come now to that of Dahl,t which isa pure fabrication. 
According to him, a certain priest, named Jude, to whom there 
chanced to be brought the second epistle of Peter, for him to 
communicate to the churches, persuaded himself that it was 
not forcible enough to move the thoughtless minds of heretics. 
Accordingly, he resolved to separate one part of the epistle 
from the rest, in such a way as to leave a new one better suited 
to his purpose. He preserved here and there the words and 
phrases of Peter, changed many things, and starting from tra- 
dition and Jewish myths, mingled with it many stories taken 
from apocryphal books. Thus having mutilated its authenti- 
city, he did not dare offer it to the public as coming from the 
Apostle Peter. He had, perhaps, also an idea of obtaining 
distinction by a pastoral epistle. From this it came to 
that he offered it to the Christian public after having affixed 
to it his own name. Then he perhaps took care to multiply 
copies of his little letter, which ensured its being early and 
widely known, favoured especially by the myths which it con- 
tained, and which took with the multitude. Finally, he kept 
back the epistle of Peter, for fear that it should become public 
in the same locality with his pious fraud. Afterwards this 
latter was discovered, when the authority of the epistle of 
Jude had already been recognised. ‘Since which one can- 


* Lehrb. der hist. krit. Einl. indas N. T., 3d edit. Berl. 1834. 
+ Comm. exeg. critic. de a)Sevria epp. Petr. poster. atq. Juds, &c. Rostock, 
1807. Pp. 86, 87. 
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not be surprised,” adds Dahl, “that it has been lightly re- 
garded, and by many viewed with doubt, or wholly set aside.” 
This hypothesis, which needs only to be broached in order to 
shew its improbability, may be easily refuted. 

In the first place, one can hardly conceive of the hardi- 
hood with whish a priest should dare, in the very lifetime of 
Peter, to change, mutilate, and issue under his own name 
an epistle of that apostle, which was transmitted to him to 
be communicated to the churches. It would have been 
safer and easier for him to have put the name of Peter to an 
epistle which he had fabricated. As to the accusation which 
Dahl makes against the author, of having wished to acquire 
distinction by a pastoral epistle, this is without foundation, 
because one cannot discover in the epistle any trace of ambi- 
tion or love of distinction. The author does not once speak 
of himself. The assertion, then, which Dahl makes, that this 
false priest probably multiplied copies of the letter, (which 
accounts for the rapid publicity which it obtained), is merely 
an unsupported surmise, invented to account for the authority 
of our epistle among the Christian fathers, an authority even 
excelling that of 2 Peter, whose authenticity Dahl supports at 
the expense of the former. In fine, if many ancient Christian fa- 
thers have omitted to cite 2 Peter, as if they neither knew nor 
believed it to be authentic, while on the other hand they have 
spoken favourably of our epistle, it is evident that they were 
not so credulous or devoid of reason as to suffer themselves to 
be imposed upon by the epistle of Jude, at the expense of that of 
the celebrated Peter, when the former, according to Dahl, was 
not authentic. Moreover, we have not spoken of the diffi- 
culties which this priest would have had in concealing his 
fraud. Those who had sent the epistle of Peter to him would 
naturally know that it belonged to that apostle; how, then, 
are we to explain their silence? Whence comes it that they 
were not astonished at the disappearance of Peter's epistle, 
did not detect the imposture? Besides, such audacity, in a 
priest of that period, is irreconcilable with the good intentions 
which Dahl attributes to him; for it must have been for the 
sake of doing more good that he consented to interpolate the 
epistle of Peter. In this case, should not his respect for the 
writings of an apostle have outweighed every other considera- 
tio? Finally, to complete Dahl’s refutation, we have the 
fact that the epistle of Jude is no more severe than that of 
Peter, and yet it was on account of its pretended lack of force 
that the priest was led to alter it. The position of Dahl is 
therefore untenable. 

We will not stop to contend with Papebroche,* who ascribes 


* Acta Sanctorum, quotquot toto orbe ccluntur . . . opera et studio G. Hensch 
Dan. Papebrochio, Anvers, 1695-1717. 
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our epistle to one named Thaddeus, one of the seventy-two 
disciples, and a martyr in Armenia, because there is neither 
proof nor presumption to support his hypothesis. 

Turn we now to our question : 

Was the author of the epistle Jude Barsabas, or Jude the bro- 
ther of James, or was he Jude the derpis of Jesus Christ ? 

We may reasonably expect to find the author of our epistle 
among these three personages, when we consider that, with the 
exception of two or three untenable opinions which we shall 
have occasion to meet, and some others which directly attack 
the authenticity of our epistle, opinions which we shall con- 
sider in their places, the discussion, from the fathers to our 
own day, has ever turned upon these three men, or, to speak 
more accurately, upon the two latter, viz., Jude the brother 
of James, and Jude the adeagis of Jesus Christ ; for the hypo- 
thesis which makes Jude Barsabas the author of the epistle is 
wholly modern. Let us examine these three opinions in turn, 
commencing with the last. 


I. Was Jupe BarsaBAS THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE ? 


The chief advocates, more or less directly, of this view, are 
Augusti, Welcker, and Schott. 

Augusti * seems inclined to adopt it. He inquires whether 
Jude Barsabas may not be identical with the Apostle Jude, 
(the brother) of James. This latter, having three names 
already (Jude, Lebbeus, and Thaddeus), might as well have 
had a fourth, Barsabas. We ought to say, in justice to this 
critic, that he advances this opinion with great hesitation. 

Welckert broaches a theory not less precarious. He con- 
tends that Jude Barsabas was the brother of Jesus Christ, in 
the proper sense of the word ; but as he can offer no reason in 
support of this opinion, we will not stop to contest it. 

Schott{ thinks that Jude Barsabas is the brother of James 
and John, sons of Zebedee, who had thus three sons. This is 
his argument: “From what Luke says in the Acts (chapter 
xv.), that Jude is the son of Sabas, it does not follow that my 
opinion is inadmissible ; for it might easily happen that the 
same Zebedee, the father of James the elder and John,§ should 
be called also Sabas, the form of his name being thus abbre- 
viated. And Ido not think with Dr Guericke Beitrige, p- 
176), that from the passages taken from the gospels, it follows 


* Die katholischen Briefe, neu iibers. und. erkl., &e. Lemgo, 1801-1808, vol, 
ii. p. 86 


ii. p. 86. 

P philol. Exeg. clavis tiber die kathol. Briefe, p. 157, &c. 

} Isagoge historico-critica. Jena, 1830, p. 431. 

§ Matt. iv. 21; x. 2; xx. 20; xxvi. 37; Marki. 19, 20; iii. 17; x. 35; Luke 
v.10; John xxi. 2. 
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that Zebedee had no other sons than James and John. Per- 
haps Jude was born afterwards. Although James the Apostle, 
son of Zebedee, had suffered the punishment of death,* and 
was not living at the time when Jude Barsabas wrote this 
letter; nevertheless, the memory of this man, beloved and 
cherished by the Saviour with peculiar regard, would still live 
in the minds of Christians.” + 

But by what rule of contraction is he sustained in supposing 
that the word Z<Gedaio¢ is transformed into taBa¢? And then 
would Luke, who, in his gospel (vi. 14), had already spoken of 
James and John, sons of Zebedee, have changed his phraseo- 
logy without explanation, when in the Acts he spoke of a third 
son of Zebedee? Would he not have written Ioidag 6 rot 
ZeBedaiov, and not Ioidas BagouBae? Schott, therefore, in our 
our opinion, fails to prove the identity of the words 2aBa¢ and 
ZeBedaiog. 

On the other hand, when Jude in his epistle calls himself 
Ioldag adeApic IaxwBov, it is probably for the purpose of making 
himself known to the readers, whence it follows that the 
James of whom he calls himself the brother, must have been 
well known. Now, the fraternal relationship between Jude 
Barsabas and any recognised James in the primitive church 
is wholly unknown. Schott, it is true, contends that Jude is 
the brother of James the elder, who in his position as an 
apostle ought to be well known: but this one was dead in 
A.D. 44, while Jude wrote his epistle between the years 60 
and 70: whence, to call himself at that period the brother of 
a James who had been dead twenty years or less, in order to 
make himself known, would have been to defeat his own ob- 
ject. Instead of which, if our author had been the brother of 
James, bishop of Jerusalem, and the ad:Agic of Jesus Christ, 
whom everybody knew, nothing would have been more natu- 
ral than for him to designate himself as his brother ; for he, 
the bishop, was very celebrated in the primitive church, and 
did not suffer martyrdom until about the year 62. We would 
remark, finally, that the voice of antiquity offers nothing in 
favour of that opinion. 

In view of these reasons, we cannot suppose that Jude Bar- 
sabas was the author of this epistle. 


II. Was JupE THE APOSTLE THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE ? 


This question we now proceed to examine with the greatest 
possible care. It may be well to premise, in explanation of 
the labour of research and minuteness of detail into which we 


* Acts xii. 2. 
+ Jude, in his epistle, calls himself the brother of James. 
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now enter, that this question, simple at first sight, is really a 
point of great difficulty and much controversy in sacred criti- 
cism, and that it is almost impossible to study it with any 
degree of faithfulness without encountering the difficulties 
which we propose to consider. 

In order to proceed systematically, let us examine succes- 
sively both the data which the epistle furnishes upon the 
question at issue, and those which we may obtain from the 
other books of the New Testament. 


Data furnished by the Epistle—Would the contents of the 
epistle known to us by the name of Jude, lead us to believe 
that the author was an apostle? On this point some affirm, 
and some deny. Let us examine, as impartially as possible, 
the two contending fields of argument. 

The discussion turns upon the interpretation of certain 
words in verses 1 and 17. ; 

Verse 1: Iobdag "Inoot Xgiorod doiirog adsAQig ds “IaxwBov. 

The words "Inoot Xgisrot dodAog, on the one hand, and adsApic ds 
Iaxwov, on the other, have provoked two special discussions. 

Ist. "Inoot Xgiorod doA0g. 

The advocates of the apostleship of our author say that the 
word dc%A0¢ is synonymous with dméercdos ; that it is an hon- 
orary title usually given to every teacher of the Christian 
religion, and particularly to the apostles; whence it follows 
that Jude, in calling himself the servant of Jesus Christ, de- 
clared himself to be an apostle. They cite in support of their 
opinion the example of Paul (Rom. i. 1 ; Gal. i. 10, comp. with 
i. 1; Philip. i 1; Titus i. 1; see also James i. 1), who often is 
called simply dotA0¢. 

They who deny the apostleship of the author* declare, on 
the contrary, that Jude, in calling himself d0A0¢ *Inood Xpored, 
in no way distinguishes himself from other Christians, since 
all might be called servants of Jesus Christ in so far as they 
obey his commandments, whether they were apostles or simply 
believers. As to the passages cited above, they contend that 
they do not afford a shadow of proof. 

Thus, in respect to Rom. i. 1, Taiarog dotirog *Inood Xgrorot xAnrig 
daéororos, they affirm that if dréorodog and dodd0¢ had been sy- 
nonymous, the apostle could have had no reason for employing 
the two words consecutively. 

As to Gal. i. 1, “Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him 
from the dead,” compared with Gal. i. 10, “If I yet pleased 
men I should not be the servant (d0dA0¢) of Jesus Christ,” they 


* Jessien, De aiSevria Epist. Jude. Lips. 1821. 
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say, very justly, that this does not prove that Paul used dota; 
synonymously with deéorcd0s, for in verse 10, dciAc¢ sgnifies 
sincere disciple of Jesus Christ, and nothing else. 

The third passage is Philip. i. 1, Maddog xas TiwéSeog dodr0 
"Inoot Xgiorod. “Paul, they say justly again, would not have 
written Tadao xai TiwéSe0¢ dordorodo Inood Xgioroi, for as he always 
employed the word aéorodvg in its restricted sense when speak- 
ing of himself personally, and as he wished in this passage to 
designate Timothy as well as himself, he made use of the word 
doiro¢, the meaning of which was more extended, and would 
properly apply to both. 

On the subject of Titus i. 1, Madrog, dodA0g Seod aardororog dt 
"Inood Xgorod, those who deny the apostleship say again, that 
from the fact that the word d0dA0¢ is opposed (82) to dréororog, 
it does not appear to follow that these two terms express the 
same thing. Moreover, Paul calls himself d0520¢ Seod Inood Xprorod, 
and darésrorog dia deod (Gal. i. 1), but never dréorodog deod. There- 
fore, do020¢ and dréororo¢ have not, in their view, the same sense. 

In the last place, upon James i. 1, "IaxSog Seod xed Kugiov 
"Inood Xgrorot dodA0¢, they remark that, even supposing the author 
of the epistle to have been James the Apostle, it would not 
follow that by these words he intended to designate his apos- 
tolic office, for the usual manner of speaking among the early 
Christians would not allow him to call himself the apostle of 
God and of Jesus Christ, in one and the same sense, while he 
might with all propriety have called himself the servant of 
both. 

After having considered all these arguments, of which the 
greater part are well founded, we are obliged to confess that 
the word dctAc¢ cannot be regarded as synonymous with 
dméororog, because it cannot be applied exclusively to the apos- 
tles (Philip. i. 1), and to conclude that we cannot base an 
argument in favour of the apostleship of Jude on the fact that 
he is called dotA0¢ *Inoot Xporod, since every améorodo; of Jesus 
Christ would naturally be his Bot ros. 

But still, from the fact that Jude is not called an apostle, it 
does not follow, as many would have it, that he was not one, 
considering that Paul himself, who was ordinarily so jealous 
of the prerogatives of his apostleship, is not called an apostle 
in four of his epistles. Philip. i 1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 
1; Philemon i. 1. 

Some reply to this, by saying that Paul’s name alone was 
authority, but that it was not so with that of Jude. This 
answer does not seem to us pertinent, considering that in all 
probability Jude was well known among those to whom he 
sent the epistle, and exercised a certain degree of authority 
among them ; otherwise, it is not likely he would have written 
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it. Moreover, we ought to bear in mind the precise state of 
things at that period. The first Christians would naturally 
have been well acquainted with everything which concerned 
their spiritual teachers, and quite familiar with all the parti- 
culars of their lives, because they loved often to converse 
about them with affection and respect. Consequently, they 
knew who among thern had been apostles of Jesus Christ, and 
who were only disciples ; who had been converted under the 
preaching of the apostles merely, and who during the lifetime of 
Jesus. When, therefore, the apostle wrote a letter to a circle of 
Christians who were under his more especial charge, it was not 
necessary for him to mention his titles in order to make him- 
self known. It would be snfficient for him, ordinarily, simply 
to indicate his name at the beginning of the letter. What ren- 
dered precaution less necessary, was the fact that these epis- 
tles were not entrusted to strangers, as now-a-days, in order to 
be carried to their place of destination. They were usually 
committed to some safe person, who was known both to the 
author and his readers ; ‘so that even if the epistle did not bear 
the name of the author (1 John), he who was appointed .to 
communicate it, enjoyed so much the confidence of believers 
that his declaration would leave them without any doubt. The 
epistles, moreover, were addressed only to those Christians 
umong whom the authors of the epistles had lived, to whom 
the same authors had preached, or else who knew them well 
by reputation, (e.g., epistle to Romans). There. was, then, 
every facility for Christians to satisfy themselves respecting 
the authenticity of a letter which was addressed to them. Not 
to mention, for example, as we have already done, the testi- 
mony of the bearer, who was in general a Christian in whom 
they had confidence, the readers could easily see whether the 
characteristics which the preacher had exhibited among them 
were likewise those of the epistle; whether the author made 
allusion in writing to what he had before said to them in words, 
&c. One cannot, therefore, draw a very powerful inference 
against the apostleship of Jude from the fact that he was not 
called an apostle in his epistle. We have seen that John, in 
his first epistle, says nothing of his rank, nor even of his name. 
In the second and third, he merely calls himself the Elder. 
And why? Because the persons to whom be wrote knew well 
enough, and could easily ascertain for certainty, whether it 
was he who had written to them. We see the same thing in 
James, who in his epistle does not call himself Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. Why may we not assume the same thing in to 
Jude? It may perhaps be objected that Paul, except in four 
of his epistles, is always called an apostle. But a little atten- 
tion will shew us that their positions were not alike. Paul 
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was far differently situated from Jude. He had every motive 
to act thus, considering that his apostleship was sometimes 
disputed. Besides, he was an apostle of recent date; he had 
not lived three years consecutively with Jesus Christ, like the 
twelve ; few persons had been witnesses of his conversion. At 
one time, as he himself says, he had been a furious persecutor 
of the church, (Gal. i. 13); and at the commencement of his 
ministry the disciples were afraid of him, not believing that 
he was a disciple of Jesus, (Acts ix. 26). We see, therefore, 
that there was a necessity and a duty on his part, urging him 
to insist upon his apostleship. In confirmation of this, the 
epistles in which he does not call himself apostle were addressed 
to the churches who were especially faithful to him, and to 
one of his friends. (Philip., 1 and 2 Thess., Philemon.) 

But we hasten to consider the words ddragés 3% IaxwBou, 
which are the second subject of controversy in verse 1, since 
it is especially upon the motives which led Jude to call him- 
self the brother of James that reliance is placed to disprove 
his apostleship.* 

Jude, it is said, clearly wished to gain influence by calling 
himself the brother of James, for the James of whom he 
spoke must have been celebrated among those to whom he 
wrote, since he adds nothing more by way of characterising 
him, except this brief designation. “The authority to which 
he lays claim,” says de Wette, “he seems to base upon his re- 
lationship . . . with one James, who enjoyed a certain distinc- 
tion.” Consequently, since Jude has had recourse to the 
authority of a brother in order to obtain favour with his 
readers, it is very likely that he was not an apostle, otherwise 
he would have mentioned it, “in order, says Jessien, “ thus to 
have presented a double recommendation.” 

But we believe that we can easily account for the motive 
which prompted these words of Jude, without having recourse 
to this explanation. We do not think, with the above critics, 
that he sought to give authority to his words in calling him- 
self the brother of a man who had a high renown, for this ap- 
pears to us too little in keeping with the custom of the sacred 
writers, who acknowledge their dependence only on God. It 
appears to us rather that he designed by these words not to 
recommend himself, but simply to make himself known to his 
readers, to distinguish himself from other persons who bore the 
name of Jude, and who might have been evangelists like him. 
On this supposition it was very natural that he should call 
himself the brother of James, especially if the latter was well- 
known, as he seems to have been. 


* De Wette, Guericke, (Hist. krit. Einl., in das N. T. Leips. 1843). Jessien. 
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Besides, if Jude, the author of the epistle, was, for example, 
the identical Jude Thaddeus, one of the twelve; a if 
"Ioldag "IaxwGou signifies Jude brother of James, and not son of 
James; it will appear that in calling himself adsApi¢ 3 Iaxw 
ov, he only added to himself an epithet which was given him 
during the lifetime of Jesus, in order to distinguish him from 
other men of the same name. What we here say is no way 
inconsistent with the supposition that Jude was known and 
respected by his readers, for if he was not content with calling 
himself “Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ,” it was perhaps 
because he wished to distinguish himself from some other Jude, 
servant of Jesus Christ (e. g., Jude Barsabas) also well known 
to his readers, and by this means to assure the latter that it 
was really he, Jude the brother of James, whom they all knew, 
and not another, who had written to them. 

We have seen at the beginning of this discussion, that 
verses 1 and 17 have always occupied the attention of critics 
in the question now under consideration. We have seen 
that verse 1] does not bring us to any positive conclusion. 
Let us now pass to verse 17, to see whether this will furnish 
us any more light: “ But, beloved, remember ye the words 
— were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 

rist.” 

Neander, De Wette, Jessien, and Schott think that Jude in 
this verse distinguishes himself from the apostles, in tvme and 
personality. 

Neander says he has examined the verse, and that elsewhere 
the picture of the church traced by Jude could only apply to 
the end of the apostolic age, to a period when no apostle would 
probably have been living. 

De Wette treats this question summarily. ‘The author,” 
he says “calls himself Jude, servant of Jesus Christ, brother of 
James; consequently he does not pretend to be an apostle ; 
and besides, he distinguishes himself from one in verse 17.” 

As to Jessien, he is convinced, like Neander, that Jude in 
verse 17 has distinguished himself from the apostles in point of 
time. “No one can deny,” he says, “that Jude avowed him- 
self to have written his epistle some time after the apostles 
had preached the things which would come to pass just before 
the return of Christ on earth to judge mankind. ‘This is evi- 
dent from the word «v403nre, which calls to the memory of 
the readers past time. It is proved also by the words sgosign- 
wiv in verse 17, and ésyov in verse 18, “ which clearly indi- 
cate,” he says, “ that much time had elapsed since the things 
were spoken.” And what in his view removes farther the 
period in which Jude wrote these words, is the fact that he 
lived in the time when the predictions of which he spoke were 
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being accomplished, as one may judge by comparison of verses 
4,17, 18, and 19. “ For there are certain men crept in un- 
awares, who were before of old ordained to this condemnation, 
ungodly men, turning the grace of our God into lasciviousness. 

But, beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken 
of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ ; how that they told 
you there should be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts. These be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit.” 

Schott finally thinks that in verses 17 and 18 Jude clearly 
distinguishes himself from the apostles, “‘ especially since in 
verse 18, he does not say, ‘ they told us,’ but ‘you.’” 

We do not accord to these reasons the weight which is at- 
tached to them by their originators ; and it appears to us wiser 

to say with Scharling,* who himself denies the apostleship of 
our author, that “ from verse 17 we cannot positively conclude 
that Jude separates himself from the number of the apostles.” 

We cannot even go as far as Bertholdt,t who admits that Jude 
seems here to exclude himself. The premises on which we 
base our opinion are the following:—In the first place, it 
seems to us by no means evident that Jude distinguishes him- 
self from the apostles in verse 17 in respect to personality. 
Does it follow, because he appeals to the words and predic- 
tions of the apostles, that he distinguishes himself from them ? 
Because he says, “ The apostles have preached thus and so,” 
does he thereby exclude himself from their number? Whena 
commentator says, “ All commentators have held this opinion,” 
does it follow that he separates himself from the class of com- 
mentators, and cannot be one of them? So is it with Jude. 
When he says, “The apostles of Jesus Christ have preached 
thus and so,” he only distinguishes himself from them as an 
individual, but not necessarily as to his class; that is to say, 
his rank as an apostle, To say that in this passage Jude in 
no way shews himself to be an apostle, would perhaps be just ; 
but that he distinguishes himself from one is what we cannot 
rationally admit. On the other hand, it is not wholly unlikely 
that Jude, if he were an apostle, should appeal to the words of 
his colleagues. Indeed, we find the thing quite natural in the 
case before us, since he was treating of one of the prophecies 
of the latter. If the expression, “remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles,” in place of “ re- 
member ye the words which we have spoken,” proves any- 
thing here, it merely shews that Jude himself did not make 
the prediction which he quotes ; but it does not authorise us 


* Jacobi et Jude Epist. Cathol., comm. illustr. Havnia, 1841. 
+ fist. krit. Einleit., :émmtl. kanon und spokr. Schriften, des alten und 
neven Testaments. Erlangen, 1819, t. vi., p. 3169. 
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at all to conclude that he was not, an apostle, simply because 
he was not the author of these prophecies. * 

As to the argument of Jessien, that the author wrote, not 
only after the predictions of the apostles, but even at the time 
of their fulfilment ; that is to say, at a period so remote that 
he could not have belonged to the apostolic age, and of course 
could not have been an apostle; it loses most of its weight 
when we consider that Jude wrote his epistle, as we shall see, 
at so late a date as amply to account for the lateness of the 
period which this verse seems to discover, and for the traces, 
which according to Neander seem to indicate the end of the 
apostolic age. But a better proof of the weakness of the argu- 
ment is the fact that the author of the epistle addresses himself 
to men who had themselves received from the lips of the 
apostles the words which he repeated to them ; that is to say, 
that he addressed himself to the cotemporaries of the apostles 
who had seen and known the latter. Now, if there existed at 
the time the cotemporaries of the apostles, the apostles them- 
selves may have been living, and Jude Thaddeus may not have 
been dead. 

Finally, if Jude makes allusion to the oral preaching of the 
apostles, which is very probable, and yet was not their cotem- 
porary, and consequently could not have seen them, nor heard 
them utter these things, how could he have known that they 
were uttered? Had those to whom he wrote told him of 
them? But for what objects should he now repeat them? 
Besides, do we generally remind people of words which 
we ourselves have not heard in concert with them? It 
must be then, that he had heard them at the same time with 
the readers to whom he addressed himself, i.¢., that he was 
cotemporary with the apostles who had spoken them to the 
‘latter. 

Finally, when Schott affirms that Jude distinguishes him- 
self from an apostle, because in verse 18, he adds, “they told 
you,” and not “they told us,” we frankly confess that we can- 
not clearly comprehend his meaning. In fact, if he believes 
that by the words “they told you,” Jude wished to intimate 
that he did not live when the apostles had made to his readers 
the prophecies of which he reminds them, or at least that he 
was too young to have understood them,—which would, in 
fact, prove that he was not an apostle,—how are we to re- 
concile this with his own opinion, that it was Jude Barsabas 
who was the author of the epistle, for he was a cotemporary of 
the apostle? Or, again, if he believed that Jude wished to say 
that he was not converted at this period, and that he had had 
no connection with the apostles, how are we to reconcile this 
with his opinion on the subject of the authorship of the epistle ; 
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for Jude Barsabas was not only converted in the time of the 
apostles, but was even a respected prophet. Now we do not 
wish to accuse Schott of contradiction, but prefer to believe 
that we have not understood him. However, the reason which 
he gives us is at least subtle, and if we chose to answer him 
with subtlety, we should say that the word iu% put in place of 
nuiv, proves more for us than against us, considering that we 
should think it perfectly natural that Jude, if he had not been 
an apostle, should say, ‘‘ Remember the things which have 
been preached by the apostles, ... who told us,” &c., thus 
putting himself in the number of the believers, while, by the 
words “ who told you,” he seems to place himself in the ranks 
of the apostles, who are taught of God, and not of each other. 

Dahl adds, that if Jude had been an apostle, he would have 
written “ which have been preached to you by the other 
apostles.” This is not strictly true. See Acts v. 29, TMérgos xdu 
oi awioroko, and not GAAu arborodo. 

Before leaving this subject, we would make one observation 
to our opponents, who, to prove that the author of the epistle 
must have been Jude, brother of Jesus Christ (Matt. xiii. 55) 
only, and not Jude Thaddeus, say that in the 17th verse he 
distinguishes himself from the apostles in point of time. Our 
remark is, that their method of reasoning clearly turns against 
themselves ; for if Jude the apostle could not have been living 
at the time to which verse 17 relates, then could not Jude the 
brother of Jesus Christ, since the two Judes must have been 
cotemporary. 

We have now finished the examination of the data fur- 
nished by the epistle, and have reached the purely negative 
conclusion (if, as we hope, we have satisfactorily answered all 
the objections brought against us), that from its contents, no 
argument can be adduced either for or against the apostleship’ 
of its author. 


Data furnished by the other Books of the New Testament.— 
We have seen that the author of the epistle with which we are 
occupied, calls himself “the brother of James.” Let us, there- 
fore, ask ourselves to what James he referred, and thereby, 
— gather some more precise information respecting 

imself. . 

And, in the first place, it appears that this James, of whom 
Jude calls himself the brother, was well known to his readers, 
since it sufficed for Jude to pronounce his name in order for 
them to know immediately of whom he spoke. Hence, our 
thoughts naturally revert to one of the two Jameses who were 
apostles, and especially to James th2 son of Alpheus, since 
James the son of Zebedee had been killed, by order of Herod, 
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in the year 44, (Acts xii. 2). What leads us still more to 
think of James the son of Alpheus is, that this one had a 
brother by name of Jude, (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; Iotdas 
IaxwBov). Now, our author calls himself “ Jude, brother of 
James,” and we naturally inquire why these may not be the 
same person. 

But here we are arrested in our progress by the opinion of 
many critics that James the son of Alpheus had no brother 
by name of Jude, and that the words "Iovda¢ ’IaxwPou, (Luke vi. 
16; Acts i. 13), ought to have been translated by “Jude 
(son) of James,” and not “Jude (brother) of James.” The 
question is a very important one, as we shall see from what 
follows, and requires to be examined with care. Critics, as 
we shall see, are far from being agreed about the propriety of 
substituting is for adsAgic. Some, as Guericke, affirm, 
without proving their assertion, that to suppose an ellipsis of 
adeApig would be anomalous and arbitrary. Others, (Han- 
lein,* Winer,t De Wette, Scharling), maintain with much 
reason, that this ellipsis is by no means contrary to the genius 
of the Greek language, since we find examples of it in Greek 
authors, as one may judge from the following, which we have 
borrowed from Jessien, who took them from Wiesseling, a 
German Hellenist. 


The first example is taken from Alciphron, book ii., letter 2. 
Tysoxgarng 6 Mnrgodweou. Here we must certainly understand 
adeApic, for Diogenes Laertius (x. 23) more than once calls 
Timocrates, of whom Alciphron speaks, the brother of Met- 
rodorus.” Cicero likewise says, “ Accusat Timocratem fratrem 
suum Metrodorus.” Flutarch says that this Metrodorus had 
a brother. Finally, in Hesiod, Proclus says, Tiwoxgarqy ds 


* Handb. der Einl. in die Schriften des neuen Test., 2d ed., Erlangen. 
1801-9. Lehrbuch, &c., Erlangen, 1802. Ep. Jude, gr. comm., critic., et ann, 
Erlangen, 1804. 

+ Winer’s Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek of the New Testament, trans- 
lated by Agnew and Ebbeke, New York, 1850. § Ixvi. p. 434, “ That the re- 
lation of son is usually meant, lies in the nature of the case.” . . . . “ But where 
an acquaintance with the family relations may be supposed, the father, brother, 
servant of someone may be thus denoted.” 

§ xxx., note 3. “The genitive of kindred is usually considered a genitive 
with ellipsis, as Magia "laxw Gov, "loveag "laxwSou; but as the genitive is the 
case of dependence, and indeed every relation of kindred is a kind of dependence, 
nothing essential to the sense is wanting; ... only, what the genitive ex- 
presses altogether in a general way, is left to the reader to define more 
minutely, according to the relations of the history. Most frequently the geni- 
tive requires “ son” or “ daughter” to be supplied, as Matt. iv. 21, &c.; . . . but 
probably a&deApé¢ in Luke vi. 16, Acts i.13, on account of Jude 1, where the 
same apostle seems to be mentioned. (Comp. Alciphr. epp. 2, 2).” 

Winer adds in a note, ‘The objections of Jessien to this supposition (dé 
auSevr/a, ep. Jud., p. 21), which De Wette repeats, are specious, but are founded 
on a misapprehension of the nature of the genitive. Even wadnrns is sometimes 
to be supplied before a genitive.” 
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nal M77 godwgov roug smimougiouc, adeAPoug ovras. Here, then, are 
four witnesses, Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, Plutarch, and 
Hesiod, who testify that Timocrates and Metrodorus were 
brothers ; hence, in the example cited above, we must supply 
w@dsrpos and ‘not dsc. 

The second example is taken from the Panathenza of Isoc 
rates: ex 'Avriwmny rnv "Imrodurns. Here we must supply 
adsA97y, sister, and translate, with the words which precede, 

The Amazons made war upon Antiope, (sister) of Hyp- 
polyte.” What obliges us to supply adsAg%» is, as before, the 
testimony of many authors, who affirm that Antiope was the 
sister of Hyppolyte.- Pausanias, book i. chap. 41. Justin, 
book ii. chap. 4, “ Multe ceese capteque ; in his due Antiope 
sorores . .. . Hyppolyte a Theseo.” Hyginus, 30th my- 
thological fable, ‘“‘ Hyppolyten, Martis filiam.” compared with 
fable 241, “ Antiopam, Martis filiam.” According to these 
three authors, therefore (Pausanias, Justin, and Hyginus), 
Antiope was sister of Hyppolyte, so that we are obliged to 
supply aéAg%v in the above passage. 

Other examples might be cited from Euripides, (Iphig. in 
Aul, ver. 758), and Plutarch, (Conjugalia Precepta, chap. 48). 

Those who, authorised by the examples which we have 
cited, think with us that we should supply adeApis with Iobdag 
"IaxwBov, add that in the Old Testament the word Mx (brother), 


is often understood in the same way, and cite in support of 
their opinion the following passage from 2 Sam. xxi. 19, where 
according to the parallel passages in Chronicles (1 Chron. xx. 
5), ‘MN ought to be supplied before m3. 


1 Chron. xx. 5, “ Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi, the 
brother of Goliath the Gittite.” 

2 Sam. xxi. 19, “ Elhanan, the son of Jaare-oregim, a Beth- 
lehemite, slew the brother of Goliath the Gittite.” 

We know from history that Goliath was not slain on this 
occasion. Supported, therefore, on the one side by history, 
and on the other by the parallel passage in Chronicles, where 
the same fact is described, we conclude that we must translate 
mn by “the [brother] of Goliah,” thus supplying ‘MX But 
we cannot with propriety rest upon these two passages, con- 
sidering that in the view of all critics 2 Sam. xxi, 19, is very 
defective. By comparing it carefully with 1 Chron. xx. 5, we 
shall in fact see that in 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 

1. “Son of Jaare” is put for “son of Jair.” 

2. The particle ny of Chronicles becomes V2 which joined 


to "om makes “Bethlehemite.” 


3. On the other hand, “brother” is changed into the particle 
nN in order to connect it with M75) “Goliath.” 


‘ 
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4. After “Ty” is put the word DAN «which is found again 


at the end of verse 19, and ought in fact to be only there, as 
it is only at the end of the passage in Chronicles. The reason 
for considering the word O° superfluous in the text is that 


critics have remarked that, in the Hebrew manuscripts, each 
line is composed of thirty essential letters, and that by sup- 
pressing D'3°N after the other corrections are made, as we have 


indicated, we have the thirty letters, but otherwise there is 
one too many. These diverse considerations have led the 
learned to think that we may not correct the passage in Samuel 
by the parallel passages of Chronicles. 

We cannot therefore rely upon these two places in the Old 
Testament to shew that the Hebrews likewise sometimes un- 
derstood the word M& brother. 


Nevertheless, the examples taken from Greek authors lose 
none of their weight in proof of the ellipsis which we maintain, 
and there are no reasons found elsewhere sufficient to hinder 
us from translating "Ioléa¢ "IaxwPou by Jude [brother] of James, 
or from concluding that James, son of Alpheus, had a brother 
apostle by name of Jude. Indeed, the reasons all prepon- 
derate in favour of such a view, 

In fact, it would seem to us surprising that Luke, in his 
Gospel (vi. 16), and in the Acts (i. 13), should have called 
Jude simply the son of a certain James, without telling 
who:the latter was, the more because in his catalogue of the 
apostles he has already spoken of two Jameses, 

It will not do to tell us, in order to relieve this difficulty, 
that the James alluded to was the one last mentioned, that is 
to say, James, son of Alpheus ; for it is not probable that the 
father and the son were at the same time among the number 
of the apostles, and, had they been, the fact would have been 
sufficiently extraordinary for Luke to have expressed the 
word iv¢ in order to avoid ambiguity. Besides, if the apos- 
tle James, son of Alpheus, is the same with James, son of 
Mary and Cleopas (John xix. 25,) of whom Jesus was nephew, 
which is generally admitted, then he is called by the evangel- 
ists wixpig (Mark xv. 40,) probably on account of the differ- 
ence of his age with that of James the son of Zebedee, who is 
usually called the Elder ; how then can we admit that he had 
a son who was old enough to be among the apostles. No 
more could Jude have been the son of James the brother of 
John, for if he were, Luke would have said so, to prevent us 
from suppposing that he was the son of the James last named. 
All these considerations lead us to believe that Jude the A pos- 
tle was indeed the brother of James, son of Alpheus. 

Several objections are urged against our view, from the 

VOL. VIII,— NO, XXIX, xk 
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manner in which the names of the apostles are enumerated in 
the four catalogues which have come down to us: Matt. x. 
2-4; Mark iii. 16-19; Luke vi. 14-16; Acts i. 13. 

Thus, from a comparison of "Iovdas "IaxwSov with "laxwSo¢ 
’AAgaiov (Acts i. 13), some conclude that we must translate the 
former by Jude (son) of James, since it is certain, according to 
the other catalogues, that we must translate the latter by 
James (son) of Alpheus. 

But there is a very simple reply to this objection, which is, 
that the form of speech which expresses that one is the son of 
another being the same, except in the difference of the word 
understood, with that which expresses that one is the brother 
of another, we must be guided by the context in deciding 
which interpretation to put upon it. Now, as we have seen 
three good reasons for translating ‘Iolda¢ "IaxdBov by Jude 

brother) of James, there is nothing to hinder our translating 
it thus, although the form of expression may be the same as 
would favour the translation Jude (son) of James. 

Another objection. In Matt. x. 2 Peter and Andrew are 
given as brothers, likewise James and John ; while in verse 3, 
James son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, are not given as brothers. 
Moreover, in Luke vi. 14-16, the names of the brothers Peter 
and Andrew on the one hand, and James and John on the 
other, are placed beside each other; while those of James 
son of Alpheus, and Jude, are separated. Guericke concludes 
from this “that when two apostles are formally separated, we 
can hardly consider them as brothers.” 

But the variableness of the methods adopted by the evan- 
gelists in their enumeration of the apostles furnishes an easy 
refutation of both parts of this objection. In the first place, 
the fact that in Matt. x. 2, James son of Alpheus, and Jude, 
are not given as brothers, proves nothing, considering that 
Luke, in his two lists, in speaking of James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, dues not say that they are brothers, (Luke vi. 14; 
Acts i. 13;) nor in that of Acts i. 13, does he likewise of Peter 
and Andrew. Finally, Mark (iii. 17, 18), as well as Luke, 
does not give Peter and Andrew as brothers. 

The other point, that when two apostles are formally sepa- 
rated, we can hardly consider them brothers, is refuted in the 
same way, considering that Luke (Acts i. 13) separates two 
brothers, Peter and Andrew ; also Mark, (iii. 16,18). Besides, 
in two of the evangelists the names of James and Thaddeus 
are put side by side. See Matt. x. 3, and Mark iii 18. 

We have thus come back to our former conclusion, viz., 
that the apostle Jude is a brother of the apostle James, son of 
Alpheus, himself also the son of Alpheus. ; 

Now, therefore, we are in possession of one fact, which is, 
that between the author of our epistle and the apostle Jude 
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there exists a double resemblance, in that both are called 
Jude, and both had a celebrated brother known by the name 
of James. If we had not found mention made in the New 
Testament of another Jude,* who is called the adsApi¢ of Jesus 
Christ, and who likewise had a brother by the name of James, 
the question of the authorship of our epistle would have been 
settled, that is to say, that our author was no other than the 
Apostle Jude. But our attention now must first be directed 
to this Jude, the édsAgis of Jesus Christ. 

Instead of proceeding, as before, to propose the third query, 
viz.: whether Jude the adsr965 of Jesus Christ be the author of 
the Epistle, we shall change our point of view, and, to bring 
the true subject of discussion directly before us, inquire :— 

Is JuDE, THE adcApé¢ OF JESUS CHRIST, IDENTICAL WITH JUDE 
THE APOSTLE? 

If our investigations lead us to conclude that they are two 
different persons, then we must inquire to which of the two 
the epistle should be attributed ; but if, on the contrary, they 
prove to be one and the same, then our author is found; since, 
having thus far pursued a process of elimination, we have 
already reduced the possible authors of the epistle to Jude the 


Apostle, and Jude the adApés of Jesus Christ. 
Before entering directly upon the discussion of this ques- 


tion, there is a preliminary one, of material consequence to us 
in reaching our conclusions. This has respect to the sense in 
which we are to understand the words adsAgoi of Jesus Christ, 
in the following passages: Matt. xii. 46, 47-50 a pass. 
Mark iii. 21, 31-35; Luke viii. 19-21); Matt. xiii. 95, 56, (paral. 
pass. Mark vi. 3); John ii. 12; John vii. 2-5, 10; Acts 1.14; 
Gal. i. 19 ; 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

These passages shew that Jesus Christ had dd«Apo/; but 
were they brothers in the proper sense of the word, or merely 
relatives, more or less remote ; first cowsims for example. On 
this point opinions differ. Let us examine these two views: 


First Hypothesis : The aded90i of Jesus Christ are, properly, 
his brothers. 

They who hold this, differ again respecting the manner in 
which the relationship was formed. 

a. Some think the 4d«Agoi were children of Joseph by a 
former wife ; 

b. Others, that they were born of Joseph and Mary, who 
had other children after Jesus ; 

ce. Others still, that they were children of Joseph and the 
widow of a brother, who died childless. 


* Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 3. “Is not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ?” 
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A. Were they children of Joseph by a former wife : 

This view has been supported by the ancient fathers, 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Epiphanius, and the critics, Augusti 
and J. Vorst.* In this way James, Joses, Simon, and Jude 
(Matt. xiii. 55) would be brothers of Jesus on the father’s side 
only. There is nothing very unnatural in this opinion, but 
it has the inconvenience of multiplying relatives of the same 
name. Thus there would be two classes of relatives of Jesus, 
brotherst proper, and own cousins,} sons of Mary, sister of the 
mother of Jesus and wife of Clopas;§ of whom several bore 
the same name, e. g., James and Joses, which names belong 
to two cousins, and, at the same time, to two brothers ; a cir- 
cumstance very extraordinary among so near relatives, and 
demanding some explanation on the part of the evangelists. 

B. Were they brothers of Jesus born of Joseph and Mary ? 

This opinion has been maintained in modern times, chieffy 
by Herder, || and is not new.§ According to this, Mary, mother 
of Jesus, had several children of both sexes after having given 
birth to her first-born. This view, beside being subject to the 
same inconvenience with the preceding, is opposed by another 
consideration, which is, that, according to John xix. 26, 27, 
the Saviour’s mother was without support at the period of his 
passion, and, consequently, it would seem, without children ; 
for they would hardly have suffered their mother to dwell 
away from them and be supported by others ; more especially 
since among them were daughters (Matt. xiii. 56; Mar. vi. 3), 
whose filial affection is generally very strong, and would never 
have suffered them to abandon their mother, even when their 
brothers had done so. Some reply,** it is true, that perhaps 
the brothers of Jesus were still unbelievers (John vii. 5), which 
would render their relations with Mary disagreeable and pain- 
ful, were they to dwell under the same roof. But it is hardly 
probable that the brothers of Jesus were unbelievers at that 
late period ; for we find them forty days after (Acts i. 14) 
praying with the apostles, and Mary the mother of Jesus. 
Besides, the obstacle of their temporary unbelief would have 
disappeared to the eyes of Jesus, who knew what was about to 
happen, 

Some object again, that the adeAgo/ rod Kugiov are almost 
always with Mary, the Lord’s mother, from which they think 

* De hebraismis N. T. commentarius. Leyden, 1665. 2d ed. 

+ See passages cited above. 

{ Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40, 47; xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10. 

§ John xix. 25, compared with Matt. xxvii. 61, xxviii. 1, and those cited in 
the preceding page. 
wee zweener Briider Jesu (Jacobi et Jude) in unserm Kan. Lemgo, 


q ‘Gregory of Nyssa, and Nicephorys Callistys held it. 
** Neander, ‘ Planting and Training.” Book IV.,, ch. i. 
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tve should naturally conclude that Mary was their mother. 
But it is remarkable that Mary is nowhere called their 
mother, and it might easily happen, from circumstances un- 
known to us, that these aésAgo/ should live with Mary with- 
out being her sons. It would not be an astonishing matter 
that her nephews should dwell with her; and, even without 
this, might they not aecompany their aunt ? 

To prove that Mary had other children than Jesus, some 
cite the two following passages: Matt. i. 25, “ And knew her 
not till she had brought forth her first-born son,” and Luke 
ii. 7, “ And she brought forth her first-born son.” 

But the word translated “till” (ws ot), in this connection, 
excludes the time which precedes, without affecting what fol- 
lows (Jessien): Joseph knew not Mary before the birth of 
Jesus. That he knew her afterwards, and had children by 
her, is far from being an irrational supposition, though it can- 
not be concluded from this verse. See instances of this form 
of expression in Matt. xii. 20; Gen. xxviii. 15; 1 Sam. xv. 35. 

As to the word rendered “ first-born ” (xgwréroxos), this is an 
honorary title given to Jesus in respect to his rank, and not in 
respect to the brothers which might perhaps be born after 
him ; a title justified by the important position which the 
first-born held under the ancient economy. They were con- 
secrated to God and considered as belonging to him. Jesus 
Christ belonged to God, and was consecrated to him. And, 
besides, when we reflect upon it, is not the title of first-born 
naturally given to the first child, whether he has or has not 
brothers after him? When a mother gives birth to her first 
infant, she calls him her first-born, without knowing whether 
she will have others or not. 

Finally, some quote Matt. xiii. 57, “ A prophet is not with- 
out honour save in his own country, and in his own house.” 
But this is a proverb familiar to the Jews and other nations, 
which ought to be regarded as a comparison indicating what 
ordinarily occurs. Moreover, o/xia, like domus in Latin, and 
m2 in Hebrew, signifies the family in general, which might 
embrace the kinsmen of the whole tribe. 

_ ©. Were thay children of Joseph by the widow of his 
brother who died childless ? * 

Joseph, according to the Levirate law, was obliged to raise 
up seed to his deceased brother, and, to this end, to marry the 
widow of the latter. “ But I regard this opinion as very im- 
probable,” says Michaélis,f “for the law which required the 


* ae ares Basle ed., 1554. Comm. in Matt., ch. xiii, p. 43, and Comm. 
ch. 


in Gal., i., p. 600. : 
) E a to the N. T.; transl. by Cheneviére. Geneva, 1822. Vol. IV., 
p. ‘ 
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Jews to take the wives of their brothers who died without 
issue never applied to those who were married ; besides, since 
he was born an heir of the widow of his brother, all that the 
law demanded was accomplished ; but according to this view 
Joseph had four sons and several daughters (Matt. xiii. 55, 
56) by the widow of his brother, and this at the time when 
his wife was living, and of whom, according to the same view, 
he had no children.” 


Second Hypothesis: The adergoi of Jesus Christ are his own 
cousins. 

This opinion, vaguely conceived by the Fathers in the 
second and third centuries, became the prevailing one in 
the fourth, through the influence of Jerome, who has trans- 
mitted it through subsequent ages to modern times, when 
several critics have abandoned it. 

It is founded upon the interpretation of the word adsAgé¢ in 
the sense of relative, and in this particular case of own cousin,* 
a correct interpretation, of which we find examples in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, as one may judge by the following: Genesis 
xiii. 8, “ And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I 
pray thee, between me and thee... . ; for we be brethren” 
ON. The Septuagint translate: or: dSgwao ddsrdol souev nusis. 


See also Gen. xiv. 14; xx. 12; xxix. 10,15. “And Laban 
said unto Jacob, Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou 
therefore serve me for nought?” Septuagint: Sr: yag ddsrpis 
gov i. Genesis xxxi. 22, 23, “ And it was told Laban on the 
third day, that Jacob was fled. And he took his brethren with 
him and pursued after him.” Sept.: xa/ ragaraBay rode aderQoig 
airod. He evidently refers, in this passage, to all those relatives 
whom he had time to collect. See also Levit. xxv. 48; Deut. 
ii. 8; Tobit vii. 3. 

In profane authors we also find examples of this broader 
signification of the word 4dsAgés. Critics cite Xenophon 


* J. Conrad Schwarz (Commentarii critici et philologici lingue grace novi 
federis divini. Leips., 1736. 4°) gives among other definitions to adsApé¢: 
1, frater (Matt. iv. 18) ; 2. qui eyusdem stirpis est, qui communem habet sti: 
(Acts iii. 22; vii. 23); ... . 3. cognatus, consanguineus (Mark iii. 31; Matt. 
xii. 46 ; Luke xiv. 12; John vii. 3, 5, &c.) 

Wahl (Clavis Nov. Test. philologica; 3d edit. Leips. 1843, 4°) says... 
”AdsA és est donc dans le Nov. Test. souvent : a in, cousin... . ete. 

[See also Ed. Robinson, Lexicon of the N. Test. New York, 1850: where, 
after defining @deAQé¢. 1. a brother, he says . . . . “But 6 &deAQb¢, like Heb. 
TIN, is often employed in other and wider senses, ¢.g. 2. For a kinsman, rela- 


tive, in any degree of blood, as Sept. for Fu. Gen. xiii. 8; xiv. 16.” Dr 
? 


Robinson, in his article under Iojdag, p- 355, agrees precisely with Mr Arnaud 
in his conclusions on this whole subject.—Trans.] 
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(Cyrop. lib. 1, ch. 5, § 4), Isocrates (Panegyr. ch. 20); Plato 
(Pheedon, ch. 57, and Criton, ch. 16).* [Liddell and Scott 
define adsAgig: “1 a brother, or in genl, near kins- 
man.” —Tr. | 

Among the Latins the word frater also sometimes signified 
cousin. Ciceronis Epist ad Atticum, book 1, let. 5: “ Quan- 
tum dolorem acceperim, et quanto fructu sim privatus et forensi, 
et domestico, Lucit FRATRIS nostri morte, imprimis pro nostra 
consuetudine tu existimare potes,” t.e., “by the death of our 
cousin.” Marcus Cicero, the father of the orator, had a brother, 
Lucius Cicero. This brother had ason named after him, Lucius 
Cicero, who was consequently the cousin of the orator. See 
also Ovid, Heroides, Epistle 8, verses |, 2, 27, 28 ; Epistle 14, 
verses 121, 122, 123, 129, 130; Metamorphoses, book 13, verse 
31. Tacitus, Annals, book 3, ch. 38: “ Cotye fratre interfecto.” 
Burnouf, vol. i., p. 523, speaking of this passage, says: “Tacitus 
has said above (ii. 64) that Cotys was nephew to Rhescuporis. 
The word frater must therefore be taken here in a more ex- 
tended sense, to designate a near relative. The Romans called 
their first cousins fratres. Tacitus, especially in speaking of 
barbarians, may have extended this designation to a nephew,” 
&e. 

Quintus Curtius, book 6, ch. 10, § 34, says, that Amyntas, 
son of Perdiccas, was frater of Alexander, while he was only 
his first cousin. See also Titus Livius, book 35, ch. 10. 

Finally, Augustine states, that in the fifth century, the 
name of fratres was particularly applied to first cousins. 

The hypothesis which makes the adAgé: of Jesus his rela- 


tives in general, and, in this particular case, as we have seen, 
own cousins, is therefore founded on the true definition of the 
word ddeAgoi. Moreover, it has the advantage, which we have 
shewn that the first has not, of diminishing the relatives of the 
same name, and thus relieving one difficulty.t In fact, if the 


oy further citations, see Kuinoél (Comm. in lib. N. T. Hist.) on Matt. 
xii. 

+ [“ Nothing is more natural, as it nowhere appears that Mary had any other 
children, than to suppose that these so-called brethren of our Lord, were his 
cousins, the sons of his mother’s sister. As it is probable that Joseph, the 
foster-father of Jesus, died at an early period (for he is not mentioned after the 
journey to Jerusalem in the twelfth year of Jesus’ age), Mary perhaps went to 
live with her sister, and thus Jesus grew up with the sons of the latter, which 
may have been the reason why it was so difficult for them to give credit to his 
divine authority. It was very common in the Hebrew idiom to term cousins 
brothers If we were to take the word brother in its literal sense, and 
regard the four brothers of our Lord mentioned in Matt. xiii, 55, as own 
children of Mary, the mother of Jesus, we should have to my EY the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the two mothers of the same name had also children 
named alike. Now, as we nowhere find mention, first of our Lord’s brethren, 
and then of his cousins, but the same relations are always referred to, this su 
position cannot be admitted.”—Olshausen. Introd. to Ep. of James and Jude, 
in Comm. on N. T. Vol. I. p. 98.] 
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adeAgoi of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55 and Mark vi. 3) are cousins and 
not brothers, there is no doubt that Joses and James, who are 
called sons of Mary (Mark xv. 40), sister of our Lord’s mother 
(John xix. 25), i.e, the ddsAgoi of the one place, were the 
cousins of the other. 

Now it is objected (Schott) to this identity of the cousins 
and brothers, that Mary, sister of our Lord’s mother, is called 
mother of Joses and James the Less (Mark xv. 40), and not 
of Jude and Simon, two other 44:goi of Jesus Christ, (Matt. 
xiii. 55). 

But a little attention will shew us that Mark designed 
simply to identify her, by naming some of her children, who 
were probably well known, and to this end he took no pains 
to cite more than one or two. At one time he says: “ Mary, 
mother of James and of Joses” (Mark xv. 40), at another, 
“the mother of James” (Mark xvi. 1); and again, “ of Joses” 
only, (Mark xv. 47). By this we see plainly that Mark did not 
aim, in this particular case, to give all the names of the children 
of this Mary. It was neeessary for Matthew in chapter xiii., 
verse 55, as well as for Mark in chapter vi., verse 3, to men- 
tion all the names of the ddergoi of Jesus, because, in the 
occurrence there recorded, they repeat a question which the 
Jews put respeeting the relatives of Jesus ; but in the present 
case it was not indispensable to Mark’s purpose, namely, to 
distinguish this Mary from other Marys. And, on this sub- 
ject, we may add, that we cannot help seeing. in the fact that 
Mark and the other evangelists, when speaking of Joses and 
James, add no particulars to characterise them farther—a 
plain indication that these two brothers are in their view (the 
same as Jude and James), adcAgoi of Jesus, of whom they have 
spoken elsewhere. 

We therefore adopt this latter hypothesis as in our view the 
more probable one. This “npg question having been 
determined, we return to the one proposed above: Is Jude, 
the aéAgic of Jesus, identical with Jude the apostle? Now, 
as Jude is not the only one of the aéexpot of Jesus, who has 
been placed by critics in the number of the apostles, but as 
James, his brother, has also been so reckoned, what we say of 
Jude concerns James likewise. Besides, in the course of the 
discussion, we cannot separate them from each other, because 
many ‘arguments which we shall examine, directly concern 
James only, while they reflect in an indirect manner upon 
Jude, as we shall see by what follows. The question we are 
now to investigate may therefore be proposed thus : 

Are JuDE AND JANES, "AAEA®OI oF JEsus CHRIST, TO BE 
FOUND AMONG THE TWELVE APOSTLES ? , 

An affirmative answer is impossible if we translate 4dsAga by 
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brothers, but very possible if we translate it by first cousins. In 
fact, it is evident, that if James and Jude, adeAgoi of Jesus, were 
brothers, they must have been sons of Joseph, and could not 
be the same as the apostles of that name ; for these were sons 
of Alpheus. Tf, on the contrary, we admit that they were 
cousins, there is a possibility that they were apostles. 

But, in the outset, several difficulties oppose themselves to 
this presumption. 

Finst Opsection. The adeAgo/ of Jesus are said not to have 
believed on him during his ministry, (John vii. 2-5). How 
can this be reconciled with the supposition that they were 
among the apestles ? 

This difficulty, though formidable at first sight, does not 
seem to us insurmountable, 

Thus, we need not understand that it is all of Jesus’ brethren, 
of whose unbelief John speaks, for it is not so expressed. It 
may be that several of his cousins did not believe on him, and 
on account of the singularity of the fact, John was led to say 
of his brethren in general, what, in strictness, could only be 
said of one or two. It is an expression applied to a class of 
persons which concerns only a portion of them. Similar lan- 
guage is frequently found in Scripture and elsewhere. 

Matthew (xxvi. 6-8) says, that when Mary poured an oint- 
ment on the head of Jesus, “ his disciples” who saw it, “had 
indignation,” saying, “ To what purpose is this waste,” &c. It 
appears, according to John (xii. 4, 5), that Judas Iscariot only 
uttered the words attributed to them, which is far more pro- 
bable. Even had he not been the only one, it was not possible 
that the whole twelve should have uttered the remark at the 
same time. 

Matthew and Mark relate that the thieves, cracified with 
Jesus, railed on him; while it is evident, according to Luke 
(xxiii. 39), that only one of them was guilty of it. 

Luke (xxiii. 36) and John (xix. 29) attribute to the soldiers 
in general what Mark (xv. 36) and Matthew (xxvii. 48) say 
was done by only one of them; which is far more likely, for 
it is not probable that all offered vinegar to Jesus. Observe 
also Acts v. 29: Téirgog xa/ oi dwéorods comp. w. Acts ii. 24; 
Flérgog ov rors tvdex. 

See also Joshua vii. 1, where the sin of Achan is attributed 
to the whole community of which he forms a part. 

We cannot then justly be compelled to believe that John 
designed to speak of all the brethren of Jesus when he said, 
“ For neither did his brethren believe on him.” Moreover, it 
seems to us not at all surprising that the process of conversion 
among the brethren of Jesus should be a partial and successive 
one. It is certain, that immediately after the ascension of 
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Jesus, we find them continuing in prayer with the Apostles 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus, Acts i. 14; and not unlikely 
that some opened their eyes to the light sooner than others. 

In conclusion, we would make one final observation upon 
this first difficulty by way of explaining our doubts on the 
literal interpretation of the words ; “ Neither did his brethren 
believe on him.” We are very far from certain that the 
brethren of Jesus were really unbelievers in the strict sense 
of the word. We incline to the view of those commentators 
who think that we should understand these words as applying 
merely to doubts which his brethren cherished respecting the 
— which he pursued in reference to the Jews ; for, as we 
earn from the context, he was not willing to go up to Jeru- 
salem, because the Jews sought to kill him, and his hour was 
not yet come. What confirms us in this opinion is the fact 
that we often find the brethren of Jesus in company with 
Mary, who was a believer, and even with Jesus and his disci- 
ples, e.g., (John ii 12) “ After this he went down to Caper- 
naum, he, and his mother, and his brethren, and his disciples.” 
In another place we find them full of solicitude respecting 
him. (Mark iii. 20, 21, 31.) “ And they went into a house, 
And the multitude cometh together again so that they could 
not so much as eat bread. And when his friends* (or kins- 
men, marg.) heard of it, they went out to lay hold on him: 
for they said, he is beside himself.” .... “Then came 
there his brethren and his mother, and standing without sent 
unto him, calling him.” It would seem that the brethren of 
Jesus would not have acted thus in regard to him if they had 
been, like the Pharisees, absolute unbelievers in his word. 
How many times did Jesus tell his own disciples that they 
had not faith; yet we cannot call them unbelievers. See 
John vi. 60, 61, 64, 66. 

Finally, if this want of faith among the brethren of Jesus 
be a genuine unbelief, we can only explain it on the ground 
of jealousy, like the Pharisees; but how, then, are we to ac- 
count for the change which operated so speedily among them, 
especially considering that family prejudices are usually the 
strongest and most enduring. 

Sgconp Onsection. Some urge a second objection to the 
possible apostleship of the adsAgoi of Jesus. It is said, that in 
the course of the gospel history they are distinguished from 
the disciples of Christ even by the apostles themselves, and 
the following passages are cited: Matt. xii. 46-50, (paral. 


* [oj was abrov, “ his relations.” Winer, § 51, 5, (b). So also Olshausen 
(in loc.) Neander, & Fritzsche (in loc.) who translates: “ When Jesus’ kinsfolk 
ae his mother and brothers, see verse 31) had heard,” &c. See also Grotius, 

za, Kypke, Campbell, Wetstein, Kuinoél, and Bloomfield in loc.—Tr.] 
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Mark iii. 21, 31-35; Luke viii. 19-21) ; John ii. 12; vii. 3; 
Acts i. 14, 

We offer the same answer to this objection which we have 
to the preceding, that nothing requires us to —— that 
these passages mean to include all the brethren of Jesus with- 
out an exception. 

Let us examine each of these objected passages: Matthew 
xii. 46-50) relates that Jesus, hearing that his brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak. with him, “ stretched forth his hand 
toward his disciples, and said, behold my mother and my 
brethren. Here the brethren of Jesus are evidently distin- 
guished from his disciples, among whom are found the twelve 
apostles, (Mark iii. 31-35.) But we are not obliged to sup- 
pose that Matthew intended to include all the brethren of 
Jesus in his allusion. Did we know that none but Simon 
and Joses, for example, were with his mother at this time, we 
should still expect to hear the report’ made to Jesus as here 
recorded: “ Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand with- 
out, desiring to speak with thee,” (Compare Matt. xxvi. 6-8, 
xxvii. 44, et passim), in which case James and Jude might 
still have been among the apostles. 

John vii. 3, 4, “ His brethren therefore said unto him, De- 
part hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may see 
the works that thou doest. For there is no man that doeth 
anything in secret and he himself seeketh to be known openly.” 

f we are told in the outset that such language should con- 
vince us @ priort that the apostles could not have been among 
those who uttered it; we reply that it would not be surprising 
if even the apostles could not see how the course adopted by 
Jesus was necessary to the accomplishment of his work, nor, 
if according to their human judgment, they should inwardly 
accuse his conduct of a want of frankness. As to the disciples 
here mentioned, reference is had to those whom Jesus may 
have made at Jerusalem on his last visit there, and not tothe 
twelve apostles, for these latter were the almost constant wit- 
nesses of his miracles, while the former had not been so for 
the most part except while he was in their city. Finally, 
from the fact that Jesus would not go up to the feast with his 
brethren it does not follow that they were not apostles, since 
he went up entirely alone. 

John ii. 12, “ After this he went down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother, and his brethren and his disciples.” ‘Acts 
i. 14, “ These (the apostles) all continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus and with his brethren.” 

On the subject. of the first passage, we have already re- 
marked, that the brethren of Jesus were not perhaps 
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so unbelieving as some would suppose, since they went with 
the disciples. We may add, that the occurrence mentioned 
here by like, took place before Jesus had entirely finished 
his choice of the apostles ; consequently he might not as yet 
have directed his attention to his cousins, (ddeAgo’). The word 
disciple, then, should not here be understood of the twelve 
apostles. Besides, in this passage, the brethren of Jesus have 
decidedly the appearance of belonging to the number of the 
disciples. ; 

As to Acts i. 14, we repeat what we have already said 
several times, that Luke when saying: ‘“‘The brethren of 
Jesus,” may have designed to speak merely of Stmon and 
Joses ; and even when he dves include James, Joses, Simon, 
and Jude, we have no more right to exclude James and Jude 
from the number of the apostles (because they are named 
separately without the epithet of apostle being given them) 
than we have to exclude Peter in the following passages : 
Acts v. 29, ’AoxgiSe/g d& 6 Tlérgog xal of dadorodo, sixrov. 1 Cor. 
ix. 5, “ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife as 
well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas?’ This argument appears to us unanswerable ; and 
we think, that were all or none of the oés?.0/ of Jesus among 
the apostles, Luke and John, wishing especially to indicate 
their presence, would have expressed themselves no otherwise 
than they have done. Actsi. 14; Johnii. 12. Finally, this 
slight indefiniteness of style involved no inconvenience, because 
the sacred authors addressed themselves to their contempo- 
raries, who knew the facts, and for whom the circumstantial 
details would not be so necessary as for us. : 

Tuirp Oxsecrion. It is objected, finally, to the possibility 
that some of the adAgoi ot Jesus were apostles, that, if the 
apostles Jude and James had really been adeAgu, the evan- 
gelists in their catalogues (Matt. x. 2-4; Mark iii. 16=19 ; 
Luke vi. 14-16), would have given them this title, and they 
themselves in their epistles would have adopted it. 

But we are constrained to remark, in regard to the first 
part of the objection, that, to argue that an individual is des- 
titute of a certain title, from the fact that it is not mentioned 
in a very brief narrative, which only alludes to him in pass- 
ing, is not very rigid logic; and that, in general, it is more 
natural, when a succinct biography of any one is given, to tell 
whose son he is, than to tell whose cousin he is, however dis- 
tinguished the latter may have been. 

As to the second part of the objection, we may easily sup- 
pose that it was through humility that Jude and James are 
not called the adsAgo’ of Jesus in their epistles. “In a Chris- 
tian point of view, Jude and James could no longer call them- 
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selves the brethren, even according to the flesh, of Him who 
had been so gloriously declared the Son of God, by his life, 
death, resurrection and ascension, and who had become to 
them a Master and a Saviour.”* Clement, of Alexandria, 
makes the same observation :” “ Judas qui catholicam scripsit 
epistolam . . . exstans valde religiosus, cum sciret propingut- 
tatem domini, non tamen dixit seipsum fratrem ejus esse ; sed 
quid dizit ? Judas servus Jesu Christi ut pote Domini, fratrem 
autem Jacobi.” 

We have thus far been employed in answering objections 
against the hypothesis that James and Jude désAgoi of Jesus, 
were among the apostles; that is, were the same with the 
apostles Jude and James, sons of Alpheus. It is time to set 
forth the reasons which support it. 

Before proceeding to this, we should remind the reader that 
many of the arguments which follow apply in a direct manner 
only to James. This is oftentimes sufficient ; for, to prove 
that James adeApéc of Jesus is identical with the apostle James, 
is to prove that Jude, brother of the first, is identical with 
Jude, brother of the second ; since the two Jameses had each 
a brother by name of Jude ; unless we admit that James had 
several brothers by name Jude, which is not probable.{ 

Tse First Ancument, then, in our favour, pertains to the 
identity of the names AAgaiog and KAdrac,§ e know that 
Mary, sister of our Lord’s mother, the mother of James and 
Joses, and the mother likewise of Simon and Jude—for 
we hope to have proved that the adsagoi of Jesus (Matt. 
xiii. 55; Mark vi 3,) were first cousins—we know, I say, 
that this Mary was the wife of Clopas |} (John xix 25); 


ol Diva, Bowl d’nne introduction critique .. . . a ’épitre de Jude.—Strasb. 
ry) he Sar ad epistolam Jude,—(Clem. Alex. Opp. Edit. Potter., 
Oxonii, 1715, p, 1008). 

t We see now why so much importance was attached to proving that 
James the apgstle, son of Alpheus, had a brother an apostle, by name of Jude 
(lobdag [dderpd] "Tax Pou). 

§ And not KAswaas (Clopas, not Cleophas) as in the Vulgate, [and English 
version]. See Griesbach Nov. Test. Gree. 

|| Luke (xxiv. 18) speaks of a Cleopas (KAséra¢), but this must be another 
person, on account of the difference in the form of the two words; for KAsorag 
betrays a Greek origin. In fact, it is put for KAsordrng, as Avri@xzg¢ for 
Avrimaéreg> The Syriac version, which is often serviceable in respect to 
synonymes, has distinguished KAséwa¢ (Luke xxiv. 18) from Alpheus. This 
refutes the objection of Herder, who, taking for granted that the KAséra¢ 
of Luke is the same with the KAwaas¢ of John, contends that Luke, who also 
uses the word Alpheus, would not call the same man by two different names, in 
the same gospel, which would prove, according to him, that Alpheus and 
Cleopas are not the same name. [Olshausen also confoynds these names, but 
Dr Ebrard in his 4th ed. corrects him.] 
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which we may see by examining the following passages in 
connection: Matt. xxvii. 55, 61; xxviii. 1. Mark xv. 40, 
47; xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10.—Compare with John xix. 25. 
And if Clopas is the same name with Alpheus, as we propose 
to demonstrate, it is a presumption in favour of the hypothesis 
that the apostles Jude and James, sons of Alpheus, are the 
same as the apostles Jude and James, cousins of Jesus,* the 
sons of Mary and Clopas, since their father’s name is the same. 

Now the Aramean word 5pm (See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb et 
Tal. in evang. John xix. 25, et passim) admits of two pronun- 
ciations, viz, »»>ry and »55m. 


1. %p5nn. When Greeks have to translate words of this kind, 


they reject the oriental aspiration of the M and add the ter- 
mination o¢ ; »p5ry therefore becomes AAgaios. Matthew, Mark 


and Luke followed this pronunciation in their catalogues of 
the apostles. We elsewhere find examples of this sort of 
transformation. The Septuagint translate the word °39 by 


Ayyalos. 
2. bm. The 1 of the Hebrew is often changed by the 


Greeks into kappa, (xéema). In this way sp5r7 is changed 


into KAdéeo or KAwra. John (xix. 25) has followed this pro- 
nunciation. We find examples also, as in the preceding case, 
of a similar transformation. See 2 Chron. xxx. 1, where the 
word MO® is translated in the Septuagint by gasix; Genesis 
xxii, 24,720. Septuagint: Taiz, &. 

This argument is also adduced by those (De Wette, Guericke, 
&c.) who, admitting that Jude the apostle is son of a James 
unknown, and not brother of James the son of Alpheus, still 
regard the latter as the cousin of Jesus, but not the dd<Agos of 
Jesus, who they say was the Lord’s own brother, and the same 
of whom Paul speaks (Gal. i. 19).f They therefore admit two 
Jameses; the cousin-german, who was an apostle, and the 
brother of Jesus. 

Somef critics believe that the James called also adeApéc in 
Gal i. 19, was identical with the son of Alpheus, ie, the 
apostle. They are hence obliged to translate Paul’s adeApé¢ by 


* It must not be forgotten that the existence of first cousins of Jesus is a 
fact undisputed, and that the question here is only this: was not James, son 
of Clopas and one of these cousins, identical with James the Apostle, son 
of Alpheus? Nor did we, while speaking above of the cousins of Jesus, 
intimate a doubt of their existence; we simply tried to prove that they were 
identical with the @deAgo/ of Jesus.—Matt. xiii. 55. 

+ “(Other of the apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother.” __ 

} Schott, Jessien, Neudecker, Lehrb. der histor. krit. Hinleit. in das N. ¥., 
&c. Leips., 1840. 
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cousin, but the adsAgés of the gospels by brother, without any 
reason for the distinction. Guericke and De Wette are more 
consistent in this respect. 

Others* avoid the difficulty by saying that the title ad«Apé¢ 
in Gal. i. 19 is perhaps an honorary one, applied to the son of 
Alpheus (or Clopas) by the Jewish.Christians, though he was 
really the cousin of Jesus, on account of the importance which 
they attached to the family relationship. These critics, there- 
fore, think that the James of Galatians, although called the 
adeApé¢ of the Lord, is the apostle James, the cousin of Jesus, 
but a different person from the James of Matthew (xiii. 55) 
and Mark (vi. 3), who is nevertheless also called the ad:Agé¢ of 
Jesus. Thus they, like the preceding critics (Schott, Jessien, 
and Neudecker), admit two Jameses—the cousin and the 
brother—but differing from De Wette and Guericke in the 
sense that they regard the James of Galatians as the apostle 
and cousin of Jesus, while the latter denying this, identify 
him with the ad<Agés or brother (as they translate the word,) of 
Jesus alluded to in Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3. 

Tue Sxeconp ARGUMENT in favour of the identity of James, 
son of Alpheus, with James, adeAgéc of Jesus, (Matt. xiii. 55 ; 
Gal. i. 19,) is derived from the facts—first, that, in the Acts, 
no absolute mention is made of but one Jamesf after the 
death § of the son of Zebedee, which proves that there was then 
in the Christian Church but one person of any note by this 
name; and second, that this James is endued with an authority 
which can only be accounted for on the ground of his apostle- 
ship. The passages which speak of this James are the follow- 
ing: no xii. 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 7; Gal. i. 19; 
ii. 9, 12, 

Since-it is certain, by consent of all critics, that these diverse 
passages in the Acts and the Epistles treat of the same James, 
whom Paul also calls the ddeAgé¢ of Jesus, there is no good 
reason why we should not take this word in the same sense 
as in the gospels, and regard him as identical with James 
ads\965 of Jesus, in Matthew xiii. 55 ; consequently, ir we do 
not admit him to be James, son of Alpheus, the apostle and 
cousin of Jesus, what becomes of this latter James? Why do 
not the Acts mention him? Still, we do not strongly insist on 
this point, since one may reasonably object that there are a 
good many apostles of whom this book says nothing. But 


* Neander, Winer, Comm. in ep. ad Gal Leips., 1829; 34 Ed., p. 62. | 
the 


+ Henceforth identical with cousin of Jesus, son of Mary and Clopas. 
No other critics deny this point. 


« 7 a emma the same (as all agree) with him to whom Paul alludes in 
al. i. 19. 


RP ahs happened in the year 44, under the reign of Herod. See Acts 
xii. 
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then how shall we explain the language of Luke in regard 
to the adeApé:? Why does he not say that it is the brother 
of Jesus of whom he speaks, and not the son of Alpheus? 
Whence comes it that he takes no precaution against the 
inevitable confusion which would arise in the minds of his 
readers on the subject? For they, like us, must have said to 
themselves, “ Does he speak of the son of Alpheus or of the 
adsrApis of Jesus?” Why does he simply say, “James was 
killed,” “ James said thus,” without stating to which James 
he alluded? Jt must be that there was only one known at 
that time, for had there been two he would have designated, 
by some epithet, which one he meant. _ If this James then 
had not been an apostle, Luke would have explained his 
“gen in the Acts; he would have related the origin of 
is conversion ; how he came to be a Christian ; especially 
if, as appears further on, he became a distinguished votary of 
the religion he had embraced. What is more remarkable, 
finally, is that in the same twelfth chapter where he relates 
the death of the son of Zebedee, he speaks, for the first time, 
of this James, without telling who he was; from which we 
should naturally conclude that he was referring to the second 
well-known James, who was an apostle.* We regard it, there- 
fore, as very extraordinary that, if there were two James’ 
existing at the same time, both celebrated, the one for his 
apostleship and the other by his relationship with Jesus, his 
talents and his piety, Luke should have always expressed 
himself so vaguely as he has done when speaking of one 
James. It is to us an evidence that he knew only one, viz. 
James the aéAgés of Jesus and the apostle. Is it said, to 
avoid this difficulty, that perhaps the son of Alpheus was 
dead long since? If it were so Luke would have mentioned 
it, for he never lost an opportunity to record the triumphant 
death of the first Christian martyrs. 

If now we will turn our attention to the authority which 
the James of the Acts and Galatians exercised, even in the 
presence of the apostles, we shall be still more convinced 
that he was an apostle. Let us examine the following 
passage in the Acts, where we find him concurring for the 
most part in the result of the council at Jerusalem, which 
was to excuse the Gentiles from the observance of the cere- 
monial laws. The tenor of the letter which was sent to them 
contains precisely the substance of the words which he uttered. 
Compare Acts xv. 19, 20 with verse 29. Below (Acts xxi. 18) 


* [Hackett (Com, on Acts xii. 2) says, in speaking of James, son of Zebedee: 
“ He is to be distinguished from James the younger, the kinsman of the Lord 
(Gal. i. 19), who is the individual meant under this name in the remainder of 
the history,” (xii. 17; xv. 13; xxi, 18).] 
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we find the elders of Jerusalem reassembled with James and 
repeating to Paul the conclusions of the letter which they had 
written, or rather which James had written to the heathen 
converts, (xxi. 25). 

Passing to the Epistles of Paul, the testimonies in favour 
of the authority of James are still stronger. See Gal. ii. 2, 
6, 9, [where James, Cephas, and John are called ro% doxoie 
“them of reputation,” (Eng. Ver.,) of doxoivres shai 1, “ those 
who seemed to be somewhat,” and oi d0x. orbru, “ pillars.”] It 
must be that James exercised a peculiar authority, since Paul 
put him [first] among the most reputed and distinguised dis- 
ciples, called him one of the pillars of the church, and ranked 
him with Peter and John. In view of this fact we can see no 
other explanation than that of the apostleship of the James of 
the Acts and Galatians, that is to say, the adAgé¢ of Jesus. 

Still our adversaries are not so blind as to be unmindful of 
this authority, and have sought to account for it in some other 
way. 

Thus some say that the relationship of James with the 
Saviour is sufficient to explain it, especially while he lived 
among Jewish Christians, who attach great weight to the 
family relationship. But we must say, in all sincerity, that 
this does not seem a sufficient reason, especially if we remark 
that this James, brother of the Lord (who they think was not 
the same with the son of Alpheus), had been an unbeliever 
during his lifetime ; the very argument on which some rely, 
as we have seen above, to prove that he was not an apostle. 

Let us remember the distrust they felt respecting the re- 
cently converted Paul: “ And when Paul was come to Jeru- 
salem, he essayed to join himself to the disciples: but they 
were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple.” Acts ix. 26. And yet he was converted three years 
before and had already preached the gospel. It is true that 
Paul had been a persecutor of the church, but the comparison 
is not the less just within certain limits. Besides, if it was on 
account of his relationship with Jesus that James had acquired 
such authority among Jewish Christians, we do not under- 
stand why his brother should not possess it also, except on 
the ground of his superiority over them. Yet the Acts do 
not speak of it nor say one word about them. Our convic- 
tion, therefore, is that the James of the Acts and Galatians 
can be no other than an apostle, and moreover a distinguished 
apostle, highly respected, a true pillar of the church, as Paul 
calls him. 

This conviction is still further strengthened by a glance at 
several passages which declare or clearly shew to our view 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XXIX. Ll 
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_ that this James wasan apostle. We allude to Galatians i. 19 ; 
1 Corinth. xv. 7; and 1 Corinth. ix. 5, and this is our 

TuirD ARGUMENT in}favour of only one James. Let us 
examine these.passages successively. 

(1.) Gal. i. 18,19; “Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days. But 
other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother,” 
(érsgov d¢ rav arooréAwy odx sldov, si uo "IdxwBov riv adsApiv rod 
xugiou). 

At the first view we can hardly see how any one would 
venture to dispute the obvious sense of this passage, and 
maintain that it does not clearly shew James déeApis roi 
xugiov to have been an apostle. Still, critics whose knowledge 
entitles them to respect, have suggested doubts respecting the 
natural interpretation, and we must give attention to them. 

Thus De Wette (p. 269) believes that the nineteenth verse 
furnishes matter for discussion. Mayerhoff * thinks that the 
sense of the passage should be as follows: “I have seen no 
other apostle than Peter, unless we might, in some sense, put 
James, the Lord’s brother, in the same rank with Peter.” 
Neander says (Planting and Training, p. 200): “The state of 
the case may be conceived to have been thus: Paul had 
had originally, in his thoughts, only a negative position: he 
had seen no other apostle but Peter at Jerusalem. But as 
it afterwards occurred to him that he had seen at Jerusalem 
James the brother of the Lord, who, though no apostle, was 
held in apostolic estimation by the Judaizers, on this account 
he udded the restriction relative to James. We must there- 
fore add to the « 4%, a complimentary idea allied to that of 
amrioronros.” 

Michaélis and Winer approximate to this view by saying 
that we should translate the verse in question by these 
words: “I saw no other apostle than Peter, but I saw James,” 
They thus repeat sd, leaving out daéorcdcs, and refer the 
iregov exclusively to Peter, of whom mention had previously 
been made. This last interpretation is at least clearer and 
plainer than the others, but no more satisfactory to us on this 
account. 

In fact, we admit that « «4, taken separately, sometimes 
has the meaning here ascribed to it ; that isto say, that the 
idea of the following clause is excluded from the preceding. 
As in Revelation xxi. 27, Ka ob wm cictASp sig airay . . . peddos. 
i uA of yeypampmevs tv o@ BiPAiw. “ And there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that . . . maketh a lie, but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” Here we may not 
translate « 4 by except, or unless it be, because the words, 


* Histor. krit. Hinleit. in die Petrin. Schr. Hamb., 1835; p. 52, £c. 
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“they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life,” which 
are separated from those which precede by ¢ ua, are not at 
all incised in the idea of the first clause. On which account 
we must translate «ui by but only. See likewise 1 Cor. 
viii. 4. 

Still the phrase «/ u} might, in another way, influence the 
thought which follows it, relatively to that which precedes ; 
that is to say, the thought which is after « ui might be a 
restriction, an exception to the idea which precedes, as in 
2 Cor. xii. 5: ime d& iuavrov ob xavyjoouas, si wh iv rake ac. 
Seveioug wou. “ Yet of myself I will not glory but [except] in 
in mine infirmities.” See also 1 Cor. ii. 11, &c. This we 
consider to be the only sense suitable to our passage, for the 
following reasons : 

We find no example in which, after trego, the sense of 
si uw} can be restricted to the definition of “but.”* The word 
&Adog, it is true, is sometimes pleonastic, yet this takes place 
only when there is not, as here, an opposition between the 
two members of the sentence, but érsgog never.f Moreover, 
the words riv daoccréAw, in the genitive plural placed after 
éreg shew that the James of whom mention is made immedi- 
ately after «i u} was ranked among the apostles. If it had been 
Erspov 83 daderodov odx s/dov, “ other apostle saw I not,” we must 
needs have translated the following clause ¢ ua *laxwSov viv 
ddsrpoy rov xugiov, by ‘but I saw James the Lord’s brother.” 
But it is: ssgov 3% viv deoordAwy, other of the apostles, which 
shews that Paul classed the James of whom he spoke among 
the number of the apostles, otherwise he would have used the 
singular, (ésgov wrdorodov).t 

To these purely philological reasons are added others taken 
from the context, which also shew that the James of verse 19 
must be the apostle. In fact, Paul, to prove to the Galatians 
that he had not received his gospel from any man, not even an 
apostle, but only by divine revelation, says, in chapter 3d, that 
immediately after his conversion, without consulting any 
apostle, he had preached the gospel to the Gentiles. He in- 
sists upon this point, and shews, by the account which he 
gives of his ministry, that in fact he waited several years be- 
fore returning to Jerusalem where he could have met with 
any of the apostles who would necessarily be found there ; 


* See Schneckenburger, Adnotatio ad epist. Jacobi perpet. Stuttg., 1832, 
p. 144. 


Grammatik .. . 5th ed., py ge Am. ed., p. 423. 


Winer, 

1 Moyer (Krit. exeget. Comm. iiber .3 siebente Abthheil., Galat. Get- 
ting., 1841) says: James is . . . “ put among the apostles; viz., in the broad 
sense. After ¢/ £7), in fact, we must supply, not only £.d0v (as Fritzsche would 
have it ad Matth., p. 482 and Winer), but, as the context requires; s/dov roy 
amrcoronov. 
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apostles from whom alone, on account of their authority, he 
’ could have received his doctrine. When, therefure, with the 
view to establish the fact that he did not see the apostles after 
his conversion, he says, in verse 17, that he went not up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before him; and, in 
verses 18 and 19, that it was three years after his return from 
Arabia to Damascus * that he saw Peter and James, we can- 
not doubt but that he intended by this the apostles Peter and 
James, his uppermost thought being to prove that he waited 
a long time before seeing the apostles: witness the oath which 
he adds in verse 20 after having spoken of James in verse 
19. Iquestion whether, by the words, “ Other of the apostles 
saw I none, save James,” Paul did not mean to insist upon 
the point, that, far from having seen all the apostles, he had 
seen only two. “ Who will maintain then,” says Schnecken- 
burger, “that a James, who had not been an apostle, could 
have been accounted a pillar of the church, and moreover 
been placed beside Peter and John (Gal. ii. 9) among the 
Galatians, who judged so cautiously of apostolic authority that 
they would hardly accord it to Paul himself?” 

Finally, in Acts ix. 26-30, where Paul’s journey to Jerusa- 
lem is recorded, it is said that Barnabas led Paul to the apos- 
tles, («gis rods doordAove). There was then more than one 
apostle, which agrees with our opinion that Paul saw two of 
them: James and Peter. Wherefore they who maintain that 
the James of Gal. i. 19 is not the apostle, must admit a con- 
tradiction between the Acts and Galatians. 

Some may, perhaps, concede (Meyer) that Paul really gave 
the title of apostle to James in this verse ; but claim that the 
word apostle here designated, not one of the twelve, but merely 
a disciple who preached the gospel. 

Nevertheless, if we pay attention, we shall see that the epi- 
thet apostle is not given to James separately, but simultane- 
ously to Peter and James, and cannot be supposed to convey 
one meaning for the one and another for the other. If to this 
it is answered that Peter is here called apostle in the same 
sense as James, viz., in the broad sense of the word, we reply 
. « - « Paul wished to prove that he had not received his gos- 

1 from men, not even apostles, Whence it is evident that 
fe would speak of those who had lived most intimately with 
Jesus, and were best instructed in his doctrine. In fine, the 
reasons already cited, oppose our interpreting dadercd0¢ other- 
wise than by “apostle,” one of the twelve. 

We have remarked above that three passages shew the James 
of the Acts and Galatians, ddsagd¢ of Jesus to have been an 


* [Or after his conversion.—Olshausen, Hackett.] 
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apostle. We have noticed the more important one of these 
passages: let us now examine the other two. 

(2.) 1Cor. xv. 7, "Exsra Gg9n "IlaxiBy- “ After that he was 
seen of James.” 

This passage, which at first seems to have no bearing upon 
our question, and which we have not seen adduced by any 
critic, proves beyond doubt, in our opinion, that the James of 
the Acts and of Galatians was an apostle, 7. ¢., identical with 
James son of Alpheus. 

It is evident that Paul here means the James of whom he 
has already spoken in the epistle to the Galatians, and who is 
found to be the same with the James of the Acts ; for he gives 
him no epithet, he simply names him ; which proves that he 
is speaking of the only James, then celebrated, of the adsagés 
of Jesus, and not of the son of Zebedee, who had been dead 
fourteen years.* If he had meant to say that Jesus, after his 
resurrection, was seen of this latter, and not of the adcAges, he 
would have so expressed it, to avoid confusion, since his readers 
would naturally think of the James at Jerusalem. Whence, 
if we do not admit this latter to be the son of Alpheus, how 
shall we account for the appearance of Jesus to him? Would 
Jesus have shewn himself, especially after his resurrection, to 
any one who was not an apostle, who was converted but re- 
cently, who had been an unbeliever during his ministry ? 
Would he have put him on the same footing with Peter, to 
whom he likewise appeared specially? It seems to us that 
this would be wholly inadmissible. 

Shall we say, that by this appearance, Jesus wished to attach 
him to himself, as a little afterwards he did with respect to 
Paul? But where is the account of the conversion? The Acts 
say nothing of it; yet it would have been a sufficiently im- 
portant display of the power of Jesus for Luke to have spoken 
of it; and it seems to us that he would not have omitted the 
occasion for recording, as he did in Paul’s case, the miraculous 
origin of the conversion of so celebrated a disciple. There is, 
therefore, no risk in saying, as a conclusion from this p 
that the James of Paul, and, according to him, the ddsagés of 
Jesus, was the apostle, 7. e., son of Alpheus. 

(3.) 1 Cor. ix. 5, My obx tyomer eZoveiay GdsAQHy yuvalne, arspudysn, 
tog xed of Aoswol aardorodro:, xal of GdEADOl rod xugiov, xal Kypiig ; “* Have 
we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles, even t the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” 


* The first Epistle to the Corinthians, where our passage occurs, was written 
in the year 58, and James, son of Zebedee, suffered martyrdom in the year 44. 

t [French : “ét les fréres du Seigneur et Cephas,” “ both and.” The 
Eng. ver. translates: “and as the brethren, c., as if #¢ were repeated after the 
first xa/, thus materially altering the sense.—Tr. ] 
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This passage concerns the brethren of Jesus in general, 
- without precisely naming James or Jude; but it proves, in 
our opinion, that there was more than one adsAges of Jesus 
among the apostles; so much so that even the adversaries* 
of the apostleship of Jude recognise that “ this passage speaks 
of some other a besides James, son of Alpheus, whose 
relationship with the Lord may be unknown to us.” Schott, 
who thus speaks, thinks that Paul also makes allusion to 
Matthew, or Levi, who like James, is called the son of Al- 
pheus (Mark ii. 14); but this is a mere supposition; for the 
evangelists have never spoken of the relationship of Matthew 
with James. Schott explains this by saying that Alpheus may 
have had this son by a first wife; but he would be no less a 
brother of James on this account. 

Turn we to our passage. The words xa/ oi ddspoi Kugiov 
are placed between the preceding a¢ xa! of Acmoi dadoroda 
and the following xa/ Kypée, from which circumstance we can 
only refer them to persons who were apostles, Had not Peter 
been an apostle, but simply a distinguished disciple, this 
argument would not have availed us anything, since this 
sentence would shew merely that Paul chose to justify him- 
self, first, by the example of the apostles, next, by that of the 
brethren of Jesus, and lastly, by that of a distinguished dis- 
ciple ; but, since Peter is an apostle, we see not why the adea- 
goi who like him are named separately, may not also be apostles 
like him, especially in view of the order in which they are 
placed. Moreover it seems to us that Paul, desiring to vindi- 
cate his right to take with him a wife, in the estimation of the 
Corinthians, whose spirit he knew so well, would not, as a 
matter of prudence, have given as his authority the example 
of disciples who were not apostles. 

Finally, it is easy to explain why Paul has named Peter 
and the brethren of Jesus separately, viz.: from the fact that 
the former was one of the most distinguished apostles, and 
the latter were eminent among them (e.g. James) whether 
on account of their relationship with Jesus, or on account of 

rsonal merit. Wherefore he held that he was authorised 

y the example, not merely of the apostles in general, but 
even of the more influential among them, of Peter and the 
adsrpoi of Jesus. 

If our reasoning is satisfactory, this passage shews that 
some of the ddeAgoi of Jesus were found among the apostles ; 
for according to our view maintained elsewhere, we need not 
suppose that Paul’ meant to include all of them. We claim 
ol Jude and Jamies, because we find sufficient proof to sub- 


* Schott, who, it will be remembered, regards the Apostle Jude as the son 
of some unknown James. 
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stantiate the apostleship of these two only. Others’ suppose 
that Simon, one of the brethren of Jesus, may be identical with 
the apostle Simon Zelotes or the Canaanite; but he is not 
given as the brother of James in any catalogue of the apostles. 

We have shewn the identity of James, aé:Agés of Jesus 
(Matt. xiii. 55 ; Acts, and Gal. i. 19), with the apostle James, 
son of Alpheus. 

Ist. By the identity of the words AAgais and KAwmas. 

2d. By the fact that in the gospel history only one James 
appears to exercise apostolic authority. 

3d. By three passages in Paul’s epistles. 

We must therefore translate Paul’s expression ddApig roi 
Kugiov by cousin-german of the Lord (being son of Alpheus 
and not of joi and the désAgoi of Matthew (xiii. 55) by 
cousins, Now the James of Matthew had a brother by the 
name of Jude, and the James of Galatians and of Acts, being 
the son of Alpheus, had likewise a brother Jude who was an 
apostle, These two Judes are therefore one and the same. 

We have now arrived at the identity of Jude adsApé¢ of Jesus, 
with Jude the apostle. But the only possible authorship of the . 
epistle of Jude has already been found to lie between these two 
names, which now prove to belong to the same person. 

Tue Autor oF our Epistiz then is Jude the adsrgéc 2.¢., the 
own cousin of Jesus, the apostle, brother of the apostle James, 


surnamed é wixgés, son of Alpheus (or Clopas) and of Mary, 
sister of our Lord’s mother. 

The critics who agree with us in this opinion are the follow- 
ing: Ceillier,? Louis Ellies Dupin,’ Richard Simon, Calmet, 
Le Nain de Tillemont,’ Pritius and Hoffman, Hanlein, Chr. 
Wolff,’ Bertholdt, Hug,’ Eichhorn,’ Schneckenburger, Glaire,” 
Leclerc," Storr,” Pott,* Gabler," | Robinson,” H , 


* Schneckenburger and the old commentators. 

* Hist. Gén. des aut. sacrés et ecelésiast. Paris, 1729-63. 

® Nonv. biblioth. des auteurs eccl. Paris, 1686-1711. Prolégom. sur. le 
Bible. Amsterdam, 1701. 

* La sainte Bible en Latin et en Frangais, avec un comment. littér. et critique. 
Paris, 1714-1720. 

* Mémoires pour servir 4 V’hist. ecclés. Paris, 1793-1712.° 

* Introductio in lect. N. T. Leipsic, 1737. 

* Cure philolog. et critiew. Basle, 1741. ; 

* Einleit. in die Schriften des N. T. Stuttg. & Tub. ; 3d ed., 1826. 

® Einleitung in das N. T. Leips., 1804-1827. 

40 Introd. hist. et crit. aux livres de l’Anc. et du Nouv. Test. Paris, 1841. 

™ Novum Testamentum .... Francf.: 2d ed., 1714. 

12 Opuscula acad. ad interpret. libr. sacr. pertinent. Tub., 1796-1803. Diss. 

- seek tongues ill Lo. E hol. ; fase. Yepist 

>= * t. annot, illustr.; vol. 9. cat! , x 

Sanobi cur. oO Ful Pott. + 3d ed.; 1816. sal ; 

%* Diss, de Jac. epist. eid. adscript. auctore. Altorf, 1787. 

%* (Gr. and Eng. Lex. of the N. Test. New York, 1850. p. 355.) 

* [TComm. on Acts. Boston, 1852.) 
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Those on the contrary, who think that the epistle was written 
by Jude the adsAgic, z.e., brother of Jesus, distinguished from the 
apostle by the fact that he, they say, is the son of an unknown 
James, and not brother of James, as our author declares him- 
self to be, are as follows: Herder, Jessien, De Wette, Mayerhoff, 
Jachmann,' Neudecker, Scharling, Neander, Guericke, Schott, 
Sardinouz,’ ete. 





Art. Il—1. Memoirs of Aaron Burr. By Marruew L. Davis. 
Harper & Brothers. New York: 1857. 

2. Life and Times of Aaron Burr. By J. Parton. Mason & 
Brothers. New-York: 1858. 


A GREAT number of circumstances combine to attach to the 
subject of this sketch a peculiar and deep interest. His im- 
mediate antecedents were men pre-eminently distinguished, 
not less for their moral than their intellectual greatness. His 
own career as a brave and dashing military genius early dis- 
tinguished him as a man of no ordinary promise. His career 
at the bar was scarcely less brilliant, taking his position at a 
single bound, as it were, in the very foremost rank of his pro- 
fession. His rise to eminence in the political world was as 
unprecedentedly rapid as his subsequent downfall was sudden 
and complete. Singular and marked as was the vicissitude of 
fortune which attended him in later life, it was no less so 
than the fortitude and heroic courage with which he bore up 
under it. Pussessing intellectual qualities which might have 
immortalised him among the benefactors of his race, he made 
himself for ever infamous by prostituting them to uses totally 
inconsistent with an elevated and towering mind. Called 
into public life in an era remarkable for self-denial and patrio- 
tic self-sacrifice, he beheld in the appliances which public 
favour had placed within his reach only the most available 
means for gratifying a selfish ambition. Among a phalanx of 
statesmen illustrious for directness, integrity, fair and open 
dealing, he preferred ever to gain his object by the tortuous 
path of stratagem and intrigue. Ostensibly to take satisfac- 
tion for a personal offence, but really to silence the tongue of 
a formidable adversary, he imbrued his hands in the blood of 
the country’s idol. In a community where the sanctities of 
domestic life were usually revered, he bore the stigma of un- 
scrupulous libertinism ; circumstances indeed combining at 


* Commentar iiber die kathol. Briefe . . . Leips., 1838. 
* Comment. sur l’épitre de d’apétre Paul aux Gal. ete. Valenci, 1837. 
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one time to render him an object of admiration, at another of 
pity, and finally of ineffable contempt. 

The biographers of Mr Burr, Mr Davis, editor of his Me- 
moirs, and Mr Parton, author of the Life and Times of Aaron 
Burr, both of whose works we have taken as our text, are each 
of the opinion that, on the whole, their subject has been b 
far too severely condemned. That he-has been grossly belied, 
and that by men far beneath him in moral quality, as well as 
by those in high places, is doubtless true ; but, while the ho- 
nest attempt on the part of Mr Parton, in his singularly inte- 
resting volume, to shew this up, may, to some extent, modify 
his reputation, as coloured by the popular traditions concern- 
ing his character, yet so deeply settled have become the con- 
victions of the people in relation to his fatal defects of charac- 
ter, and evidently utter want of high principle, that but little 
or no permanent change in the public sentiment in this re- 
spect can ever be reasonably expected. , 

Perhaps we may as well add here what more we have to 
say with regard to the manner in which Mr Parton has dis- 
charged his duties as biographer ; and we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it such as to demand a cordial and emphatic recogni- 
tion. Contrary to the usual custom, Mr Parton has not be- 
come the advocate or apologist of his subject. Foul and 
spotted as is the reputation which has clung to him so perti- 
naciously and so long, he evinces no anxiety to whitewash him 
from it, nor to lose sight of the facts upon which the prevail- 
ing opinion is founded. He is by no means blind himself, nor 
would he, by throwing a shining veil over Burr’s natural de- 
formities, attempt to blind others to his radical defects of 
character. Far from setting him up as a model for good be- 
haviour, or becoming, in his zeal for what he deems historical 
justice, an apologist for base and malignant conduct, he aims 
only to present some of the most favourable aspects and ex- 
tenuating circumstances of Burr’s career. In a word, we be- 
lieve he has aimed to treat his subject with strict impartiality, 
influenced in his judgments by neither favour nor prejudice. 
He seems, in every case, to have spared no pains to ascertain 
the unrelenting truth. Every page bears mark of indefati- 
gable labour. The irksome details of political strife had to 
be carefully sifted ; a no small chaos of materials to be re- 
duced to historic order. But he has performed his task with 
the most evident honesty of purpose ; “‘ with the zeal,” indeed, 
“of an antiquary, and the taste of an artist.” Lis style is vigor-- 
ous and flowing, and marked by originality of expression and 
illustration. Besides giving us the Life of Burr, Mr Parton 
has also given us a very graphic transcript of his times, sketch- 
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ing at length the rise and progress of those political movements 
in which he acted so conspicuous a part, particularly of that 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Federal power, or 
influence of the Federal party, in the united States, in 1800 ; 
truly one of the most important passages in our political his- 
tory. But let us proceed with our inquest upon Colonel 
Aaron Burr. 

This notable character was born February 6th, 1756, in 
Newark, New Jersey. His, father, Rev. Aaron Burr, then 
president of Nassau Hall, at Princeton, was a man celebrated 
alike for his erudition, eloquence, and piety. His mother, the 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the distinguished New Eng- 
land metaphysician and divine, was likewise well known as a 
woman of fine culture and deep, fervent piety. As the pious 
mother of Augustine, while he was yet an infidel in his prin- 
ciples, and a libertine in his conduct, wept tears, and daily 
petitioned Heaven in behalf of her wayward son, so Mrs Burr, 
though she lived hardly to hear her child lisp his mother 
tongue, prayed daily that, should God spare his life, he might 
be guided into all truth, and serve faithfully the God of his 
fathers. In after years, when his propensity for intrigue be- 
came notorious, he was often faithfully warned that he was a 
“child of many prayers,” that the petitions of a pious mother 
to the throne of grace would yet “avail much,” either for or 
against him. Of the natural guardianship and protection of 
both these parents he was deprived at the early age of twenty- 
eight months. His youth was spent in the family of Timothy 
Edwards, his maternal uncle. While here he used frequently 
“to manifest his impatience of wholesome restraint by taking 
his bit between his teeth, snapping his finger at the tutor in 
charge, and running away.” 

At the age of twelve he entered Princeton College. Though 
a: grog to enter junior, in consideration of his youth, it is 
said, he was obliged to commence sophomore, a necessity to 
which he submitted with very bad grace. His time in college 
he devoted at first diligently to hard study, but subsequently 
more to desultory pursuits. He graduated, however, at the 
age of sixteen, receiving the highest academic honours which 
were in the hands of the faculty to bestow. Burr early formed 
many correct habits, both in regard to diet and intellectual 
labour, to which he firmly adhered through all his life. He 
never gambled, was never intemperate. Indeed to his severe 
regimen and regular habits in other respects, we feel war- 
ranted in attributing much of that physical and intellectual 
force which enabled him, during his protracted life, to endure 
such excessive fatigue of both body and mind. 
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During Burr’s college course, a “ revival of religion” occurred 
among the students. Young Burr was mace t awakened, 
and went so far finally as to talk with his venerable president, 
Dr Witherspoon, in relation to matters of religion, the revival 
then in progress, &c. Whereupon the reverend doctor assured 
him, that in his opinion it was not true rational religion, but 
fanaticism that was operating upon the minds of his friends. 
We never hear anything more of his inquiring “what he 
should do to be saved.” 

We next find him spending some time by invitation with a 
friend of his father, the noted Dr Bellamy, of Bethlehem, 
Conn., who, it appears, was anxious that, after the fashion of 
his antecedents, he should decide upon the ministry as his 
profession. After duly considering the matter, however, he 
came to the conclusion that he was possessed of none of the 
necessary “ gifts and graces” to qualify him for, or lead him 
to suppose that he was “called” to, that important work. 
Another conclusion of no little importance he arrived at, also, 
during this sojourn with his venerable friend, and that was, to 
use his own language, “ that the road to heaven was open alike 
to all,” the Westminster Catechism, and the instructions of 
his revered friend, to the contrary notwithstanding. It seems 
that not even the iron logic of his distinguished ancestor was 
sufficient to satisfy his mind that God “ chose whom he would 
to eternal life, and rejected whom he pleased, leaving them 
eternally to perish, and be everlastingly tormented in hell.” 
In a word, he rejected, as he always maintained, after calm 
and full investigations, the Gospel according to Jonathan Ed- 
wards, rejected it completely and for ever. 

We next find him stopping with his brother-in-law, Judge 
Tappan Reeve, who married his only sister, and studying con- 
stitutional history and military science. Burr seems to have 
been a natural born soldier. He always felt that he possessed 
not only the necessary genius and skill, but had pent up 
within him all the enthusiasm and ambition for military dis- 
tinction necessary to insure success, did but circumstances 
occur favourable for his development in that direction. Nor 
had he long to wait. The shedding of his country’s blood 
just at this juncture, at Lexington, Concord, and ker’s 
Hill, brought him at once from his retirement, from the com- 

anionship of his musty tomes, into the field of active duty. 
He felt that the time had now arrived for him to distinguish 
himself, “ to make his mark.” So, although only just entering 
his twentieth year, a mere stripling in appearance, at an age 
when most boys are just beginning to study in earnest, and to 
entertain some of the “ self-respecting views of manhood,” we 
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find him tendering his services in defence of American liberty, 
and panting for glory upon the battle-field. 

In July 1775, he joined the army at Cambridge. Although 
at first disgusted with the want of discipline and good order 
that prevailed among the troops, we soon find him, in spite of 
the remonstrances of friends at home, leaving a sick-bed to 
accompany General Arnold through the trackless, hideous wil- 
dernesses of Maine and Canada ; traversing, late in the season, 
precipitous mountains, thick woods, deep and almost impene- 
trable swamps and morasses, on his famous and bootless expe- 
dition to Quebec. On this expedition Burr rendered signal 
service to Arnold, especially by proceeding in advance, al- 
though at the imminent hazard of his life, with a verbal com- 
munication from Arnold to Montgomery. This mission he so 
well and satisfactorily accomplished, that he was immediately 
appointed by General Montgomery as one of his aids, with the 
rank of captain. In this capacity he served, displaying aston- 
ishing skill and intrepidity, during that disastrous assault 
upon Quebec in which the brave Montgomery fell. Burr was 
within a few feet of the General when the latter was struck 
by the fatal shot. He caught him up in his arms, and, in a 
dying condition, bore him from the battle-field. It was quite 
enough for a youth of twenty, however ambitious for military 
distinction, to have it caught upon the breath of fame, and 
whispered through all the land, that he had sustained in his 
youthful arms the dying Montgomery. Indeed the écla¢ which 
he, yet a beardless youth, acquired first by this adventurous 
march through the trackless desert of our north-eastern wilds, 
but more especially by being known as the chivalrous aid-de- 
camp whose arms supported the dying hero of Quebec, not 
less than his subsequent military exploits at Monmouth, Long 
Island, and Westchester, in all his after life gathered round 
him hosts of friends and admirers, and distinguished him asa 
man of no ordinary military prowess. 

Soon after the death of General Montgomery, Burr was made 
brigade-major under Arnold. With him, however, he remained 
only a few months. Some, by the way, may be curious to 
know what was his estimation of Arnold. Concerning him he 
used to hold the following language : “Though amid the exci- 
tants of battle a madman, ready for any deed of valour, he has 
not yet a particle of moral courage, is utterly unprincipled, 
has no love of country nor self-respeet to guide him, is not to 
be trusted anywhere but under the eye of a superior.” Con- 
trary to Arnold’s express commands, he soon left him in 
Canada, and proceeded to New York. Upon his return to this 
city, he at once received and accepted an invitation to be¢éome 
a member of Washington’s military family. But so repugnant 
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to his tastes were the orderly habits and cautious temperament 
of the wise chief, that they seem to have filled him with pro- 
found disgust. Burr here, for some reason, contracted for the 
General a dislike which he never afterward overcame ; while 
Washington, on the other hand, perceiving but too well Burr's 
want of high principle, very naturally distrusted him from the 
very first, and never after could be induced to repose in him 
any great confidence, or intrust him with any high responsi- 
bility. 

In the beginning of the next July he was appointed aid-de- 
camp to General Putnam, a rank with which he was better 
pleased. The distinguished part which Major Burr took, and 
the efficient services which he rendered in the retreat of our 
army under Washington, from Long Island and New York, 
established his character for intrepidity and military skill. 
His gallant conduct at Monmouth, during which battle his 
horse was shot under him, rendered him no less conspicuous 
than it had before done at Quebec. Hereupon he is appointed 
lieutenant-colonel. We follow him next in his delicate and 
difficult command on the lines of Westchester; again as ordered 
by Baron De Kalb to West Point; as designated by Washing- 
ton to take charge of the Tories in behalf of Governor Clinton, 
and so on from one important post of duty and labour to an- 
other, until at length his health gives way, his constitution is 
shattered, and he is forced to lay down his arms, to sheathe 
his sword, and abandon for ever his hopes of military glory. 
The exposure and fatigue from which he suffered on the day 
and night of the battle of Monmouth, seriously impaired his 
health. He never fairly recovered from their effects. His 
medical and other friends, therefore, whose opinions he felt 
himself bound to respect, expressed it as their conviction that 
he could never endure the fatigues of another campaign. So 
on the 10th of March 1779, at the age of twenty-three, having 
already won the reputation of being one of the most efficient 
and gallant officers of the American Revolution, he tendered 
his resignation to the commander-in-chief. In this connection 
it were proper enough to say, that though Washington mani- 
festly considered Burr destitute of principle, he yet as evidently 
respected him as a soldier, gave repeated evidence of entire 
confidence in his gallantry, his persevering industry, his judg- 
ment, and his discretion. 

Colonel Burr now returns to private life and the study of 
the law. After pursuing his studies one year only, he was ad- 
mitted, though with much opposition, to the bar at Albany, at 
which place he commenced practice. On the ensuing 2d of 
July he was married to Mrs Theodosia Prevost, widow of 
General Prevost, of the British army, a very intelligent and 
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accomplished lady. Up to this point, it may be well to state 
in passing, Mr Parton expresses it as his opinion that Colonel 
Burr “had not been profligate, had not yet had one amour of 
@ criminal kind, nor incurred an obligation which he had not 
discharged.” 

As soon as peace was declared he removed to New York, 
where, by unremitted attention to business, he soon found him- 
self crowded with clients, accumulating property, and taking 
the lead in his profession. His remarkable success and rapid 
elevation as a professional man, no doubt, were owing, in part 
at least, to the favourable auspices under which he commenced 
his practice in New York. It was just at the close of the Re- 
volution. Tory lawyers were put under the “ban of the em- 
pire,” while the Whigs, of course, were exalted, in point of pri- 
vilege, in a corresponding degree. He was, moreover, descended 
from a family, the prestige of whose name had its influence in 
bringing him into notice. He had retired from the army with 
distinguished honour ; these, united with talents which alone 
would have signalised him under any circumstances, combined 
to bring him at once prominently before the public, and enable 
him to take rank among the first lawyers of hisday. His time 
was now divided only between his profession and his heautiful 
home at Richmond Hill. Indeed, his beloved wife, his idol of 
a daughter, and his many friends, now engross a no small share 
of his thoughts. No man seemed to cherish warmer domestic 
attachments, to be more devotedly, fondly attached to his 
family than Aaron Burr. “The letters that passed between 
himself and wife, after they had been several years married, 
read like the passionate outpouring of Italian lovers in the 
first month of their betrothal.” But in an especial manner 
was he devotedly fond of hisdaughter. However lost he might 
have become in his subsequent life, to all that was loyal or 
holy ; “however poor, bereaved, contemned he may have been, 
with the penalties of debt and treason hanging over his head, 
and himself an outlaw and fugitive in the earth, one holy, loyal 
sentiment lingered in his perverted soul; love for the fair, 
gifted, gentle being who called him father. In his later life 
the only disinterested sympathy his letters breathe is for her. 
Indeed, the feeling and sense of duty which they manifest, 
offer a remarkable contrast to the parallel record of a life of 
unprincipled schemes and heartless amours.” Tradition says 
that this daughter was once complaining because she was not 
as pretty as some others. He reproved her gently, thus: “My 
daughter, would you become more beautiful? Seek, then, sweet- 
ness of temper, a tender, loving heart; let thus a beautiful spirit 
inform those features, and you will possess a beauty the power 
of which is infinitely beyund that which you now covet.” She 
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afterward became not only a cultivated and accomplished lady 
in the fashionable sense, but a woman of true refinement, pos- 
sessing many and rare virtues, and beauty besides. Yet how 
deep is our regret, that in teaching his gifted child so much, 
he yet taught her so little. Upon the loss of her son, she writes 
to her father thus: “ Whichever way I turn isanguish; Ithink 
even Omnipotence could give me no equivalent for my boy—no, 
none, none!” Alas that she had never been pointed to a God 
in whom she might have put her trust! Then might she have 
counted all her earthly losses gain. Indeed, Aaron Burr’s 
affection for his daughter was the great redeeming fact of his 
career and character. For her it was he seemed to live. In 
her were centred all his thoughts and hopes. And the very 
last thing which, upon his death-bed, he surrendered up, was 
the portrait of his dear Theodosia. But to return :— 


“ During these early years there was not a spot upon the bright- 
ness of his good name. A rising lawyer, devoted to business, avoid- 
ing politics, happy at home, honoured abroad, welcome in the most 
refined and elevated circles, and shining in them with all the lustre 
of a striking person, graceful manners, and a polished wit, who would 
have predicted for him anything but a career of still increasing bril- 
liancy, a whole lifetime of honourable exertion, and a name that 
would have been distinction to all who bore or should inherit it.” 


Colonel Burr, however, was at length induced to enter pub- 
lic life ; was elected a member of the state legislature by the 
Whigs, in the spring of 1784; was a member during two ses- 
sions, taking, on all great questions, an active and decided 
part. He distinguished himself first, by advocating the pas- 
sage of a bill for the gradual abolition of slavery in the State 
of New York, adding an amendment, which was lost, that 
slavery should be entirely abolished after a day specified. 
Secondly, and —, did he bring himself into notice, 
and establish his reputation for firmness, sagacity and discri- 
mination, by his unsuccessful opposition to the so-called ““Me- 
chanics’ Bill,” which was afterward pronounced unconstitutional 
on the same grounds upon which Burr had based his objections, 
So great was Governor Clinton’s confidence in his wisdom and 
integrity, that, though politically opposed to him, he appointed 
him Attorney-General of the State, which office Colonel Burr 
accepted in September 1789. While serving in this capacity, 
he reared for himself a lasting monument of his patience, juridi- 
cal wisdom, and skill, by his masterly report as chairman of a 
board of commissioners appointed by the legislature to exa- 
mine the various claims fold against the state for services 
rendered, or injuries sustained, during the Revolution. Though 
the task was one of great delicacy, and surrounded by incaleul- 
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able difficulties, yet in so masterly and exhaustive a manner 
did he accomplish it, that the report met with no opposition 
whatever, and formed the basis thereafter of all settlements 
with public creditors on account of the war. 

On the 19th of January, Colonel Burr was appointed a 
senator of the United States. Until about this time he was 
little known as a partisan politician ; now he seems to have 
committed himself fully to the troublous element of politics ; 
a step which his biographers regards as “ the spring of all his 
woes —the great mistake of his life. In Congress Burr fully 
sustained his reputation as a man of great force of character, 
firmness, industry, and sagacity. The Journals of the Senate 
afford ample evidence that he was an industrious and efficient 
member of that body. It is true that he felt called upon, upon 
every favourable opportunity, to stigmatise Washington’s doc- 
trine of non-intervention—the doctrine of the administration 
—as “cold and repulsive neutrality.” But this only shews 
that he was afflicted with some of the “fast” notions enter- 
tained and advocated occasionally by legislators of a later day. 
In 1792 Governor Clinton nominated him as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State, and thus, in the short space of 
three years, he was advanced from a private station to a seat 
in the national councils, and to the highest honour of the bar, 


and very soon after to a competition with Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Clinton, for the presidency itself. This point he 
reached when he was but thirty-six years of age, and that with- 
out having originated or being the exponent of any particular 
political idea or measure ; without, indeed, being fully com- 
mitted to either of the two leading ee 


Wherein lay the cause of Colonel Burr’s sudden elevation 
and advancement, and that over the head of longer tried and 
more experienced politicians, in a State where the leading 
families had for a century nearly monopolised the offices of 
honour and emolument, it is not an easy matter to determine; 
indeed it was as much an enigma to his cotemporaries as to 
more recent writers of political history. Some thought it was 
owing to the prestige of his father and grandfathers’ names, 
among whom was John Adams ; others, like Hamilton, attri- 
buted it to his unequalled wire-pulling ; some thought it was 
his military reputation ; others called it luck. His own circle 
of friends of course regarded his elevation as the legitimate re- 
sult of a superiority to most of his rivals, in knowledge, culture, 
and talents. Doubtless all these were causes of his success, 
But whatever may have been the cause, we think the fact of 
his success deserving of consideration, especially as it demon- 
strates the confidence which the democracy thus far reposed 
in him. Another transaction, which occurred during his sena- 
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torial career, also clearly demonstrates this. Colonel Burr 
was recommended by the Senate to Washington, as a substi- 
tute for Morris, who, on account of his monarchical views and 
opposition to the revolution then in progress there, had be- 
come extremely odious to the people, as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the French Republic... To Madison and Monroe, 
who were delegated by the Senate to confer with the Presi- 
dent, he replied that he made it a rule of life never to recom- 
mend or nominate any person for a high and responsible 
station in whose integrity he had no confidence; that wanting 
that confidence in Colonel Burr, he could not nominate him. 
So great, however, was the confidence of the Senate, not only 
in his capacity, but in his integrity, that they remonstrated 
with the President. He, however, remained inflexible. Mon- 
roe was nominated in his stead. Colonel Burr did not accept 
the appointment tendered him by Governor Clinton, as Judge 
of the Supreme Court. His term of office as senator expired 
March 4. 1797. In 1798 he was again elected to the Assembly 
from the city and county of New York. It was in this year, 
a year marked by more political virulence than any other since 
the independence of the country, that the foundations were laid 
for the overthrow of the Federal power in the United States. 
To this end, and thus to the first triumph of his party, no man, 
perhaps, contributed more than Aaron Burr. It was he who 
taught the democracy how to conquer. It is true that it 
devolved upon Thomas Jefferson to furnish the ideas; yet 
it was extremely doubtful whether those ideas would soon 
have been realised in our government, and been carried to their 
practical results, had it not been for the tactics of Aaron Burr. 
A new president was to be elected. The prospect was gloomy; 
all places of high trust and positions of influence were under 
the patronage of the administration. Many of the city banks, 
it was said, were influenced in their discounts by party con- 
siderations. It was evident, however, that as went the State 
of New York, so would be decided the contest through the 
whole Union ; and as the city of New York decided, so would 
the State. Colonel Burr therefore set himself desperately 
about maturing his plans and perfecting his organisations so 
as to secure the city of New York. He was successful. Al- 
though in 1799 the Federal party as usual had been triumphant, 
the year following returned a Democratic Legislature. The star 
of the Federal party, which from the foundation of the govern- 
ment had been in the ascendant, had now set for ever. Presi- 
dential electors of the Democratic party were appointed. Burr's 
services were appreciated by the democracy. He was appointed 
on the ticket with Mr Jefferson, for the offices of president and 
vice-president of the United States. By the Constitution, as it 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXIX. Mum 
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was originally adopted, the person who had the greatest num- 
ber of votes, if a majority of the whole number given, was 
president, and the person having the next highest number 
was vice-president. When the ballots were examined, it was 
ascertained that Mr Jefferson and Mr Burr were the two 
highest candidates, and that their votes were equal. So near 
came Aaron Burr to being the chief executive of the United 
States. The House of Representatives, after a contest pro- 
ducing the most implacable and bitter animosities, decided in 
favour of Jefferson. Mr Jefferson was therefore declared presi- 
dent, and Aaron Burr vice-president elect of the United States. 
Although it was painfully evident that Jefferson cherished 

a mortal dislike for Burr, and subsequently left no stone un- 
turned to blast his reputation and ruin his prospects, arising 
doubtless from the above named contest for the presidency, 
re it is equally apparent that Thomas Jefferson could never 
ave taken that distinguished seat but for the eminent ser- 
vices, the indefatigable labours of Colonel Aaron Burr. “This 
presidential contest, also,” says Mr Davis, “afforded the enemies 
of Colonel Burr an opportunity to lay deep and broad a founda- 
tion from which to assail him with the battering-rams of de- 
traction, falsehood, and calumny ; and from that day, until he 
was driven into exile from the land of his fathers, he was 
pursued with an intolerance as relentless as the grave. At 
the height of his popularity, influence, and glory in 1801, we 
find him, as the consequence of this intolerance and persecu- 
tion, before the close of 1804, suspected, contemned, derided, 
prostrated ; and all,” adds Mr Davis, “ without any wrong act 
on the part of the vice-president.” That he was basely, cruelly 
belied and traduced ; aceused falsely of intriguing and bar- 
gaining with the opposite party to promote his own election, 
there probably can be but little doubt. But does not the very. 
fact that he was thus confidently assailed, and persistently. 
followed up with detraction and calumny, indicate. that his 
enemies were aware that there was some fatal defect in his 
character, and that therefore his reputation could be easily 
undermined and destroyed? Does not the fact that he was 
so easily sacrificed, clearly shew that his hold upon the confi- 
dence and the affections of the people was slender and pre- 
carious ; that he really never had any place in their heart ; 
that, though indeed he might have committed no overt wrong 
act, yet there must have been something “rotten in Denmark ?” 
Though we by no means deem Aaron Burr, politically speaking, 
to have been altogether the dark, dangerous, and dishonest 
man he impressed others as being, and which his enemies suc- 
ceeded but too well in making him out, yet there must have 
been in him an element, a basis of the unscrupulous, without 
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which the slanders of his adversaries could never have taken 
effect. Perhaps the secret of his fall was, that as a politician 
he never had any real basis, such as great ideas, strong con- 
victions, important original measures, a grand policy; in 
short, as Honour was his only god, so it was but too apparent 
that rather for personal reasons than any great desire to pro- 
mote the public weal, it was that he had turned politician. 
Resting upon such a sandy foundation, taken in connection 
with the fact that his peculiar gifts were not of a nature to 
charm the multitude, it ceases to be so much a wonder that 
he was so easily prostrated. 

The animosities, then, to which this presidential contest 
gave rise, seem to have fixed the destiny of Burr. From this 
period his direction is downward. 

It was during his term of vice-presidency that his famous 
duel with General Alexander Hamilton was fought. Briefly 
let us state some of the circumstances which led to that 
melancholy affair. Hamilton and Burr were among the 
most notable men of their day, and may be regarded as 
rather the exponents of their respective parties. Hamilton 
was a violent, headstrong partisan, yet the basis of his cha- 
racter was noble and disinterested ; no man more honourable 
in his feelings than he; none more generous or more kind, 


Burr, on the other hand, ever ee with regard to in- 


fringing the rights of others, was heartless in the matter of 
demanding satisfaction when any unfortunately trespassed 
upon his own. That Hamilton was in the habit of pursuing 
Burr with denunciation and abuse, none who know the former 
as the partisan politician will fora moment doubt. Hamilton 
himself admits that he had said things which bore hard upon 
both his public and private life. During the campaign for 
the election of governor of the State of New York in 1804, in 
which Burr was sustained by a wing of the Democratic party 
as a candidate for that office, a slander was perpetrated under 
the sanction and cover of General Hamilton’s namé, which 
seems to have stung Burr to the quick. Burning under a 
sense of his wrongs, he demanded of Hamilton an unqualified 
acknowledgment or denial of the use of any expressions which 
would warrant the assertions that had been publicly made by 
his friends. Hamilton, for obvious reasons, was not prepared 
to do either. If Colonel Burr would specify the particular 
offensive epithet which he was reported to have used, he 
would make all due explanations, But Colonel Burr would 
accept nothing less than a general disavowal of any intention 
on his part in his various conversations to convey any im- 

ression derogatory to his honour. Hamilton, while of course 
S could make ne such general disavowal, felt himself debarred- 
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from making even those general concessions which he might 
otherwise have made, by the cold and peremptory manner in 
which he was addressed. A challenge was the result. On 
Wednesday, July 12, at seven o'clock a.m., the parties met at 
Wehawken, on the Jersey shore. General Hamilton fell 
mortally wounded at the first fire, was conveyed home in 
a dying condition, and expired the next day about two 
o'clock. 

That which gives this transaction on Colonel Burr’s part 
quite all the atrocity of murder, is the coolness and deliberate 
determination, the stern heartlessness with which he pursued 
his victim. He no doubt had his provocations; felt that he 
had ; but while we do not yet believe them sufficient, or of a 
nature to justify, according to the world’s own “code,” the 
challenge, or withdraw from that transaction the charge of 
murder, yet even had they been, he, by his apparently heartless 
and revengeful conduct, has for ever forfeited the sympathies 
of his fellows. Yet was this duel even more fatal to himself 
than to the dead. From that hour forth he wandered a fugi- 
tive and outlaw in the earth. In short, the fate of both 
these men affords a melancholy example of the folly and sin 
of sacrificing principle to false notions of honour, of sub- 
stituting pride for honesty, and regarding the speech of people 
rather than the unequivocal commands of God. This duel, 
however, was not altogether without its beneficial effects. 
There can be no doubt but that it served to rouse the mind 
of the free states to a sense of the execrableness of the prac: 
tice of duelling, and rendering it for ever thereafter entirely 
odious. 

Colonel Burr, much to his surprise, finding that the disastrous 
results of his meeting with Hamilton had stirred upsuch a storm 
of popular indignation against him as to render it quite imprac- 
ticable to remain at home, escaped to the Southern States, where 
he remained until the next session of Congress, when he again 
appeared in Washington to resume his duties as president of 
the Senate. The last act of importance performed by Colonel 
Burr in this capacity was to preside in the case of Judge 
Samuel Chase, who was impeached before the Senate of the 
United States for high crimes and misdemeanors. Here 
Colonel Burr evinced all his accustomed promptitude, energy, 
and dignity. His impartiality and fairness won for him the 
applause of his opponents as well as friends. It was said of 
him, indeed, that “he conducted with the dignity and im- 
partiality of an angel, but with the rigour of a devil.” 

On the 4th of March 1805, his term of office expired, and 
he retired for ever from public life. On the 2d he took-his 
leave of the Senate. “It had been for some days upon my- 
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mind,” he says, “to say something upon that occasion, but had 
nothing prepared.” His address, however, was one of great 
power, and produced an unexpected and profound sensation. 
The whole Senate, embracing of course many bitter political 
enemies, were in tears, and so unmanned, it is said, that it was 
some time before they sufficiently recovered themselves to come 
to order and elect a president pro tem. In the conclusion of 
this address occur these memorable words: “ This house is a 
sanctuary—a citadel of law, of order, of liberty—and it is here, 
it is here, in this exalted refuge, HERE, if anywhere, will re- 
sistance be made to the storms of political phrensy and the 
silent arts of corruption; and if the Constitution be ever 
destined to perish by the sacrilegious hands of the demagogue 
or usurper, which God avert, its expiring agonies will be wit- 
nessed on this floor.” 

The last passage in the life of Colonel Burr, of any particu- 
lar public interest, is that of his apprehension and trial for 
treason. For several years previous to 1805, Burr had enter- 
tained the project as entirely feasible and practicable, of revo- 
lutionising Mexico. At that time, 1805, it was generally 
thought that a war with Spain was inevitable. In anticipa- 
tion of that war, Burr began making preparations for an ex- 
pedition into Mexico, with a view of inducing the people of 
that province to improve that opportunity afforded them of 
throwing off the yoke, and declaring themselves independent 
of the mother country. But, in no case such war should be 
declared, it was his design to settle upon a tract of land which 
he had purchased, lying in the then Mississippi Territory. But 
hardly had Burr commenced active operations, before rumours 
were put afloat and industriously circulated that he was 
raising an army in the United States for the express pur- 
pose of making a fillibustering descent upon Mexico, with a 
view of wresting it from Spain, a country with which we were 
then at peace. Nor did these rumours stop here. It was soon 
whispered that he had hostile intentions against the United 
States, contemplated the separation of the whole Mississippi 
Valley from the general government, and establishing there a 
new realm with himself at the head. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, these rumours, so utterly without foundation, for his 
whole force at no time exceeded one hundred and twenty men, 
immediately struck terrer to every heart. Burr seemed for a 
time abandoned by his most confidential and devoted friends. 
Even his son-in-law, Governor Alston, of South Carolina, 
dared hardly to communicate with him. The result was, 
Colonel Burr was at once arrested as a traitor, transported 
from Mississippi to Richmond, and, after enduring outrages 
and cruelty almost beyond description, was brought to trial 
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before the Circuit Court of the United States, Judge Marshall 
presiding. After a long and tedious trial, in which all the 
influences, instrumentalities, and means that executive power 
and patronage could control, that legal skill could invent 
er eloquence summon, were employed to secure his eon- 
viction, he was acquitted—acquitted not through any clem- 
ency or partiality of his judges, but because his own acuteness 
as a lawyer, and the adroitness with which he managed his 
defence, enabled him not only to establish incontestably his 
own innocence, but to thwart the foul designs of those who 
elamoured for his blood. 

Not long before Burr’s death, he was asked if he ever seri- 
ously designed the separation of the Union, He replied with 
indignation, “that he would as soon have thought of taking 
possession of the moon, and informing his friends that he in- 
tended dividing it up between them.” While Texas, aided by 
thousands of American citizens, was struggling for her inde- 

endence, he used to say: ‘ Alas, I was thirty years too soon. 

hat was treason in me thirty years ago is patriotism now.” 

This illustrates what was probably his true political character. 
He was a fillibusterer. 

The remainder of Colonel Burr’s strangely eventful history 
is soon told. Conceiving that, in view of the personal and poli- 
tical rancour which the death of General Hamilton and vari- 
ous other causes had excited against him, a temporary ab- 
sence was desirable, after taking every precaution to keep his 
movements a profound secret, he sailed from New York on the 
7th of June for England, ‘“ Like a criminal he fled from the 
country which had once delighted to honour him—from a city 
in whose counsels his voice had been potential, and of whose 
society he had been esteemed an ornament,” Rumour, how- 
ever, “ with her thousand tongues,” had preceded him. The 
English Government distrusted him. After a few pleasant 
months, therefore, spent with his favourite master in social 
and political science, Bentham, he was obliged to flee to the 
continent, and finally took his way to Paris, After experi- 
encing there a varied fortune, often sunk in poverty and dis- 
tress, during five years, insulted by both American officials 
and French, Napoleon, then at the height of his power and 
glory, giving no heed to his petitions for passports and protec- 
tion, although his brother Joseph, now just placed upon the 
Spanish throne, in years agone, when an exile and fugitive in 
his turn from his native land, had been an old guest at Rich- 
mond Hill, he finally secured the necessary papers and recom- 
mendations to secure him a passage home, and arrived in 
Boston, June 1812. 

What a comment this upon the instability, the uncertainty of 
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human affairs! Here was the ex-vice-president of the United 
States reduced so low as to barely eke out a scanty subsistence 
in a foreign capital, and beg for the paltriest of favours from 
insolent and purse-proud officials, So true is it, as Juvenal 
says :— 

Turba Remi sequitur fortunami, ut semper, et odit 

Damuatos. 

Immediately upon his return from Europe, or as soon after 
as relentless creditors would let him, he opened an office, and 
commenced again the practice of law in the city of New York. 
The distinguished reputation with which he retired from the 
bar in 1801 secured for him at once an extensive and lucrative 
practice. In this pursuit he ee the remainder of his days. 

His wife having now been long dead, and despairing of ever 
living to redeem the glory he had lost, his thoughts and affec- 
tions more than ever centre in his daughter and her son, 
Aaron Burr Alston. These were all he had left in the wide 
world to love or live for. Judge, then, of the sorrow that 
must have pierced his soul, as he learned, by almost the first 
mail after his return from Europe, that that fair-haired, intel- 
lectual boy, for whom he had felt such constant and increasing 
anxiety, to whom he was looking to redeem all his own glory 
and transmit down the mingled blood of Alston and Burr, was 
indeed dead! Desolating in its effects as was this blow, it 
was, alas, to be soon followed by another, if possible, still more 
so. Partly with a view of counteracting the éffects of her 
own deep-settled grief and a disease which was fast wasting 
her away, and partially to afford her father some consolation 
under their mutual bereavement, Mrs Alston left her southern 
home, by ship, about the 1st of January, 1813, on this journéy. 
As if to complete for the old man the tragic antithesis of des- 
tiny, this beloved and gifted daughter, she who had shed such 
an angelic ray upon his dark career, was never heard of 
more. “The agonies of suspense now endured by the husband 
and father, how eager letters were written by each to tell the 
other she had not yet arrived, the weary waiting for the mail, 
the daily hope sol daily despair,” can of course be neither 
imagined nor described. Gradually a fixed and settled gloom 
overshadowed the husband’s mind, and when at length the crush- 
ing but inexorable conviction could be no ry 9 resisted that 
his beloved Theodosia too, as well as his son, had passed from _ 


his arms and tm for ever, that his beloved wife had probably 


found her final resting-place in the coral caves of old ocean, 
he drooped and died, the victim of a “ weight of woe” which 
time could neither subdue nor change. But Aaron Burr still 
lived. Though bolt after bolt in rapid succession from the 
skies had scathed and desolated him, he yet stood alone— 
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majestic in his loneliness, sublime in his desolation. Severed 
now indeed he was from the human race, without a single ob- 
ject in earth or heaven to a his hopes upon, yet he mur- 
mured not, but sternly, calmly continued to walk the earth, 
until his head was blanched with the snows of fourscore 
winters. Never very social in his habits, he became less and 
less so as years wore on. Though not morose in his disposi- 


tion, he yet felt no sympathy with the living world about him, 
asked for none. 


“* He goes to the river side, 
Nor hook nor line hath he, 
He stands in the meadows wide, 
Nor gun nor scythe to see. 
With none has he to do, 
And none to seek him, 
Nor men below, 
Nor spirits dim ;” 
but in fearful, yet uncomplaining wretchedness, stands to ex- 
piate his folly and his sin, conscious that “the thorns he’s 
reaping, though they tear him, and he bleeds, are of the tree 
he planted.” He reminds us of the naked grandeur of the 
stripped winter oak, torn, perhaps, by lightning and tempest, 
yet bearing proudly up against the sky, solitary, desolate. 
Aaron Burr died in the eighty-first year of his age, September 
14. 1836, and was “ gathered to his fathers.” He was buried 
according to his request, as nearly as possible at the feet of his 
father and grandfather, in the college burial-place at Princeton, 
with the honours of war, and was followed to his last home 
by the professors and students of the college, together with 
several of the clergy and a large concourse of citizens and 
friends. 

Courage and fortitude were the darling virtues of Colonel 
Burr. He was a man of imperturbable coolness, self-posses- 
sion, and presence of mind, He never suffered himself to be 
affected by sudden change of fortune for weal or woe, but cul- 
tivated both in himself and others a soldierly hardness of 
character. Hewasaremarkable business man, He has been 
called, from his irrepressible activity, ‘‘ business incarnate.” 
Whatsoever he undertook withal he had a remarkable faculty 
of bringing to pass. In his diet he was a Spartan, abstemious, 
temperate. Colonel Burr was generous to a fault, a trait of 
character attested by the liberal distribution of his own private 
means among his more destitute companions in arms during 
the war, until the ample patrimony which he had inherited 
was quite exhausted; by the crowd of beggars that always 
thronged his door; by the fact that he always had one or 
more indigent young men or women with him, in whose edu- 
cation he took a deep interest, one of the most distinguished 
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of whom, perhaps, was the late Vanderlyn, whose “ Landing of 
Columbus,” painted for one of the panels in the rotunda at 
the capitol in Washington, attests at once the genius of the 
artist and the generosity of his benefactor. Yet his generosity 
was not of that nobler kind allied with and made possible 
through frugality, He freely gave. away that with which he 
ought to have paid his debts, or made provision against the 
day of his necessities. Whatever other bad qualities Burr 
had, and they were many, it is said of him that no man would 
go further to alleviate the sufferings of another, or make 
greater sacrifices to promote the interests of a friend. He was, 
moreover, passionately fond of children, and mingled often 
in their innocent sports. However hard his lot, he never 
repined. However much he had been the victim of injury 
and injustice, he never denounced any one. 

He came before us first in public life asa soldier. As such 
we found him brave, indefatigable, sacrificing ; as an officer, 
efficient, sagacious, prompt, ranking at the early age of twenty- 
twoamong the first, It is true that he seemed to be actuated 
rather by a love of, and ambition for, military glory, than an 
exalted sentiment of patriotism ; yet we are not to forget that 
in that service he sacrificed his health and patrimony. Though 
but a boy in appearance, it is said that his presence among 
his troops was a sufficient pledge of good order, and if at the 
head of his regiment, almost an equal pledge of victory. He 
was a rigid disciplinarian, a consummate tactician, and inde- 
fatigable in the pursuance of this plan. To what heights of 
distinction he might have attained, had not his health failed 
him, we can only conjecture. Mr Parton says: “ Had his 
Mexican expedition succeeded, I think he had it in him to 
run as successful a career in Spanish America as did Napoleon 
in Europe.” 

As a lawyer Colonel Burr cannot, according to the acute 
analysis of his biographer, claim a place among the greatest of 
his profession. Yet as a lawyer of the second rank, as a skilful 
practitioner, rather than one particulary erudite or profound, 
he thinks his equal never lived. 

As a speaker he was colloquial in his style, dignified and 
impressive in manner, resembling, says Mr Davis, “an ele- 
vated tone of conversation, by which a man, without any seem- 
ing effort, pours his ideas in measured and beautiful language 
into the minds of some small select circle, dislodging all they 
may have previously entertained upon a given subject, and fix- 
ing his own there by a magical fascination, which when he 
chose he could make almost irresistible. His speeches were 
usually argumentative, short, and pithy. His appeals, whether 
to judge or jury, were sententious and lucid. No flights of 
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fancy, no parade of impassioned sentences, were to be found 
in them. Never vehement or declamatory, he was always 
conciliating and persuasive. Whatever he had to say he spoke 
boldly, and plainly, and deliberately. Too dignified ever to 
be a trifler, his sarcasm rarely created a laugh, but told power- 
fully upon those who provoked it. It is not a little strange, 
in view of the signal success which always attended his oratori- 
cal efforts, that he should feel, as he has been frequently heard 
to express himself, that he was no orator, having never spoken 
with pleasure or even self-satisfaction. Indeed he seems never 
to have been proud of anything save his military career. What 
he achieved in law or politics was as nothing in his eyes in 
comparison with his deeds as a soldier of the Revolution. 
But at any rate, judging from results, but few men could be 
called more eloquent. Unfortunately no complete or authentic 
specimen of his eloquence has ever come down to us. 

As a statesman, less philosophical and profound than Hamil- 
ton, far less comprehensive and general in his views than 
Jefferson, he was yet sagacious, discriminating, and practical, 
one. withal an administrative ability rarely equalled. 

e belonged, in a word, to that class of men whom we deno- 
minate shrewd, sagacious politicians, rather than profound 
statesmen. Originating no ideas himself, no man knew better 
how to invent the necessary tacties to carry out the ideas of 
another. Jefferson said of him that, “he was a great man in 
little things, but really a small one in great ones.” One of the 
truest remarks Hamilton ever made of his antagonist was, 
“that his talents were better adapted to a particular plot than 
® great and wise drama,” 

Colonel Burr’s mind, then, cannot be said to have been a 
eomprehensive one, but rather acute, analytical, and dis- 
criminating, quick to conceive things in detail, but not cal- 
culated to entertain masses of ideas. Distinguished as was 
Burr as a polemic, “ great and brilliant” as Mr Parton 
thinks he would have become as an instructor of youth, we 
agree with Mr Davis in thinking that his peculiar intellectual 
gifts, together with his courtly and fascinating manners, pre- 
eminently fitted him for diplomacy. While it is altogether 
idle and vain to speculate upon what he might have become 
had Washington yielded to the importunities of Madison, 
Monfoe, and others, and appointed him minister to the 
French Republic, it is yet not only possible, but quite pro- 
bable, that, standing as he then did in the original brightness 
of his character, he would have reflected honour upon the 
country, shed new lustre on his own name, and prepared the 
way for a destiny widely different from what he was. 
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The morals of Colonel Burr, as is well known, were most 
corrupt. Believing in the Bible, he yet practically discarded 
it as useless, Disgusted with the ascetic features of Puritanism, 
reared under a type of religion that did not engage his affections 
nor satisfy his intellect, he seems to have turned his back upon 
the faith of his fathers altogether ; with the rash hand of im- 
patience to have thrown away the sweet with the bitter, all 
the wheat with the chaff, and to have degenerated into an un- 
natural example of Voltairian scepticism and Chesterfieldian 
vanity and falseheartedness. From the beginning to the end 
of his career we find no trace of moral principle. He never, 
apparently, felt any compunction of conscience for whatever 
he may have done; yet, in justice to him, let it be said, he 
was no foul-mouthed scoffer at religion. His integrity as a 
politician has been a subject of much diseussion. As destitute 
as he was of any moral prineiple, as exclusive, exacting, and 
subtle as was his selfishness, we yet have no evidence that he 
ever abandoned his convictions for a price. Though his path 
was indeed a tortuous one, yet it was not therefore necessarily 
one of perfidious intrigue. Though his ambition was without 
limit or restraint, we have no evidence that it was a treason- 
able ambition. Unscrupulous as he was in the use of means, 
it would yet be difficult to point out a single instance in his 
public life where he was ever disloyal. 

With regard to the matter of Burr’s relations with women 
there is some difference of opinion between Mr Davis and Mr 
Parton. The former says: “The sacred bonds of friendship 
were unhesitatingly violated when they operated as barriers 
to the indulgence of his passions.” And such has ever been 
the prevailing opinion. But Mr Parton assures us, on the 
ether hand, on what to him appears good authority, that Mr 
Burr has been somewhat belied in this matter ; that he was 
far from being the tricky Satanic monster of prevailing tradi- 
tion ; that he was no debauchee ; that he gave no evidence of 
a love for any of the grosser forms of licentiousness. He assures 
us that he was “no corrupter of virgin innocence, no de- 
spoiler of honest households, no betrayer of tender confidences, 
but only a man of gallantry,” who, except invited, never was 
guilty of carrying an intrigue to the point of criminality, 
&c. But this description, after all, only converts him into the 
smooth, smiling, plausible demon, a character indeed re- 
minding us forcibly of Goethe’s Mephistopheles in Faust. . 

Colonel Burr was about five feet six inches in height. He 
was well formed and erect in his attitudes. In all his move- 
ments there was a military air. Although of small stature 
there was a loftiness of mien about him that could not pass 
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unnoticed by a stranger. His deportment was polished and 
courtly. His features were regular, and generally considered 
handsome. His eye was jet black, with a brilliancy never 
surpassed, while his whole manner, whether performing the 
appropriate civilities of the drawing-room, or furnishing enter- 
tainment in a more privately social way, was inconceivably 
fascinating. Strange that a man whom nature formed to 
move in so exalted a sphere of usefulness, should ever consent 
to be influenced, much less actuated, by considerations other 
than such as ought to govern an honourable mind; nay, con- 
descend to wallow in the quagmire of insatiate and unhallowed 
passion, to draggle the pinions of a spirit which might and 
ought to have been an angel of light to the world, in the 
cesspools of infamy and lust. Yet this only teaches that 
important lesson, so often taught, that intellectual strength is 
no defence against the cruel power of temptation, no guarantee 
of dominion over ourselves. Had this most remarkable man, 
created manifestly by the God of nature to put forth a com- 
manding agency in human affairs, only fashioned his character 
after the type and pattern furnished in the gospel; had he but 
consented to have been guided by those high moral considera- 
tions by which a Milton, a Burke, or a Washington were guided, 
and upon which alone can be predicated success; had he, ina 
word, but consented to have been a faithful servant of the Most 
High, his life, instead of being a signal and unhappy failure, as 
now, might have been a victorious success. His name, instead 
of being universally held up to execration and “cast out as 
evil,” might have been gratefully remembered for all coming ~ 
time; where he now may have been a curse, he might have 
been the instrument of vast benedictions to millions. But his 
career now looms up dark in the history of the past, as a signal 
token of God’s eternal displeasure with such as, though re- 
sponsible for a mighty influence in the world, dare to trifle 
with it by living “without God.” The results of his conduct 
verify the words of Young :— 
“Talents, angel bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments 


In false ambition’s hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown ;” 


and in his own experience as faithfully verify the fearful pre- 
dictions of the Psalmist concerning those that forget God: 
“ His house and his heart shall be left unto him desolate ; his 
life shall be smitten down to the ground, and he made to dwell 
in darkness as one long dead.” We behold in him, if not all 
that Gilfillan saw in his ancient prototype in Paradise Lost, 
“the clouded ruins of a God,” at least the wreck of all that is. 
divine in man. “He lived,” indeed, as Washington Irving 
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said of King Philip, “a wanderer and a fugitive in his native 
land, and went down at last like a lonely bark, foundering 
amid darkness and tempest, without a pitying eye to weep his 
fall, or a friendly hand to record his struggle.” 


Art. III.—The Service of the House of God, according to the 
practice of the Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Witt1aM 
Listox, Minister of Redgorton. Edinburgh: 1858. Pp. 
411. 12mo. 


Presbyterian Liturgies, with specimens of Forms of Prayer for 
Worship,as used in the Continental Reformed and American 
Churches : with the Directory for the Public Worship “of 
God, agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster: and Forms of Prayer for Ordinary and Commu- — 
nion Sabbaths, and for other Services of the Church. By a 
Minister of the Church of Scotland. Edinburgh: 1858. 
Pp. 120. 8vo. 


In taking a survey of existing churches, it is curious to ob- 
serve how far their maturity and strength are from bearing 
any uniform proportion to their age. While the largest divi- 
sion of the Christian world professes to have come down, 
almost in its actual condition, from the time of the Apostles, 
and the “Orthodox Oriental Church” lays claim, with equal 
justice, to a like antiquity; while the Vaudois place them- 
selves as high upon the scale, and are never placed by others 
lower than-the close of the twelfth century ; while all the re- 
formed national churches of Europe—German, Swiss, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Scotch, and English—owe their birth to the 
great moral revolution of the sixteenth century, and the 
Unitas Fratrum to the Hussite movement in the one before it ; 
it is nevertheless true that some of the religious bodies now 
most flourishing and wide-spread, in America especially, are 
still comparatively young, and several of the most robust and 
thriving not yet past the period of infancy. The Independents 
and the Baptists, as distinct organisations, reach no further 
back than the seventeenth century ; our own church to the 
beginning of the eighteenth ; Wesleyan Methodism to its first. 
half, and American Methodist Episcopacy to its middle ; while 
our New-school sister, although scarcely out of her teens, is 
already the young mother of at least one hopeful child; and 
the Free Church of Scotland, one of the most vigorous and 
fruitful of the same great family, has not yet seen the close of 
its sixteenth year. 

This last allusion vividly recalls that interesting juncture, 
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when the hearts of thousands, even in this country, were ab- 
sorbed in the exciting movements which preceded, and accomt- 
panied, and followed the Disruption of our fathers’ church iu 
Scotland ; when our own pages were for some time filled with 
news and: arguments respecting it; and when, with all our 
cordial sympathy and interest in that most majestic exodus, 
we could not but lament what seemed to be an irreparable 
breach, not merely in external bonds and organisations, but in 
spirit and affection, between these two rival representatives 
of that united body, which our own church loves to call its 
mother. 

We rejoice to say that these forebodings have been mainly 
disappointed ; that the worst divisions of a later date have 
been within the bosom of the Free Church, although such as, 
we sincerely hope, will yet be overruled to her increased pros- 
perity and active usefulness; while on the other hand, so far 
as we can judge or ascertain at this great distance, the as- 
perity of feeling between that Church and the one from which 
it went out, has been gradually softened ; and although the 
points of difference remain unaltered, we no longer hear the 
charge of Judas-like treachery, and utter destitution of all 
godliness, alleged against the old kirk, and we do hear very 
gratifying testimony to the piety, ability, fidelity, and useful- 
ness ef some among its ministers, not only from their own 
communion, but from the two great Presbyterian bodies which 
have sprung ap by its side, as witnesses against it and co- 
workers with it. We mean of course the Free and the United 
Presbyterian Churches, out of both which we have heard but 
one voice in relation to the merits of such men as Caird, 
Macduff, and Maeleod. 

Those whom we have jast named are already favourably 
known to many of our readers as religious writers; but the 
two books placed at the beginning of this article, the latest 
which have reached us from the Church of Scotland, represent: 
another phase of its religious literature, and one of them at least: 
is symptomatic of a movement more important in itself, and 
far more interesting here than either of the books themselves, 
To what is thus suggested rather than expressed, we shall ad- 
vert at some length, after a brief notice of the volumes now 
before us. 

It is a fact, often noted upon both sides of the controversy’ 
as to forms of prayer, that their existence does not really 
depend upon their being written, but that even in the absence 
of liturgical prescription, the devotional performances of every 
church assume a form peculiar to itself, if not in individual 
expressions, yet in —- tone and character, indefinitely 
modified of course by personal and local causes, and ex- 
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hibiting a sensible, though almost indefinable mutation, cor- 
wre to the general change in modes of thought and 
forms of speech, from generation to generation, and from age 
to age. 

Of no church is this more true than the Church of Seot- 
land, and in no religious body has there been, from the begin- 
ning, a more settled inclination to a rigid uniformity, within 
much wider limits, it is true, and with a far more Seriptural 
and apostolic liberty, than in the Church of England) The 
tendency of which we speak is ever more observable in some 
of the affiliated churches, both in Scotland and America, for 
instance, with respect to Psalmody, the use of tables at the 
Lord’s Supper, and especially the multiplied and solemn 
services by which that ordinance is introdueed, accompanied, 
and followed. But the uniformity to which we now especially 
refer is that belonging to the ordinary acts of worship, and 
particularly that of prayer. It is an interesting study to ob- 
serve how far the ob lh de worship has remained un- 
changed for ages, and throughout the world, without the aid, 
and with a positive repudiation, of all rubrics and obligatory 
forms. Of this remarkable phenomenon all travellers are sen- 
sible, who visit Scotland for the first time, and attend upon 
its worship, as established both by law and custom ; and whe 
sometimes have expressed the wish that the impression could 
be reproduced, however faintly, on the minds of Presbyterians 
at home. 

This end may be promoted, in a limited degree, by such 
work as that of Mr Liston, which was written for the kindred, 
although very different purpose, of enabling those who are de- 
tained from public worship, to go through its customary forma 
in private, thus affording them, as far as possible, the same ad- 
vantage that belongs te the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who have all the prayers of that church in a single 
volume, (Pref., p. 8). The only difference, and that a vast 
one, but arising from the nature of the systems, is that the 
Presbyterian worshipper, in such a case, can only have a speci- 
men or specimens of what he hears in church, and those de- 
pendent, on the piety, and judgment, and devotional experience 
of the writer who affords them. Still, regarded even as mere 
samples, they are interesting, both as proofs of the essential 
uniformity of Presbyterian worship, and as, indications,of the 
differences which it does exhibit, 

It is only from a prefatory notice to this volume that we 
Jearn the fact of its Leing a republication of another, which, 
has been a long time out of print, and in great demand,” (p.. 
15), and also that it was the first. book of the kind prepared 
in Scotland, with the single exception of a. small werk. pub- 
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lished in 1802, as “The Scotch Minister's Assistant,” and 
again in 1822, as “The Presbyterian Minister’s Assistant,” 
after the death of its reputed author,the late Rev.Dr Ross. This 
adds still further to the interest of the volume, as a specimeti 
of what is going on from Sabbath to Sabbath in the Church 
of Scotland, and of which we now propose to give our readers 
a condensed account. 

The author's plan is to exemplify the usual service in the 
country churches during the winter season, when the two dis- 
courses are delivered at a single “diet” or meeting for wor- 
ship ; whereas in the summer, and throughout the year in 
—_ towns, the two services are sepatate, as among our- 
selves, 

For the sake of some variety and interchange, the author 
gives a service for three Sabbaths, perfectly alike as to the 
parts and order, although different of course in form and sub- 
stance. Under each, the first place is assigned to the morning 
prayer, which in all three cases—and the same indeed may be 
affirmed of all the prayers here given—is of reasonable length, 
devout and reverential, and distinguished by that copious use 
of Scripture phrases, which is characteristic of all genuine 
Scotch prayers, but which is never so impressive upon paper as 
when uttered viva voce and ex animo, especially when void, as 
in the present case, of all extraordinary warmth or unction in 
the prayers themselves. 

This is followed by a “lecture,” or expository sermon on a 
passage of some length, (here the parable of the virgins, Matt. 
xxv. 1—13), which is also a fixed feature of the Scottish wor- 
ship, almost rubrical in constancy and uniformity, but emi- 
nently useful in making the whole service Scriptural, and giv- 
ing to the people their extraordinary knowledge of the Bible, 
not in scraps and patches merely, but in its original connec- 
tion. As our purpose is rather to describe the service than to 
criticise the specimens here given, we shall merely say of this, 
and of the other sermons in the volume, that they are correct 
in style, and suited to be practically useful, though without 
pretensions to originality or eloquence, or even that experi- 
mental light and heat which may accomplish more than either. 
This homiletical deficiency, however, though a literary blemish, 
really enhances the value of the work, considered not as a 
mere personal performance, but an average example of a large 
and most important class. The lecture is followed by the 
“ intermediate prayer,” so called, as separating the discourses 
and the two parts of the double service. This prayer, ac- 
cording to the rule propounded in the preface (p. 9), is not, 
like the morning prayer, a general supplication, but has refer- 
ence to the subject of the preceding lecture or discourse, press- 
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ing it-home, in the form ofa direct address to God; om the 
hearts of the audience, and concluding with a glance at the 
subject to be treated in the subsequent sermon. That subject, 
on the first of the three Sabbaths, is the omniscience of our 
Saviour, as a proof of his divine commission (John i. 48, 49). 
The “ public or concluding prayer,” which follows, is described 
by the author as containing “ public prayers or supplications 
for public blessings,” (Pref, p. 10). This completes one Sab- 
bath, and the other two presenting only different examples of 
precisely the same service, we shall merely mention that the 
subjects of the second and third lectures are the parable of the 
talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30), and our Lord’s description of ‘the 
judgment (Matt. xxv. 31-46), the three thus forming a con- 
tinued exposition of the chapter. The subjects of the second 
and third sermons are the sempiternal existence of Christ 
(Rev. i. 18), and his ascension (Mark xvi. 19). This choice of 
subjects shews at least an orthodox belief in the divinity of 
Christ, and a correct appreciation of his true position as the 
centre of the Christian system. 

Having thus exemplified the ordinary Sabbath service, Mr 
Liston does the same with the communion service, as conducted 
in the Church of Scotland, and including, in addition to the 
day of actual celebration, what is called the “ Preparation 
Sabbath,” and the “ Fast Day,” but omitting what takes place 
on the ensuing Monday, as to which there may have been a 
change of usage, although this was formerly by some regarded 
as the great day of the feast. For the Preparation Sabbath we 
have, first, an appropriate morning prayer ; then a sermon on 
the character and office of John the Baptist (Luke i. 76); 
then a public or concluding prayer ; and lastly, an address an- 
nouncing the Lord’s Supper, and a previous day of prayer and 
fasting The services for this day are a general or morning 
prayer ; a sermon on Christ’s being sent to bless us by turning 
us from our iniquities (Acts iii. 26); an intermediate prayer ; 
another sermon on the love of God in sending his Son to be a 
propitiation for our sins (1 John iv. 19); anda concluding 
prayer, as usual. For the actual communion we have; first, a 
morning prayer ; then a sermon on the duty of washing-our 
hands in innocency in preparing to approach God’s altar (Psa. 
xxvi. 6); an intermediate or specific prayer; and then the 
“fencing of the tables.” This, which is well known as oné of 
the most cherished usages of old Scotch Presbyterianism, con 
sists in an address to the communicants, stating the required 

alifications, and excluding such as are without them, whence 
this part of the communion service takes its name. After this 
a psalm is sung, and while it is singing, the minister descends 
from the pulpit, and, the psalm being finished, reads the words 

VOL. VIII.—WO. XXIX. Nn 
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of institution ; the elements having in the mean time been set 
upon the table by the elders. Then comes the “first table 
service,” which includes the “ consecration prayer,” and the 
first administration of the ordinance, and is followed by the 
103d Psalm, and four other “table services,” including the ad- 
ministration to as many successive companies. In some 
Churches each of these concludes with a psalm; in others, 
only the first and last, immediately before the “exhortation 
or concluding address,” and the “ prayer after the commu- 
nion,” which is here followed. by a second sermon on the duty 
of bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus 
(2 Cor. iv. 10), and the “ public or concluding prayer.” 

The Ordination Service, as here given, opens with a morn- 
ing prayer, followed by a sermon on the fear of the Lord as the 
only principle of a good life ge xix. 11), and the act of ordi- 
nation, which agrees precisely with our own familiar practice, 
except in what relates to patronage and presentation, and is, 
therefore, necessarily peculier to established churches. The 
ordination prayer, al de right hand of fellowship, are fol- 


lowed by an address (or what we call a charge) to the minis- 
ter, another to the people, and a public or concluding prayer. 
The service for the ordination of elders comprehends the 

uestions to the candidates, the ordaining prayer, and two ad- 


sses to the “intrants” and the people. 

The Baptismal Service, after morning prayer, contains a 
sermon on the sacrament of baptism (Matt. xxviii. 18, 19), 
followed by an address to the parent, only one being men- 
tioned, either here or in the preface, where the author speaks 
of it as interesting to the pious mother to peruse this service, 
‘at the same moment that her husband is taking upon him- 
self, in the house of God, the baptismal vows in behalf of her 
young infant,” (p. 12.) This may refer, however, only to the 
case of unavoidable detention, which the author has in view 
throughout the volume. The address is followed by a prayer, 
in the midst of which the act of baptism is performed, as with 
us, the only variation here observable being the use of the 
anor pronoun you in reference to a single subject. There is, 

owever, one variation in the practice of the Scottish Church 
itself, as to the unimportant question, whether the child shall 
continue to be held by the parent during the address or re- 
turned to the nurse after presentation till the moment of 
actual baptism, which last is preferred by the author as more 
ancient and expedient, since the other may prove inconve- 
nient “from the noise which the child sometimes makes,” 
(p. 336.) The Marriage Service is extremely simple, consist 
ing of a prayer and short address, with a few rubrical direc- 
tions as to postures and certificates. 
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The remainder of Mr Liston’s volume contains three occa- 
sional sermons, which were not in the first edition, and a 
to have been actually preached in the course of his o 
ministrations. The first is a funeral sermon, on the death 
the Rev. Dr Taylor of Tibbermore, (Ps. xc. 12); the second, 
a national fast-day sermon, on account of the Crimean war, 
(Isaiah i. 19, 20) ; the third a national thanksgiving sermon 
for the peace which followed, (Ps. L 17-23.) 

The book which we have been describing, unpretending as 
it is, deserves the praise of being one and homogeneous, 
simple unmixed product of respectable old-fashioned Presby- 
terianism, in its most sedate and least eccentric form, and 
therefore well entitled to be called, although not actually called, 
a“ Presbyterian Liturgy.” In this respect it differs greatly 
from the volume which does bear that name, and which we 
have associated with it. This isno less remarkable for want 
of unity, and the crude mixture of incongruous materials, im- 
plying a deficiency of clear and strong convictions on the 
of the compiler. The comparison is easier and the contrast 
stronger from the fact, that the third division of the book, 
comprising the last ninety-four pages, is tee on the plan 
of Mr Liston’s, and in execution so much like it, that it might 
have passed for a continuation, or a second series, but for its 
nearly simultaneous appearance, and afew points of difference 
in the arrangement. For example, it begins just where the 
other ends, with Marriage, giving very much the same forms, 
or rather the same substance in another form, and then pro- 
ceeds to the Baptismal Service, with the same liarity of 
noticing the father only, but without the pl pronoun if 
the form of baptism. The Funeral Service is a single prayer, 
to be offered at the house, either before or after “ the distri- 
bution by attendants of the customary refreshment handed 
round to those who are inclined to partake of it.” Although 
we are reporting, not reforming, we venture to est that 
this venerable usage is at least as dangerous as that of praying 
at the grave, which all Scotch Presbyterians seem to hold in 
such abhorrence as a Popish superstition. The “Sabbath 
Service,” in this book, is he for a single day, and gives no 
samples of the lecture or sermon, merely indicating their po- 
sition in relation to the prayers, which are exemplified, and 
strike us, on a hasty glance, as very similar in tone and senti- 
ment to those of Mr Liston, but with somewhat less of the accus- 
tomed Scripture phraseology, and somewhat more that tastes 
like rinsings of the Litany and Collects, which are never less 
acceptable to us than when they are diluted or acidulated by 
too weak or too strong an infusion from written or unwritten 
“Presbyterian Liturgies.” 
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.. The Communion Service differs in this book from that of 


- Liston in a very significant and symptomatic manner, by 
omitting the Preparatory Sabbath and the Fast Day, as be- 
longing to a system of observance, of which “some there are 
who think that there is a spirit of formalism in these prelimi- 
nary arrangements ;’ which may be all very true, but not the 
ess suggestive of this writer's own position in comparison 
with Liston’s. A communion-sermon is inserted on the 
Death of Christ (John xix. 30), followed by the “ Fencing of 
the Tables,” and four ‘‘ Table Services,” with prayers annex- 
ed or interspersed and an afternoon communion-sermon on 
the “House of many Mansions” (John xiv. 2, 3), with a ge- 
neral Concluding Prayer. 

Besides forms for the Ordination both of Ministers and EI- 
ders, very similar to those in Liston, this book gives us one 
for the Licensing of Probationers, a term which we should like 
to see revived in our own usage, as exactly descriptive of the 
thing, and suited to correct the growing disposition to con- 
found probation and possession, or the preliminary trial of a 
man’s gifts with their permanent official exercise.* 

We have now described the last part of this book, corre- 
sponding to the whole of Liston’s, with a few slight variations, 
some of which, however, seem to indicate the author’s stand- 
point, as a little doubtful between strict and liberal Presby- 
terianism. This impression is confirmed by his introducing, 
in the middle of his volume, the entire Directory for Public 
Worship, as prepared by the Westminster Assembly, and 
adopted by the Church of Scotland in 1645. There is, of 
course, nothing unpresbyterian in this, except the want of 
any reason for its publication, and the vague suspicion thence 
arising, that the writer thought it an approximation to those 
“ Presbyterian Liturgies,’ which seem to have unsettled his 
convictions and associations, without absolutely doing them 
away. This doubtful state of mind is still more visible in the 
first division of the book, which we have now reached in our 
backward march, and which seems to be the reprint of an 
article on Mr Baird’s volume, as edited in England by the 
Rev. Thomas Binney, and contains large extracts both from 
that work and the Mercersburg Review, in the shape of litur< 
gical attempts and samples; while the Scotch reviewer seems 
to halt between the old and new light, denying the primi- 
tive use of written prayers, and the expediency of their coer- 
cive or exclusive use, and yet apparently distracted by a vague 


. *In both these volumes we obserye the inexact expression, concio ad cleros,. 

as if clerus meant a bee sa (confounding it with clericus) and not the , 

a — form ( jo, ad clerum) is still current both in Old and New 
ngland. ; ees 
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desire to get at them, though he knows not how. His’state of 
mind, and no doubt that of many others, in relation to this 
matter, may be shadowed forth or symbolized by an occure: 
rence in the Church of Scotland, which we now learn for the 
first time from the book before us, and which seems to have a: 
sort of typical significance. We refer to the fact, that the Old 
Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh, where the National Covenant- 
was signed in 1638, and which has ever since been visited by: 
strangers, as the monument of that event and those connected) 
with it, has been lately turned into a modern gothic structure, 
full of painted windows, without gallery or pulpit,’ witha 
ti something like an altar, written prayers, responses, 

neeling at prayer, and standing up at praise, the service in 
the forenoon almost wholly devotional, the sermon, which has 
hitherto occupied so prominent a place in Scottish worship, 
being reserved for the afternoon ; all which is understood by by 
Robert Lee, the pastor, to be strictly in accordance with “the 
spirit of the Westminster Directory !” Not one of these things is 
unlawful; but how pitiful they look just there, among the graves 
of the Scotch martyrs, with the old ungainly outside of the 
church which, we are glad to hear, is insusceptible of reno- 
vation. If there is anything on earth that is lawful but not 
expedient, it is such a violation of historical congruity. as 
this, the utter disregard of what a nation or a church has 
been becoming through a course of ages, and the effort all at’ 
once to make it something else, no matter how much finer or 
more beautiful. Such taste is really as barbarous as its op- 
posite, the old iconoclastic vandalism, which defaced and de~ 
molished, but for conscience’ sake. Let Old Greyfriars, with 
its new interior, still remain a witness of what was, anda 
prophetic sign of what is yet to be, within the bosom of the 
Scottish Kirk. Our nameless author does not praise this 
revolution ; he begins as if he meant to blame it ; but before 
he gets so far, his courage fails him, and he begs to be excused. 
from saying what he thinks, but owns that some reform is 
needed. “The ‘preaching, the ‘hearing’ of so and so—the 
manner in which the worship of the Almighty, which ought 
ever to be gravely and decently conducted, is too frequently 
compressed into a corner, that greater scope may be afforded 
for a sermon of extreme length, too often places the instruc- 
tion, nay even the pandering to a false pat vicious taste on 


the part of the hearers,—in the foreground ; while in many’ 
congregations, from want of proper training and help, the 
only portion of the service in which the congregation can as 
yet take part, is miserably ill-conducted,” (p. 5). This inelegant, : 
and only half-intelligible sentence is entitled to. attention: 
solely as a poor translation into words of the idea more effee~: 
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tively expressed by Dr Lee’s removal of the sermon from the 

‘ morning service at Old Greyfriars, namely, that the pulpit is 
a moveable appendage to the altar and the reading-desk, which, 
has become too prominent, and must be pushed aside or back 
into its proper place. This is the plain Scotch or English 
both of this and of a dozen other tentative approaches to the 
same point from as many different directions upon both sides 
of the water; and we therefore think it no unseasonable pro- 
cess to examine it with some deliberation and attention, both 
in the light of history and argument, both as a question of ex- 
perience and principle. We do not mean at present to re- 
open the discussion as to forms of prayer. We do not ask at- 
tention to the quality and method either of our prayers or 
preachings, but to their mutual relation as integral parts of 
public worship, and to the truth or falsehood of the dogma 
which would make the one exclude the other. 

If it be true, as some affirm and more believe, that preach- 
ing is a foreign and intrusive element in public worship, which 
may well be tolerated for the sake of some advantages attend- 
ing it, but when it seems to interfere with our devotions, 
must be checked as an excess, if not abated as a nuisance; we 
may naturally look for some expression of this mutual rela- 
tion in the early history of our religion. We may certainly 
expect, at least, to find the solemn public service of the 
Church, from the beginning, represented either by express de- 
scription, or, if that be wanting, by the incidental use of names, 
implying that its character and purpose are essentially devo- 
tional, and not didactic. But is this the case? 

We shall not push our inquiry back into the old economy, 
the ceremonial character of which might be not unjustly 
thought to detract from its authority as an example for our 
spiritual worship. It may not be useless to observe, however, 
even in passing, that among the most peculiar features of the 
Mosaic ritual, is the almost total absence of liturgical forms 
of speech, and indeed its almost unbroken silence with respect 
to prayer, as forming any part, or even a required accompani- 
ment of the ceremonial service. But asthis is no less true of 
preaching, it affords us no aid in our present ee eae 

In the Gospel History, or Life of Christ, we find the Syna- 
gogue extremely prominent, both as a Jewish institution and a 
means used by our Lord himself for gaining access to the 

ple. We are far from being satisfied with what has now 
Fe no the stereotyped doctrine in relation to the origin of 


the Synagogue, to wit, that it arose in the Babylanish exile, 
as a succedaneum for the temple worship, and was afterwards 
maintained by the restored Jews in the Holy Land. We can- 
not see how a purely spiritual service could replace one purely 
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ceremonial, nor believe that the older Jews, when not in actual 
attendance at Jerusalem, were wholly without public worship. 
We are strongly inclined to the opinion, that the Synagogue 
was originally nothing but the ordinary meeting (swaywy#) of 
the people for this purpose, in their several neighbourhoods, 
and aalibe the direction of their local.elders ; that this obvious 
and almost indispensable arrangement was a part of their re- 
ligious system ab initio ; that it was earried with them into 
exile, and there, of course, assumed somewhat more of a dis- 
tinct organization, which perhaps continued after their return ; 
but that the minute and complicated system of government 
and discipline, now found in Jewish books, and regarded by 
some Presbyterian writers, more especially since the days of 
Vitringa, as the model of our own organization, is of later 
date than the destruction of Jerusalem, and had its birth in 
the exclusion of the Jews from Palestine by that event and 
those which followed in the reign of Adrian. If this be so, 
the present Synagogue arrangements furnish no conclusive 
proof of what existed in the time of Christ ; and yet it is only 
from these later Jewish customs and traditions that we know 
anything of public prayer as forming part of the old Synagogue 
service. We have not the least doubt of the faet, or of the truth 
of the tradition as to this point ; but we think it a remarkable 
and interesting circumstance, tho purely negative, 
therefore not at all subversive of the proof just cited, that 
although our Saviour is so often represented in the gospels as 
attending at the Synagogue, and although the reading of the 
Scriptures is distinctly mentioned upon one occasion, and his 
preaching upon many, there is not the least allusion to the 
act of prayer, as forming of the accustomed service.* We 
are sure, as we have said already, that it did so; but this 
omission in the record, even if it be entirely fortuitous, is very 
far from shewing, that in the worship of the Jews at that 
time, prayer was everything and preaching nothing. 

But the ministry of Christ himself, and by necessary conse- 
quence the history in which it is recorded, belong not to the 
new but to the old dispensation, of which they are indeed the 
winding up, and at the same time an immediate preparation 
for the new economy or Christian Church, which dates from 
Pentecost. We have but one contemporary history of this 
Church in its first stage of development and progress; but 
happily for us that one is not only authentic but inspired. 
Now, in this authoritative narrative (the Acts of the Apostles), 
we may naturally look for something to confirm the postu- 
late, so hastily assumed by many in our own day, that the 


* See Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, xii. 9, xiii. 54; Mark i. 21, iii. 1, vi 2; Lake iv. 
1, 16, vi. 6, xiii. 10; John vi. 59, xviii, 20. 
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ordinance of preaching forms no part of Christian worship, but 
is only an appendage to it, which may be contracted or dis- 
pensed with at the pleasure or discretion of the Church, 
without impairing the integrity of her divinely sanctioned in- 
stitutions. In search of some such confirmation, we go back 
to the beginning of the history, and there find prayers not 
only mentioned as an everyday employment,* but in two in- 
stances formally recorded,t yet of such a character as shews 
that they formed no part of ordinary Christian worship, but 
had reference to special and unique occasions, which accounts 
for their insertion in the narrative. On the other hand, a 
much larger space is occupied with Peter’s sermon on the day 
of Pentecost, and on several subsequent occasions,} besides 
incidental statements of a general kind, which shew that this 
was one great function of the apostolical office, from and 
after the effusion of the Holy Ghost.§ 

Such is the tenor of the history in reference to Prayer anil 
Preaching, till we reach the 6th of Acts, and the first recorded 
institution of a Christian office after that of an apostle, and 
as such affording promise of some welcome light upon the 
question now before us. In connection with this great trans- 
action, it may not be wholly useless to observe, that although 
the principles on which the church and ministry were to be 
organized had been determined and revealed from the begin- 
ning of the new dispensation, the actual organization was 
effected by degrees, to meet emergencies as they arose. The 
basis of the system was the Jewish Eldership, the only perma- 
nent essential office of the ancient church, which was tacitly 
transferred from it to the new, without express or formal in- 
stitution, except in Gentile churches, where no such office had 
@ previous existence. || 

On the other hand, the office of a stated pastor and eliaiel 

reacher seems to have been gradually introduced during the 
itinerant ministry of the Apostles, and of the Prophets and 
Evangelists, who, under their direction, did the work of preach- 
ing for the first generation of believers, but whose places, as 
they died off one by one, appear to have been filled by that 
ministry which still continues, and which really existed from 
the first in the bosom of the local eldership, though not de- 
jor as a distinct office until rendered necessary by the 
pg of the inspired preachers, who began the great 
work of enforcing and diffusing the new doctrine. 
So, too, the Diaconate, or permanent provision for the chari- 


* See Acts i. 14; -ii. 42. t See Acts i. 24, 25; iv. 24-30. 
t See Acts ii. 14-36; iii. 12-26; iv. 8-12; xix. 20; vy. 30-32. 
§ See Acts ii. 40; iv. 31 ; ‘v. 28-42, 

|| Compare Acts vi. 30 with Acts xiv. 23. 
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table functions of the church as a society, appears to have 
been instituted in an emergency, arising from the jealousy bes. 
tween the two antagonistic races of Hebrews. and Hellenists,> 
or native and foreign Jews, a jealousy not wholly left behind 
by those of either class who were converted to the Christian 
faith and helped to constitute the primitive or mother church.: 
When this spirit found expression in relation to the daily: 
distribution of assistance to the widows of the new society; 
the Twelve, in the exercise of their authority as organizers of 
the Church, directed the selection of seven persons by and 
from the body of believers, who should take charge of this de- 
licate and interesting business, while the Twelve themselves 
should be exclusively employed in more essential functions. 
“ But we,” as distinguished from the Seven to be designated: 
under their direction, “ will give ourselves (literally, stick fast, 
constantly adhere) to prayer, and to the ministry (or dispensa- 
tion) of the word,* the Christian doctrine, or the lina 
wide sense, as denoting the whole system of divine and saving 
truth, contained in the New Testament or Christian Revelation. 
The antithesis or contrast here implied, or rather expressed 
by the adversative conjunction (ddd), settles an important 
question as to the priority or relative importance of teaching 
and almsgiving, or bodily and spiritual nourishment, as func- 
tions of the church and ministry, and thus prospectively deter- 
mines a dispute which has been cutie revived in later. 
times by some who, not contented or perhaps imperfectly 
acquainted with the apostolical decision, would if possible 
reverse it, and at least by implication cast a censure on the 
twelve themselves for not leaving praying and preaching to 
their helpers, and devoting their own time to the more urgent 
task of “serving tables,” or supplying men’s temporal neces- 
sities. 
But what do we here learn as to the other question of pre- 
cedence which has been suggested—namely, that, respecti 
the comparative importance of the two great functions, which 
the twelve put in opposition to the ministry of tables, and to 
which they express their resolution to devote themselves, as 
something more incumbent upon them than charitable distri- 
bution? These functions are described as “ prayer” and the 
“ministry of the word.” The former cannot mean mere per~ 
sonal devotion, secret prayer, any more than the latter can 
mean private study of the Scriptures, or even a less public 
exposition of them, but must necessarily denote the work of 
preaching in the highest and the widest sense, as appears: not 
only from the nature and the circumstances of the case, but 
from the use of the word “ministry” or “ministration” (diaxovie), 
* Acts Vi. 4. 
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which originally signifies the service of the table, or the fur- 
nishing and distributing of food, and, in its figurative applica- 
tion to religious duties, necessarily implies both public and 
official action, which by parity of reasoning must extend to 
the other act or function here in question, and determine it 
to be the conduct of the common prayer or joint worship of 
the people ; so that both together are descriptive of that wor- 
ship in its two great parts or aspects, the DrpacTic and DEVo- 
TionaL—the latter comprehending praise, whatever may have 
been the form in which it was presented. 

But while it is thus evident that the prayer and ministration 
of the Word, to which the Twelve so solemnly devote them- 
selves, were public functions of their office, it by no means 
follows that the corresponding private duties are excluded, as 

less urgently required or less morally incumbent, but rather, 
~ on the contrary, that these are presupposed, as the invisible or 
less apparent springs from which the others were to flow as 
constant and abundant streams; in other words, that the 
must meditate and search the Scriptures, and commune wit 
God in secret, that they might in public give themselves, with 
more effect, to prayer and to the ministration of the Word. 
This appears again, not only from the nature of the case, and 
from the necessary mutual relation of the private and the 
public duties here in question, but from the recorded practice 
‘ and example of the apostles who, like their Master, sought for 

opportunities of personal devotion, and whose preaching was 
not only in the great congregation, but from house to house.* 
Let it also be observed that this expressed determination of 
the Twelve has reference, not to extraordinary temporary func- 
tions of their office, not to miracle or inspiration, not to that 
immediate attestation of Christ’s life and death and resurrec- 
tion, which only could be afforded by that single generation,t 
but precisely to those duties which are common to the apostolic 
body with the permanent and uninspired ministry, of whom 
the terms employed are no less predicable, and who are equally 
entitled and required, in their place and in their measure, to 
repeat them. 

This consideration makes it not a curious speculation, or a 
mere historical inquiry, but a practical question of some interest 
and moment, what is the mutual relation of these two great 
ministerial duties? Is it one of absolute equality, or one of 
primary and secondary rank? And if the latter, upon which 
side is the dependence or inferiority? There is nothing, as we 
have already mentioned, in the words which we have quoted 


* Compare Acts x. 9, xx. 20, xxii. 17, &c. ; 
+ Compare Acts i. 8, 21, 22; ii. 32; iii. 15; iv. 33; v. 32; x, 41, 42, &e. 
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(Acts vi. &), or their context, to resolve thisdouht. The ques~ 
tion of precedence there is not between Praying and Preaching, 
but between these, viewed as one, and the sacred but more- 
secular employment of relieving the necessitous. Weare clearly 
taught by apostolical example, that the latter must not take 
precedence of the former; but we are,not here taught to dis-. 
criminate at all between the two great parts of worship, the 
Didactic and Devotional. That the question is not settled by 
the order of the word, or by the fact that Prayer is mentioned 
first, is clear from Paul’s inversion of that order, when he 
speaks of every creature being “ sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer,” (1 Tim iv. 5). 

If then we would make this invidious distinction, we must 
find its ground and warrant elsewhere. But how are we to find 
it, even elsewhere, in the word of God? ‘The Apostolical Epis- 
tles make tual allusion hoth to Prayer and Preaching, 
but with this distinction, that the latter, ex vi termini, invari- 
ably implies some measure of publicity, whereas the former, 
with a very few exceptions, may be understood, in all these: 
passages, of private prayer or personal devotion, and even in 
the few referred to as exceptions, there is no limitation of 
the public act to any class or order, as its proper and ex- 
clusive function.* 

When we turn from the Epistles once more to the Acts we 
find the two things either joined, as in the case already cited 
(Acts vi 4), so as to seem one and indivisible; or one is evi-~ 
dently put for both, as if they must ef course suggest each 
other. The only deviation from our own familiar usage in the 
dialect of this book is, that whereas we are accustomed to 
describe the assembling of ourselves together (Heb. x 25) by- 
the name of Public Worship, the Scriptures usually make the 
act of Preaching, or Religious Teaching, or the Word, consi-~ 
dered as its source and subject, the more prominent idea. It 
would be easy to evince this by a copious induction of particu- 
lars; but want of room, some regard to the patience of 
our readers, will constrain us simply to refer in @ foot-note to 
a number of the most important passages, which go to prove 
the general proposition, that although the Sacred History men- 
tions a multitude of Christian assemblies, and although there 
can be no doubt that every one of these was sanctified by, 
prayer, as well as by the word of God, there is perhaps not 
more than one case of the many now referred to (viz. Acts xx. 
36,)+ in which prayer is even casually mentioned, whereas 


* See 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5, xiv. 14, 15; 1 Tim. ii. 8. The other cases are too 
numerous for citation, but may be collected by the aid of a Concordance. 
+ Acts iv. 24 may be added, although scarcely. a specimen of ordinary public. 


worship. 
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preaching is invariably represented as the prominent transac- 
tion.* This may prove, what we have no doubt is the truth, that: 
prayer was so essential an ingredient in Christian worship as to 
need no formal record ; but it cannot prove that preaching was 
a mere subordinate.or incidental service, which might or might 
not have been added to the more important service of devotion. 
Such, so far as we know, is the sum and substance of the 
information which the word of God affords us, with respect to. 
the priority of Prayer and Preaching in the primitive assem- 
blies, namely, that the first is scarcely ever mentioned, while 
the other is continually used to designate the whole of what we 
now call public worship. That this usage long survived the 
Apostolic Age, and even lasted through the first six centuries, 
is a@ proposition which we verily believe, and could easily 
establish from original as well as second-hand authorities; 
but hampered as we are by want of time and space, we must 
again content ourselves with a general reference to the best 
books upon Christian Antiquities, and with a summary asser- 
tion, that from Justin Martyr and Tertullian to Origen and 
Cyprian, from these to Chrysostom and Augustine, and from 
these to Leo and Gregory, both called the great, Preachin 
continued to give name and character to Christian Worship; 
that the first two writers just named, in their description of 
that worship, make it prominent; that all the others practised 
it incessantly; that Ambrose represents it as the great office 
of a bishop; that the church at Rome was censured in the 
East at one time for appearing to neglect it; that so far from’ 
being generally slighted, every possible variety of preaching 
which has since been known, expository, textual, doctrinal, 
rhetorical, and practical (except perhaps political, or preaching 
to the times) was constantly familiar to the ancient church, 
and carried to a high degree of relative perfection; that this 
great engine of instruction and conversion, far from being a 
mere adjunct or appendage to the prayers, was rather treated 
as an independent and co-equal part of worship, with appro- 
priate and brief prayers of its own, distinct from the more 
formal Liturgy, when this had once been introduced; and lastly, 
that the same surprising disproportion in the frequency with 
which the two are mentioned in the Scriptures may be traced’ 
in the writings of the most illustrious Fathers, so that even in 
Augustine’s days, when liturgies had so increased, the Psalms 
and lessons, from which preaching was inseparable, are men- 


* Compare Acts viii. 25, 35; ix. 20; x. 42; xi. 19, 20, 26; xiv. 1, 7, 21, 25; 
xv. 35; xvi. 6, 10; xvii. 2, 17; xviii. 4, 11; xix. 8; xx. 7, 20, 31; xxviii. 31. 

+.The Greek verb from which liturgy is derived, and whieh occurs in Acts: 
xiii. 2, is there explained by Chrysostom -to mean preaching. ; 
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tioned perhaps fifty times in his Sermones, where the. public 
prayers are mentioned once.* 
The turning point or critical transition in this matter must 
be sought in the pontificate of Gregory the Great, who, though 
himself a powerful and constant preacher, represents that 
juncture in Church History, when doctrinal discussions gave 
way to liturgical observance, and when much of the attention 
which had previously been given to the settlement of great 
theological disputes, began to be expended on Gregorian Chants 
and Canons of the Mass, It is not perhaps till then, and as a 
necessary consequence of this great revolution, that we find the 
pulpit severed from the altar, or removed to one side as a 
species of incumbrance, and retaining that position through the 
Middle Ages, But even in that period of prevailing darkness, 
the remaining representatives of earnest zeal and Augustinian 
doctrine were precisely those who, like Bernard of Clairvaux, 
notwithstanding their gross errors and ascetic superstitions, 
still maintained the honour of the pulpit, not only as the great 
appointed means of propagating truth, but as the central 
of Christian worship; so that it may be said of all the earlier 
reformers, such as Wickliffe, Huss, Savonarola, and a multitude 
of others, that the pulpit was their MOY TQ when. they, 
moved the world; and that what is written of the first mission- 
aries sent forth from Jerusalem, might be equally applied, to 
them, that in person or by proxy, they “went everywhere 
preaching the Word,” (Acts vili. 3). On the other hand, the 
disuse or undue depreciation of the pulpit, as compared not 
only with the Bench, the Bar, and the Chair of academical 
instruction, but also with the altar and the reading desk, 
became one of the surest signs, because one of the most efficient 
causes, of the general and growing corruption; so that towards 
the close of the dark ages, preaching had in many parts. of 
Europe been almost forgotten, as a duty which the lower clergy 
could not and the higher clergy etsy not undertake ;f while 
in due proportion grew the zeal and the punctilious care with 
which the same men went through what was now called 
the Liturgical part of divine service. ' 
From the very beginning of the great Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, the restoration of the pulpit to its proper. 
place in Christian worship was a breaking point, a shibboleth, 
an issue, which divided the two parties. It is by what some 
would call excessive preaching, it is by what some would call 


- * We refer the reader, for the proof of these assertions, to that rich store- 
house of information on this subject, the fourth chapter of the fourteenth book: 
of Bingham ; to Augusti’s rearrangement of the same matter both in his larger 
and his smaller work ; and to a clear resumé of the whole in the eighteenth 
chapter of Dr Lyman: Coleman's “ Ancient Christianity.” : 

+ See M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, p. 15, (American Edition). 3," 
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@ disproportionate protrusion of the pulpit, so as often to 
eclipse the fald-stool and the lectern, that the church was 
under God reformed, and when she needed it, reformed again. 
This is per‘ectly consistent with the fact that since the Refor- 
mation, Rome, instructed by experience, has stolen an arrow 
from the quiver of her enemies, and that in some parts of that 
church, but chiefly in the freer and the more enlightened 
Gallician communion of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, the art of pulpit eloquence was not only practised, but 
advanced almost to the acme of artistical perfection, and that 
even in our own day, the same engine has been used with 
mighty and destructive force by such men as Lacordaire and 
others, in defence of Romish error, as well as of the truth still 
mingled with it. But it nevertheless remains true that the 
pulpit, the didactic part of worship, is less dear than the 
devotional, or rather the liturgical, to the inmost affections 
of that church, in whose practice, if not in her theory, ignorance 
is the mother of devotion, and of those in other churches who 
still breathe her spirit, and whose tendencies in this respect are 
marked by nothing more distinctly—for example, in the Ro- 
manizing party of the Church of England—than by this unpro- 
testant, unscriptural, and anti-apostolical depreciation of that 
very part of worship, which throughout the New Testament, 
and the early ages, and the Reformation, was habitually used 
to designate the whole. Even this, however, might be still a 
lesser evil, if confined within the definite, and well-known lines 
of real or mock Popery. But there is ground at least for 
serious reflection, when we find the same morbid tendencies 
developed in the purest churches; when even from the bosom, 
or at least from some remoter members, of the unritual and 
austere Presbyterian body, there is now and then a voice raised 
in complaint of the excessive prominence allowed to preach- 
ing in our common worship, and the deficient quantity and 
quality of what is more immediately and formally devotional. 
As this is sometimes, if not always, the ye of a consci- 
entious and sincere conviction, it may not be useless to inquire 
for a moment upon what foundation that conviction rests. 

So far as we know, all the reasons ever urged in its behalf 
may be reduced to one, to wit, that that part of a religious 
service which is addressed to God is, from its very nature and 
the necessary circumstances of the case, more solemn, more 
essential, and should therefore be more prominent and moré 
attended to, than that which is intended to communicate in- 
struction, and excite religious feeling, and induce right action 
on the part of human worshippers. - 

To that part of the ment derived from the comparative 
“solemnity” of this or that religious service, we may answer 
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in the first place, that the word is vague and dubious, convey- 
ing more to one mind than to another ; in the next place, that 
the thing itself, according to the usual acceptation of the term, 
is a subjective exercise, affection, or impression, and as such 
unfit to be the measure of our duty; in the third place, that 
“solemnity,” depending as it does upon imagination, taste, and 
sensibility, if made the rule or standard of religious duty, would 
infallibly conduct us far beyond what any Presbyterians now 
contend for ; not only to the dim religious right, dramatic forms, 
and artifical music of the Romish and some other rituals, but 
also to the fearful scenes presented to the trembling neophyte 
in ancient mysteries and modern lodges ; in a word, to e 
artifical means by ‘which “ solemnity ” can be promoted. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more clearly symptomatic of errone- 
ous judgment and diseased affection with respect to public 
worship, than the disposition to approve of any innovation 
or revived corruption, on the simple ground that it is “solemn.” 
So far as this means anything susceptible of definition, it is 
something intrinsically neither good nor evil—something not 
religious in itself, but owing its religious character, if any such 
it has, to its association with divine truth, or to an express 
divine command, We admit, indeed, that both these condi- 
tions are complied with in the case of public — It is 
associated with divine truth, It is commanded by divine 
authority. It has been practised in the church from the be- 
ginning. It is known by the experience of ages to be neces~ 
sary to the life of all religion. It is, therefore, every way 
entitled to the epithet of “solemn,” in the best and highest 
sense of that equivocal expression. The only question to be 
answered is, not whether it is solemn, or whether its solemnity 
entitles it to be performed with reverential awe, but whether 
its solemnity is so much greater than that belonging to the 
act of preaching, or the didactic part of public worship, as to 
make the latter an inferior appendage or a mere convenience, 
added by usage or authority to our devotions. 

The only ground on which this can be even plausibly alleged 
is, that our prayers are addressed to God, and our preachings 
to man. But in the first place, we must take into account not 
only to but from whom these respective acts proceed. If our 
prayers are dignified by being uttered at the throne of grace, 
to Him who sits upon it, are they not degraded, in the same 
proportion, by coming from a compan miserable sinners, 
whose infirmities are aided by the Holy Spirit, it is true, for 
otherwise they could not pray at all, but whose petitions need 
another intercession to render them acceptable, that of Him 
who offers them to God, perfumed and sweetened by the incense 
of his own exhaustless merit? On the other hand, if preaching 
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is subordinate to prayer, because addressed to sinful mortals, — 
is it not dignified in turn, and clothed with a solemnity which 
may be looked upon as awful, by the circumstance, that all 
lawfully commissioned preachers are, in a real and important 
sense, the mouth of God, of Christ, and of the Holy Ghost, 
to sinful, ignorant, and ruined souls, or at the best to souls 
renewed, but only partially sanctified and made acquainted 
with the truth? This fearful trust may be neglected or abused; 
but that cannot change its character or meaning as an embassy 
from God to man (2 Cor. v. 20), or make it any the less solemn 
as a part of worship, even in comparison with prayer addressed 
to God himself. 

In the next place, let it be observed that solemn as prayer 
is, and absolutely necessary both as a duty which we owe to 
God, and as a means of spiritual progress to ourselves, there is 
a sense in which it may be said that public prayer is not so 
indispensable, on either of these grounds, as Ps pe In 
our own experience they are happily inseparable, both as pri- 


vileges and as duties; but we can easily conceive of their 
divorce, and no less easily perceive that, although written forms 
of prayer have sometimes, as in Germany and England, kept 
alive the popular religion, even after the defection of the clergy, 


yet apart from these exceptional and temporary cases, and 
supposing both to be dependent, as they are with us, upon the 
piety and knowledge of the very same persons, the devotion of 
our churches could not long survive the silence of our pulpits, 
for the simple but unanswerable reason, that the truth is indis- 
pensable to pure devotion, and that although private prayer 
might, for a time, and in a case of great emergency, preserve 
the spirit of devotion, though our public service were didactic 
only, private study could not long supply the place of public 
teaching—unless the ministry be quite superfluous. If, on the 
contrary, it is éssential, as a part of the divine plan for pre- 
serving and diffusing and enforcing truth, its place can never 
be supplied by mere liturgical performances, nor even by genuine 
devotional approaches to the throne of grace, however humbly _ 
made, however graciously accepted. In a word, the want of 
public prayer could be more easily supplied in private than the 
waut of preaching. , 
_ But in the third place, even granting that the act of public 
rdyer is in itself more solemn, and in the true sense of our 
Riese for Worship (chap. vi. 4), “ more important” than 
the act of preaching, it does not follow that in practice, in 
experience, it is more incumbent or more indispensable. _No- 
thing can well be more fallacious than to measure the imme- 
diate claims of different duties by their relative intrinsic 
moment, irrespectively of circumstances. No-one doubts that 
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what we owe to God is higher in its claims than what we owe 
toman. Yet who would hesitate to interrupt, or even to forego, 
an act of worship, for the sake of rescuing a human life, or 
even of allaying human sorrow? The intellectual employ- 
ments of a public institution, such as a theological seminary, 
are per se inferior in dignity and obligation to its spiritual 
exercises. Yet the necessary absence of the person who con- 
ducts the latter creates less confusion and does less harm than 
the necessary absence of the person who conducts the former. 
Why? Because his place may be more easily supplied ; 
because there is a greater number qualified, by previous train- 
ing or immediate preparation, to perform the higher act of lead- 
ing men’s devotions, than the lower act of giving them instruc- 
tion. Now what is true of such an institution or society is 
true, and for precisely the same reason, in the great congrega- 
tion and the church at large: In other words, that part of 
worship which is commonly regarded as intrinsically more 
important and more solemn, may be also more within the reach 
and the capacity of ordinary Christians than the part which, 
although less imposing in its form and its pretensions, presup- 
poses a less usual and general preparation. The fact which we 
have here assumed as true, to wit, that the capacity for public 
prayer is more diffused than the capacity for preaching, we 
shall not attempt to argue, but appeal to the experience of 
multitudes of ministers, who often feel how much their most 
elaborate and really successful efforts to expound the truth 
would be enforced and carried home by the prayers of some 
among their humblest hearers, rich in faith and practised in 
devotion, Yet the same men would not for a moment think 
of yielding their responsible position as expounders of divine 
truth, even to the most intelligent and eloquent of those com- 
mitted to their care. These are the rational considerations 
upon which, in their connection with the previous arguments 
from history, we venture to dispute the popular idea that the 
pulpit, the didactic and the hortatory part of worship, is a 
mere appendage, much less an incumbrance, to the part too 
commonly regarded as exclusively devotional. 
Having thus theoretically stated what we honestly believe 
to be the only true corrective of a prevalent and hurtful error, 
it remains to be considered how it may be usefully applied in 
practice. As to this point, we appeal to our younger ministers 
and students of theology. We earnestly advise thera to regard 
the “ministry of the word” as the grand distinctive office 
which they hold or seek ; the ministry of the word, not in the 
narrow sense of speaking from the pulpit, but in the noble, 
comprehensive sense of all official and authoritative teaching 
On religious subjects. Let the truth of God lie back of all their 
VOL. VIII.— NO. XXIX. Or) 
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efforts to promote God’s glory and to save men’s souls, From 
this untainted and perennial spring let all the streams of their 
religion and their influence for ever flow. But while they 
make this the foundation and the centre of their public minis- 
trations, let it never be divorced, in theory or practice, from 
its natural concomitant, the work of prayer. Whatever might 
be lawful or incumbent in the case of some conceivable emer- 
gency, not likely to occur in our experience, and therefore not 
requiring forethought and provision, the public duty of the 
working minister is one and indivisible. Prayer and preach- 
ing must accompany and supplement each other ; the one must 
have its root or fountain in the other; the one requires train- 
ing no less than the other; and he who would conform to 
apostolical training must give himself to both with equal dili- 
gence and equal zeal. 

But while all this is true of public ministerial service, it 
implies and presupposes one more private, and exactly corres- 
ponding in its necessary functions. As public teaching will 
be absolutely worthless without private study, public prayer 
will be unedifying without prayer in secret. Out of this, if we 
may here resume and carry out a thought before suggested, as 
from a hidden but abundant source, the stream of public minis- 
trations must be fed, or it will soon be dry or noxious. Not in 
public only, therefore, but in private also, ministers must 
“give themselves to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” 

This recurrence to the words of the apostles on a memorable 
occasion, and to their concise description of the permanent 
and spiritual part of their great office, necessarily suggests the 
thought, that he who does these two things, with their neces- 
sary adjuncts, faithfully and fully, both in public and in pri- 
vate, will have no need of additional employment. None of 
us, without presumption, can expect to do more than was done 
by the apostles. And if they could not combine the tasks of 
serving tables and of preaching Christ—if they devolved the 
blessed work of charity on others, that they might be wholly 
given to their spiritual labours—we have small encouragement 
to hope that our versatility and busy zeal will ever solve the 
problem which to them remained insoluble—the problem, old 
but ever new, of doing everything at once, which is continu- 
ally tempting the ambition and the vanity of Christians and 
of Christian ministers, and under the delusive hope of doing 
more for God, and for the church, and for the souls of men— 
too often leaving them to the disgrace of doing little or the 
guilt of doing nothing. From a prospect so discouraging the 
best relief is that afforded by the language and the conduct of 
the Twelve on the occasion so repeatedly referred to (Acts vi. 
4). The example there held forth is admirably suited both to 
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kindle hope and regulate exertion. On the one hand, the 
great business of the ministry is here presented ; on the other, 
it is shewn to be sufficient to engross their highest powers and 
their best affections, and to occupy their whole time till the 
end of life. Let this, then, be their principle, their maxim, 
and their watchword. Let them be:prepared to say, without 
a murmur or misgiving, If others can combine this work with 
secular employments, or with intellectual and literary labour 
not directly bearing on it, let them do so, If some can con- 
scientiously prefer the secular or charitable aspects of the 
work itself, without impugning their sincerity, or sitting for a 
moment in censorious judgment on their acts or motives, we 
say, let them do so. ‘To their own Master let them stand or 
fall. Let others, better than ourselves, do as they will, or as 
they can, or as they must. But we (let those whom we are 
now advising say) but we, knowing our own infirmities, would | 
rather cling to apostolical example; and on that ground, if no 
other, “we will give ourselves continually to prayer and to the 
ministry of the word.” 





~ Art. 1V.—The New Testament, translated from the Original 
Greek ; with Chronological Arrangement of the Sacred 
Books, and Improved Divisions of Chapters and Verses. 
By Leicester AmBrose Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1858. 12mo. Pp. 423. 


Most of our readers have already some acquaintance with 
this book, if not by personal inspection, yet by means of the 
critiques which have been published, and which very fully 
reproduce the first impression made on various minds by the 
salient features of this bold experiment, but not without an 
undue prominence of oddities and startling innovations, and 
an undue stress upon the simple violation of our old associa- 
tions, which is after all a secondary ground of judgment. On 
the whole, however, very ample justice has been done by con- 
temporary journals to the faults of this translation in detail, 
and we feel neither called by duty nor disposed by inclination 
to pursue that process any further. But as all translations of 
the Bible have an interest for us, and some degree of influence 
on others, we propose, now that the first storm of derision and 
exposure has blown over, to supply our readers with a perfectly 
dispassionate and fair description of the book, with its preten- 
sions and performances—by this means enabling and allowing 
all who choose to draw their own conclusions. 
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It is no disparagement of this or any other book, to say that 
it claims nothing upon any ground but that of its own merit. 
No appeal is made to any previous performance of the author, 
or the least light thrown upon his antecedents. We refer, of 
course, to what appears upon the face of the work itself; for 
we know the practice of “the trade” too well to hold the 
author responsible for Mr Jewett’s advertised description of 
the volume as “the greatest work of this age, or of any age, 
since King James, 1610,” and as “a labour of twenty years, 
by one of the best Hebrew and Greek scholars in our country, 
an indefatigable worker and a true man.” We can readily 
suppose that Mr Sawyer never heard of this description till he 
saw it in print, and are willing to believe that he considers it 
as fulsome and absurd as we do. But apart from this profes- 
sional fanfaronade, the public is acquainted with the author 
only as a writer on church-government and moral science, and 
perhaps some other topics of inferior importance, all which he 
has treated, it may be, respectably enough, but not in such a 
way as to bespeak for this last effort any confidence beforehand, 
which he therefore very prudently foregoes, and lets his new 
tub stand upon its own bottom. Not only is the title-page 
entirely free from all pretensions founded on the past, but even 
in the preface, the demand for approbation rests exclusively 
on what has been accomplished in the case before us. 

As the preface, just referred to, has attracted much atten- 
tion, and is really, though not so meant, a curious piece of 
self-description, we begin our notice of the book with some 
account of it. The first paragraph defines the author’s intel- 
lectual position, and affords the key-note of the whole per- 
formance, by explaining what a good translation ought to be, 
and stating what this new translation actually is. The author 
speaks of aiming, it is true, but without the slightest intima- 
tion of a fear that he has missed the mark. “This is not a 
work of compromises, or of conjectural interpretations of the 
sacred Scriptures; neither is it a paraphrase, but a strict 
literal rendering. It neither adds nor takes away, but aims 
to express the original with the utmost clearness and force, 
and with the utmost precision,” (p.i.). These are high preten- 
sions—strictness, clearness, force, precision, and the uttermost 
degree of each—and fully justify the use of the severest tests 
in ascertaining their validity. 

The preface then proceeds to represent the book as being 
not a mere “contribution to biblical science,” but “a still more 
important contribution to practical religion.” Here, again, 
what is formally described is the “design ;” but the tone of 
the whole passage irresistibly applies the language to the exe- 
cution. We do not question the sincerity and earnestness 
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with which the author here anticipates a better moral and 
religious influence from his translation than from all before it. 

The preface then repudiates the common practice of apolo- 
gising for such efforts, and defies beforehand all attempts at 
opposition and resistance—very clearly shewing, although in 
the form of a historical allusion, that the writer is prepared to 
brave the ordeal of “fire and sword,” and even to accept the 
“crown of martyrdom,” though not without a brave hope that 
his version, like those of Wycliffe and Tyndale, shall live to see 
its persecutors in the dust, and laugh them to scorn. We 
regret. this waste of moral heroism on so slight an occasion. 
We have not the least belief that Mr Sawyer will encounter 
any persecution worse than that of laughter, which may pos- 
sibly be unjust and malignant, but will only be promoted by 
these prefatory demonstrations. 

After some instructive statements, clearly and concisely 
given, as to the dates and authors of the older English ver- 
sions, with an obvious view to the conclusion that it is high 
time to provide another, Mr Sawyer, with unnecessary vio- 
lence, attacks the supposed prepossession of the public mind in 
favour of collective and against individual labour. ‘ Councils 
did not make the Bible at first.” . . . . “A council did not 
make Paradise Lost, and could not; nor has a council ever 
produced any immortal work of genius or learning, unless it 
is the English Bible of King James.” “ As individuals, there- 
fore, have been eminently successful . . . . heretofore, .... 
let it be hoped that they may be so again,” (p. vii.). However 
just all this may be, we fear that it will only serve to point 
the weapons of sarcastic warfare against the book thus tacitly, 
if not expressly, classed with Paradise Lost and the English 
Bible, as an “immortal work of genius and learning.” 

Having shewn that a new version is required to make avail- 
able the vast accumulations in biblical learning since King 
James’s times, the preface notifies the reader, that the text 
assumed in this translation is the text of Tischendorf, not 
merely the critical principles and general conclusions of that 
justly celebrated writer, but all his emendations of the text, 
with only two exceptions, which are specified, (p. ix.). This 
entire renunciation of all private judgment, and this wholesale 
adoption of a single critic’s labours, without any reference to 
those of others, and without distinguishing between the clearest 
and most doubtful cases, even those in which the critic hesi- 
tates himself, and varies in his different editions—this is 
something so unusual in our age of critical scepticism, that 
we think the author is entitled to a clear recognition of it, in 
defining his position and determining his literary standing. 
It is rendered still more striking by the fact that, while he 
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does not think the work of criticism finished, but believes that 
future writers will make great advances upon Tischendorf 
himself, he allows no such advances to be now attempted, but 
practically treats the text of Tischendorf as perfect. “ Readers 
will be able by this to see what is the bible, and what is 
not,” (p. ix.). 

The re-arrangement of the books, announced upon the title- 
page, and represented in the preface as a great improvement 
on the old one, claims.to be “chronological.” This might be 
understood as referring to the subjects of the several books ; 
but as the dates of some are given in the preface (p. x.), and as 
Paul’s epistles are arranged in what is now very commonly re- 
garded as the order of their origin, this would seem to deter- 
mine the true sense of “ chronological,” as having reference to 
the date of composition. And yet the four historical books, 
though long posterior in date to most of the epistles, are placed 
first, as in the old arrangement. 

Another “ great improvement,” mentioned both on the title- 
page and in the preface (p. ix.), is the new division into chap- 
tersand verses. It is well known that the old divisions are 
entirely without authority, comparatively recent, and of no 
use, except as mechanical facilities for reference, precisely like 
the pages of a printed book. In this respect they are invalu- 
able aids ; but their value depends, not upon the skill with 
which they were originally made, but wholly on their long fa- 
miliarity and general reception. The loss of this advantage 
would be dearly purchased even by the most artistical or sci- 
entific distribution of the matter, such as threw the clearest 
and most welcome light upon interpretation. Mr Sawyer’s 
change of the division into chapters seems entirely arbitrary 
and mechanical, intended for the most part to reduce the 
number, but in Luke increasing it to thirty-two, retaining 
some of the most awkward and unskilful of the old divisions, 
and introducing several still more so.* As to the verses, they 
are simply thrown together in larger paragraphs. The only 
practical effect of this “improvement” is to make collation 
and comparison between the old and new translations, if not 
utterly impossible, yet so extremely inconvenient as absolutely 
to prohibit it in practice. An analogous “improvement,” in 
a different department, would be to re-arrange the alphabet in 
lexicons and dictionaries, so as to separate the consonants and 
vowels, or on any other pretext purely theoretical, without re- 
gard to the only true use of the alphabetical arrangement, 
namely, the facility of reference. 

With asingular conception of his. work as a translator, Mr 


* See Acts ix.xi., where the old division is retained, and p. 237, where the 
beginning of Paul's third foreign mission ends a paragraph and chapter. 
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Sawyer undertakes, at the conclusion of his preface, to settle 
one of the most vexed questions in what is technically called 
Introduction, by affirming that St John was not the author of 
the Book of Revelation. The gratuitous nature of this dic- 
tum, its irrelevance as prefatory to a mere translation, upon 
which it could not possibly have any bearing, the entire omis- 
sion of all other kindred questions as to authorship, (for in- 
stance in the Gospels, Acts, Epistle to the Hebrews, 2d Peter, 
2d and 3d John, James, Jude), and the one-sided argument 
adduced, all make us fear that he has hastily caught up some 
partial statement of the case and swallowed it, without know- 
ing upon what grounds it has been rejected, even by some of 
the latest and best German writers, and without suspecting 
that the very circumstance he mentions, 7.¢, the use of the 
name John without additional specification, is regarded by 
that class of writers as among the strongest proofs of apostoii- 
cal authority and origin. ' 

With equal coolness, and we must say shallowness, he marks 
two passages of some length as interpolations, without appear- 
ing to suspect that there are two sides to the question, much 
less that the other has been clearly proved to be the right one. 

Having now allowed the author to define his own position, 
and to characterise his own performance, it remains to consider 
how far this position is tenable and this estimate correct. 
These questions we desire to settle, not by general and vague 
description, but by actual exemplification, shunning at the 
same time an empirical detail of insulated faults and failures. 
or appeals to prejudice and fixed association, and endeavouring 
both to save space and secure completeness, by a classification 
of the facts which we adduce, and an exhibition of the prin- 
ciples on which the version is constructed. 

We begin by stating what some of Mr Sawyer’s critics have 
entirely ignored, if not explicitly denied, to wit, that on the 
supposition of a new translation being called for, or regarding 
this as nothing more than a corrected comment on the autho- 
rised version, there are some undeniable improvements, chiefly 
consisting in the change of ambiguous terms, or such as have 
entirely lost their ancient meaning, for unequivocal and clear 
equivalents. Most, if not all of these, have been suggested by 
preceding writers, and can scarcely be regarded as sheer inno- 
vations, Such is the change, in many passages, of meat to 
food, masters to teachers, doctrine to teaching, charity to love, 
sitting (at table) to reclining,, room to place, prevent to antici- 
pate, and several others. Sometimes the change rids us of an 
awkward periphrasis not in the original, as in the substitution 
of paralytic for sick of the palsy, ewpired for gave wp the ghost, 
dysentery for bloody flux. Sometimes a figure, not in the ori- 
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ginal, and in itself objectionable, is expunged, as in the change 
of winked at (Acts xvii. 30), to overlooked.. Sometimes, but 
very seldom, the correct sense, as now commonly explained, 
has been restored, as in the change of all appearance to every 
form, (of evil, 1 Thess, v. 22). Sometimes, where the meaning 
is more doubtful, the expression is at least brought nearer to 
the ferm of the original, as in the change of private interpre- 
tation to own solution (2 Peter i. 20), and root of all evil to a 
root of all evils, (1 Tim v. 10). Sometimes the same thing is 
effected with respect to the precise form of the syntax or con- 
struction, where the sense remains the same, as in the substi- 
tution of the participial forms, the lost and the saved, for the 
enfeebling relative construction, them that perish and are saved, 
(1 Cor. i. 18); the multitude standing and hearing for the 
people that stood by and heard it, (John xii. 29). Sometimes, 
in addition to the restoration of the Greek construction, a ma- 
terial error is precluded on the part of the unlearned reader, 
as when should betray him is exchanged for wus (or was about) 
to betray him, (John vi. 64). Now and then the improvement 
has been borrowed from the margin of the English Bible, which 
is part and parcel of the authorised version, as when the para- 
phrase, the law is open, is exchanged for the translation, 
court-days are held, (marg. kept, Acts xix. 38). To these may 
be added some few cases, one of which has been already 
cited for another purpose, where the version is improved by 
the omission or insertion of the article, according to the re- 
quisitions of the modern philology. But these cases are out- 
numbered by a multitude of others, where the same rule is ap- 
plied empirically and without discrimination, as if an article 
must always stand in English where it stands in Greek, and vice 
versa, without regard to difference of idiom, which extends to 
this as well as to the other parts of speech. 

While we recognise the merit of these changes as improve- 
ments on the common version, most of which had already 
been proposed or introduced in exposition, we are bound to add 
that they are few in number, and that many similar amend- 
ments, no less obvious, and at least as necessary, are entirely 
omitted in this new translation. It may indeed be stated still 
more generally, as a characteristic of the author, that he does 
his work by halves; that even what he seems to recognise as 
great improvements, he has failed to carry out, except in a few 
cases which engross his whole attention, or withdraw it from a 
multitude of others of precisely the same nature ; thus impart- 
ing to his version an unfinished and one-sided character, of 
which its enemies may take advantage, unless corrected in a 
new edition. To facilitate this process, we shall now exemplify 
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the general description which we have just given, by enume- 
rating some specific cases. 

One of the most striking features of this version is the abso-. 
lute exclusion of some words which have been hitherto con-' 
sidered indispensable in biblical translation, because expressive 
of ideas inseparable from the Christian system, because no 
equivalents are furnished by the language, and because the 
terms before used have been wrought into the very texture of 
religious phraseology. Among these words are gospel, church, 
repentance, and temptation (with the cognate verbs repent and 
tempt). Some, unacquainted with the author’s boldness and 
decision, will be slow to believe, what is nevertheless literally 
true, that, excepting a few cases where he has forgotten his 
own rule and inadvertently employed the tabooed forms, and 
a few more where he has been forced to add the word church 
in brackets as a sort of note or comment, these familiar terms 
are universally replaced by good news, assembly, change of 
mind, and trial. 

That the author should have thought it an advantage per se 
to get rid of these words, and to tear up by the roots their 
manifold associations, we are neither willing to believe, nor 
able to imagine, but are bound to take for granted that he felt 
himself constrained by some inexorable law of language to 
make this sacrifice, so painful to himself and others. If so, it 
is easy to perceive that this inexorable law was one —— 
words to be translated in accordance with their primary an 
“ proper” meaning, as determined by their etymology or deri- 
vation. Thus the lexicons give change of mind, assembly, 
trial, and good news, as the original idea or essential mean- 
ing of the Greek words, merdvom, éxxAncia, wugaouss, sbayyi- 
rv. Mr Sawyer, therefore, substitutes this primary import 
for the conventional translation, with a care and uniformity 
which shew how much importance he attaches to the principle. 

But if the principle is sound, if words must always be trans- 
lated by their primary and etymological equivalents, why is the 
application of this law to be restricted to the few words above 
given, and perhaps as many more of less importance? Why 
are angel, elder, deacon, disciple, synagogue, apostle, gentiles, 
and a multitude of other secondary senses, here retained, to the 
exclusion of the primary and strict ones, messenger, old man, 
waiter, learner, meeting, missionary, nations ? - Above all, 
how can baptism and baptize be reconciled with this inviolable 
canon of translation, which requires words to be taken, not in 
their conventional and customary but their primary and strict 
sense. Mr Sawyer’s practice as to gospel, church, &c., is a 
full concession of the ground on which the Paptists urge a 
new translation. 
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But while the principle, if true, must be applied to all these 
cases, irrespectively or recklessly of consequences, it is proved. 
by the cases themselves to be a false one. If in all the words 
which have been cited, the New Testament usage is derivative 
and secondary ; if, as a general rule, admitted by all sound 
philologists, classical terms, applied to Christian subjects, 
undergo a modification of their meaning to adapt them to their 
aes if such changes are in fact what constitute the Hel- 

enistic dialect, as differing from the Attic, or the xowj didAsx- 
cog; and if no reason can be given for excepting those which 
Mr Sawyer has excepted; then we fear that in order to be 
decently consistent, he must either go a great deal further, or 
go back to the familiar but despised words, gospel, church, re- 
pentance, and temptation. These are in fact the only single 
representatives or equivalents of the corresponding Greek 
words. It is just as certain and as clear as any other fact of 
lexicography, that éxxAnoia, in the Greek of the New Testament, 
does not mean an assembly, simply as such, but a body of men 
called out and called together by divine command for a reli- 
gious purpose ; that rsigacucs never denotes trial in the general, 
but trial of character, especially by giving men the opportunity 
of doing either right or wrong, and for the most part more spe- 
cifically still, by direct solicitation or incitement to sin. To 
render such words by the vague terms trial and assembly, is as 
incorrect in kind, though not in degree, as it would be to 
render BawAscis a ruler, d6¢ a spirit. The case is still worse 
with the other two words gospel and repentance ; for the sense 
attached to them is not the primary and strict one after all. 
In the classics, ebwyyéAsov never means good news, but a reward 
for bringing it, and in the Greek of the New Testament, specifi- 
cally good news of salvation, sent from God to man. Accord- 
ing to the best etymological analysis of usrévoa, its primary im- 
port is not change of mind, but afterthought, reflection ; while 
in the New Testament it always means specifically change of 
mind (7. ¢., both of judgment and feeling) upon moral subjects, 
with particular reference to one’s own conduct. To translate 
terms thus used change of mind and good news is as incorrect 
as it would be to exchange prayer and sacrifice for wish and 
slaughter. With respect to this whole notion of insisting on 
the primary or “proper” sense of words, without regard to 
their conventional or actual usage, we shall only quote (from 
memory) what Sydney Smith said of the Quakers’ objection to 
the names of the days of the week, as heathen in their origin, 
that if we go so far back, we must take sincere as a synonyme 
of unwaxed, and consider as meaning to put stars together. 

Another instance of one-sided inconsistency in urging some 
things and neglecting others of the same kind, is the constant 
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use of thé uncouth form Nazorewan, as an epithet of Jesus, 
What we object to here is not the restoration of the adjective 
or gentile form instead of that used in the common version 
(Jesus of Nazareth). Such a change is desirable, at least in 
exposition, on account of the prophecy in Matt. ii. 23, He 
shall be called a Nazarene. But why must this familiar and 
endeared form be exchanged for Nazorwan? On the prin- 
ciple, that every proper name must be exactly reproduced as 
it is written in Greek letters? Even granting that the form 
Nafweaios is the true text, has it any more claim to be thus 
carefully preserved than Jesus, Elias, Eliseus, Osee, Ois, which 
Mr Sawyer has, with great alacrity and wisdom, written 
Joshua, Elijah, Elisha, Hosea, Kish? These are not even 
Hebrew forms, but English ones, familiar to the English 
reader, although far less dear to him than Nazarene. After 
swallowing these camels of orthography, it does seem phari- 
saical to strain out or to strain at such a gnat as Nazorwan. 

Another instance of this disproportionate attention to a 
single class of objects, while a multitude of others, not unlike 
them, are neglected, is afforded by the zeal and assiduity with 
which Mr Sawyer explained ancient measures, weights, and 
coins, by printing within brackets what he takes to be their 
modern equivalents. It might be asked on what consistent 
principle these comments have been introduced at all into a 
simple version, and why either one or the other equivalent 
was not suppressed, as in the rest of the translation. But 
apart from this general objection to such glosses, as belongin 
rather to interpretation, it may still be asked what speci 
value or importance can belong to these particular specifica- 
tions, rendering it necessary to define them with elaborate 
precision, not omitting fractions. Even granting that the 
values are correctly given, which is doubtful, as the best 
authorities often vary as to such details, why is the reader 
any more interested to know how many mills would make an 
ancient penny, or how many pecks would make an ancient 
bushel, than to know a hundred other things left unex- 
plained? The information thus imparted is by no means 
always necessary to the just interpretation of the passage. 
For example, when our Lord says that a candle is not lighted 
to be put under a bushel or a bed, why are the precise 
dimensions of the bushel any more important to the sense 
than the dimensions of the bed, since both are used for the 
same purpose, and that a purpose not at all connected with 
their size? In fact, the modius is mentioned not as a 
measure at all, but as a vessel or utensil, which might have 
been exchanged for box or basket, without any variation in 
the sense. 
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But even granting that such comments are legitimate and 
* needed, why restrict them to this single class of words? On 
what intelligible principle are metretes and denarii and 
stadiums to be left in the text of the translation, with a 
bracketed gloss annexed, while synagogue, and proselyte, and 
cohort, and centurion, and legion, are left unexplained, and 
prefect, lictor, procurator, proconsul, athlete, Sanhedrim, Tar- 
tarus, and Hades, are introduced for the first time without a 
word of explanation? It is plain that consistency requires 
one of these two courses; either that the same mode of 
explanation should be equally extended to all Greek and 
Latin words retained in the translation, or that those de- 
noting coins and measures should be treated like the rest, 
and left to find their definition in the lexicons or expositions. 
The truth is, that these matters are determined by a sort of 
fashion, and that Mr Sawyer, with all his independence and 
decision, has been led into these inconsistencies by imitating 
others. We are glad that he has not gone the whole length 
of his models, or he might have revived the extinguishable 
laughter raised by Campbell in his Dissertations on the 
Gospels, at the expense of the unhappy Frenchman, who 
reduced the five and ten pounds of our Lord’s instructive 
parable, where all depends upon proportion, not upon intrinsic 
value, to the fractional equivalent of French or English cur- 
rency. Such cases are instructive, as disclosing the false 
principle involved in others not so palpably absurd, or even 
plausibly defensible upon some utilitarian pretext. 

We have hitherto left out of view one most essential feature 
of this version, upon which its claims as a competitor or rival 
of King James’s Bible must materially rest. We mean the 
English into which it is translated. Mr Sawyer may not be 
aware, but we must venture toinform him or remind him, that 
the English of the present day is not a single, narrow, straight 
canal, nor even a broad river with a single channel, but a 
mighty flood with many affluents and branches, overspreading 
a large portion of the earth, and wherever it flows, presenting 
some peculiarities of course or surface. Here the stream has 
brought down more, there less, of the old drift-wood; here it is 
coloured more than yonder by the soil through which it perco- 
lates, or by the scenery which overhangs it. Or to drop the 
metaphor, though just and natural, the dialects of English, as 
now spoken, even by the educated classes, differ greatly in 
their measure of adherence to old usage, both in lexicograph 
aud grammar. Forms are still used in New England whic 
are elsewhere obsolete ; the same is true of Virginia and 
Jamaica, Scotland and Ireland, and of different places, classes, 
and conditions in England itself. The further we depart from 
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the cradle of the language, the more we find a tendency to 
drop what still remains in use there, whether absolutely or in 
exchange for new and local forms. This process, naturally 
tending to impoverish the language, may be checked and coun- 
teracted by a common literature, and especially by cherishing 
the old part of the language, not attempting to accelerate, but 
rather to retard that process of mutation which is really essen- 
tial to the life of every spoken tongue, but which will always 
travel fast enough, without the use of artificial meansto quicken 
it. It will therefore be found, in every civilized nation, and 
especially in every English-speaking country, that while com- 
mon parlance and the usage of the newspaper press are con- 
stantly producing innovations, some gratuitous and others 
unavoidable, the influence of scholars and of cultivated tastes 
is to withstand this process, so as to retard but not entirely to 
prevent it. This conservative tendency is powerfully aided by 
the continued circulation of old English books among us, by 
the more or less extended use of Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, 
the English Prayer-Book, and the English Bible. These 
exhaustless wells of English undefiled are constantly neutral- 
izing and diluting the new waters, fresh and bilge, flowing in 
from other sources. 

It is natural enough for those who know all this tobe a 
little jealous of proposed improvements, and especially when 
any of these ancient safeguards is attacked in this way, to 
inquire who it is that is attempting it, by what attainments or 
experience he is qualified for such a task, and by what means 
he undertakes to do it. Should such a reformer, in reply to 
these inquiries, say he knows or cares nothing about old Eng- 
lish, that to him the language is identical with what he learnt 
at school and has since read in the papers, without any refer- 
ence to what is used in England, India, or Australia, or to 
what was used a hundred years ago; the answer would be per- 
fectly decisive, if not wholly satisfactory. 

But from this ideal case we turn to that before us and endea- 
vour to describe, as fairly as we can, the dialect in which this 
version is composed. And first, we may premise that there is 
nothing to imply unusual familiarity with English classics, old 
or new, nor any of that curiosa felicitas and copia verborum, 
which commonly bear witness to the love and study of the best 
models. In addition to the meagreness arising from the ab- 
sence of such culture, there is what may be called a voluntary 
poverty, like that of the monastic orders, a deliberate attempt’ 
to cut off all variety of forms, all choice between alternative 
expressions, and a settled resolution to say everything accord- 
ing to the stercotyped formula of some provincial sehool or 
circle. Thus the English verb, but poor at best in temporal 
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and modal forms, is here reduced to its most beggarly condi- 
tion, stripped of its subjunctive mood and forced to be ex- 
clusively indicative or jussive, even when the sense to be ex- 
pressed is a contingent one. If it be, if it were, which every 
gentleman in England, and a multitude in these United States, 
still use for the expression of a shade of meaning different from 
uf it is and if it was, are here confounded with them and 
rejected as superfluous. This single instance may illustrate a 
whole class of such grammatical excisions, all resulting in a 
paucity of forms and a rigidity of sameness. How “thoroughly 
modern” this translation is in point of English Grammar, may 
be gathered from the constant use of eat as an imperfect, and 
the occurrence of such forms as have drank (p. 416), preach 
you (p. 265), and to have go, (p. 231). 

As we must deal in examples, and yet cannot cite more than 
a few, we choose such as represent the greatest number of par- 
ticular cases, or in other words, such as are most frequently 
repeated. One of these, which stares the reader in the face on 
almost every page, and which illustrates more than one point 
of the author's English, is the merciless proscription of the 
plural brethren, and the constant substitution of what gramma- 
rians call the “regular” form, brothers. We have noticed 
only one place where the former has been suffered to remain, 
but whether inadvertently, or on some secret ground of lawful- 
ness in that one case, we dare not even guess. Now why is 
this change made? Not because the one form is more “regu- 
lar’; for surely Mr. Sawyer would not, if he could, say oves, 
childs, and mans, instead of oxen, children, men, though thisis 
the unquestionable tendency of much that is esteemed gramma- 
tical correctness among modern pedagogues. Is it because 
brethren is not fully understood by every child and slave who 
speaks the English language? The Bible itself has nullified 
this reason, and the same end is promoted by the use of the 
term, not only in religious but in social and political parlance. 
The only ground for the exclusion, then, is that the other form 
is younger, having come into common circulation since the 
Bible was translated. But this would only be a reason for 
preferring it, in case the other had gone out of use, or ceased 
to be intelligible ; whereas both have continued side by side, 
the younger denoting the mere natural relation, while the older 
comprehends a variety of others, all included in the use of the 
Greek 4dAgo/, to which brothers, therefore, is not an equi- 
valent. This is one out of a multitude of cases, in which 
overstrained precision aggravates the evil which it seeks to 
remedy. But over and above this reason for retaining the old 
word, as in many cases necessary to a strict translation, it 
deserves to be retained for the very reason that it is old, and 
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has never lost its place in current English, and is just as clearly 
understood as brothers, from Valentia to Victoria, from Cal- 
cutta toChicago. What a dialect must that be, in which bre- 
thren is as strange a word as church or gospel! 

Another sample of the same impoverishing process, and the 
same provincial narrowness of usage, though unworthy of atten- 
tion but for its perpetual occurrence, is the constant substitu- 
tion of the pronoun you for thou and thee and ye, thus happily 
reducing, at a single stroke, four distinct and most familiar 
forms to one. It might be plausibly alleged, that this mono- 
tony ought rather to be shunned than sought; that the use of 
one form in so many senses is as contrary to good taste as to 
sound philosophy ; that the change in general colloquial usage 
is itself a reason for maintaining the old forms in books; that 
their continued use among the Quakers, and in many parts of 
Britain, renders this still more allowable. But no, ourauthor 
is inflexible. He finds one form for both the cases and both 
numhers of the second person to be quite enough for him and 
his, and he resolves that others shall have no more, either in 
talking or in reading the Bible. The consistency of all this is 
presented in a bright light by the one exception, that of prayer 
to God. And why is this excepted? Simply because modern 
English practice happens to retain it, without any valid reason, 
and in opposition to the foreign papal usage, which, with some 
show of reason, uses the more courteous form in prayer as well 
as in polite conversation. Thus the tendency is still to lop off 
and to tear away the few remaining boughs of the old English 
tree, yet clinging to King James’s Bible, and to make the lan- 
guage just as bare and lifeless as a May-pole or an awning-post. 

There is one prevailing weakness, as to English words, from 
which our author seems entirely free, the rage for Saxon 
vocables, to the exclusion of all French and Latin forms, as if 
the former by themselves would make alanguage worth preserv- 
ing. Mr. Sawyer, far from giving into this extravagance, most 
evidently verges towards the opposite extreme, and always 
gives the preference to what is not of Saxon birth, whenever 
he can choosebetween them. To this happy prejudice we owe 
the introduction of such fine sonorous formsas subjugate, eaca- 
vate, circulate, criminate, extinguish, aliments, insipid, argu- 
ment, precipitate, compensate, athlete, cauterize, stallize, 
archetype, perceptive, libation, and some others, which have 
too long been excluded from the English Bible. Hence the 
happy substitution of collect for gather, conceal for hide, pro- 
duct for fruit, select for choose, exterior for outer, mortal for 
deadly, injure for hurt, pure and impure for clean and wn- 
clean, even in speaking of corporeal washing ; and of eternal 
for everlasting, even where the reference is only to the future.. 
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Another symptom of the author’s taste is the increased number 
of original Greek forms retained in the translation, and to be 
henceforth reckoned as good English. Besides certain names 
of coins and measures, which have been already mentioned as 
accompanied by explanations, we have also, without note or 
comment, such euphonious forms as athlete, myth, iris, chili- 
arch, hades, tartarus, &c., to which may be added, drawn from 
oriental sources, the Hebrew sanhedrim and the Persian khan, 
the last asa more popular and modern synonyme of the obscure 
old English inn. Sometimes, instead of retaining the original, 
the translation is enriched by a supposed equivalent in Latin, 
such as lictor, procurator, proconsul, cranium, all which, 
except the last, are pure gain to the Greek text as well as to 
the English Bible ; or by a mongrel combination of the Latin 
prefix co- (so much more modern and expressive than fellow) 
with a Greek or English word, as in co-laborer, co-presbyter, 
and co-elect. Sometimes the improvement is in Natural History 
as well as English, for example in the change of brimstone to 
sulphur, husks to carob-pods, and tares to poisonous darnel. 
Too much credit cannot be awarded to the author for his 
strenuous exertions to distinguish things that differ, where the 
difference is so important as to make it worth the trouble. We 
have seen that the distinction between thou and thee, ye and 
ou, is not considered worth preserving, even in such a case as 
uke xxii. 31, 32, where the line is drawn so clearly, by the 
use of the singular and plural pronouns, between Peter and his 
brethren (O sit venia verbo!) We have seen that everlasting 
and eternal are confounded us convertible expressions. But 
when we come to the distinction between baskets, there is no 
such indiscrimination practised. As the words used in the 
two creative miracles of feeding the multitudes are not thesame, 
and as that by which Paul was let down from the wall of Da- 
mascus, is called in 2 Corinthians by a third name, the author 
could not conscientiously confound them, and accordingly 
translates them, travelling-basket, store-basket, rope-basket. 
Without stopping to dispute the truth of these distinctions, it 
may still be questioned whether it would not have been a more 
exact translation of three single words entirely unlike, to use 
as many corresponding forms in English, such as hamper, crate, 
or hurdle, unless these are all extinct in “ modern style,” than 
to let-the English reader think that a word meaning basket 
is employed in all three cases, with a qualifying epithet pre- 
fixedto each. Another nice distinction is between the words 
ayardw and giAéw, both translated love in the common version 
of John xxi. 15-17. To mark this, which the author seems 
to think important, he translates the second verb, J ama 
Friend (to you). This singular precision as to love and baskets, 
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makes it more unfortunate that in that famous pair of verbs 
(ywwexw and imicrawo) which no interpreter has ever 
yet explained, the author gives it up, and modestly 
transcribes the common version, Jesus I know and Paul I 
know, (Acts xix. 15). Other words where he has failed to shew 
the same discriminating gift as in the baskets, are the twenty 
verbs translated show in our Bible, the fifteen rendered bring 
forth, the eleven answering to consider, the one-and-twenty to 
depart, and the same number to take. We do not mean to 
say that Mr Sawyer has retained all these, for we have not 
examined; but we do make bold to say that he has not found 
as many corresponding terms for these important words as for 
those denoting baskets. 

Besides the changes which appear to have resulted from the 
preference of Greek and Latin forms to those of Saxon origin, 
we now proceed to specify a few which can only be pes os 
to the author’s taste for “a thoroughly modern style” (preface, 
p. 1), even where the sense is not materially affected. Under 
this head we may place such forms as fishermen (for fishers) 
of men, whitewashed tombs (for whited sepulchres), private 
rooms (for secret chambers), picking heads (for plucking ears), 
pasturage (for pasture), precipice (for steep bank), gurl (for 
damsel), perform (for do), do no business (for have no dealings), 
on my account (for for my sake), good courage (for good cheer), 
avarice (for covetousness), servitude (for bondage), pious and 
piety (for godly and godliness), died for nothing (for died im 
vain), anger (for wrath), speaks still (for yet speaketh), leads 
of as prey (for carries captive), chief guide and perfecter (for 
author and finisher). It would be so easy to extend this pro- 
cess on the same rule, or rather without any, that we know 
not whether to regret that it has gone so far, or to wish that 
it may go still further. 

In this conversion of an antique into “a thoroughly modern 
style,” it would have been surprising if he had not sometimes 
hit the wrong nail on the head, and changed the sense as well 
as the expression. Thus brokers, goods, custom-house, and 
satling-master, are all thoroughly modern terms, but unfor- 
tunately not expressive of the things intended. The construc- 
tion, too, is sometimes missed, as in the question of the magi, 
Where is the King of the Jews born? and in many other 
cases, which we have noted but need not specify, where the 
sense is either wrongly or inadequately given. 

When we open a new version of such high pretensions, and 
containing multitudes of changes which we are obliged to take 
upon the author’s credit, it is natural to turn up some of the 
hard places, where the common version has been long regarded 
as defective, in the hope of finding some desirable improve- 
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ment. In pursuing this course, we have found with some sur- 
prise that several of these places, and among the most impor- 
tant, stand unaltered, without any means of ascertaining 
whether they were simply overlooked, or whether we are now 
to look upon the old translation as the right one after all. As 
samples of this class, we name the well-known case in Matt. 
xxviii. 14, where the best interpreters are now agreed, that 
both the form and the connection peremptorily require a 
reference to judicial hearing in the presence of the governor, 
and not an accidental rumour. The new version changes the 
expression, but retains the sense (if this is heard of by the pro- 
curator). Another is the famous phrase, J see men, as trees 
walking (Mark viii. 24), where the old ambiguity, to say the 
least, is still retained, and English readers left to construe 
walking not with men, but trees, which is impossible in Greek. 
A third case is the old mistake of cloven tongues (Acts ii. 3), 
here simply changed into divided, whereas usage peremptorily 
requires distributed (among them). The inexact translation, 
save yourselves, instead of be saved, is retained in Peter’s Pen- 
tecostal sermon (Acts ii. 40), in the midst of many less impor- 
tant changes. The paraphrastic version, put to death (Acts 
xii. 19), remains unaltered, though the literal translation (led 
away) sufficiently suggests what followed. The retention of 
the old phrase, should be kept (Acts xxv. 4), is more remark- 
able, because it not only disturbs the sense, but is also a sub- 
junctive form, not found in the original. The only other case 
which we shail mention is the strongest, that of live in Acts 
xxiii. 1, where the whole sense is affected by this strangely 
inadequate translation of a Greek verb which can only mean 
to be a citizen or act as one. 

It was not to be expected that the author, in adopting a 
“thoroughly modern style,” would be able to succeed at once 
in purging out the old leaven of antique expression from the 
text of Scripture. This can only be effected in a series of 
editions, such as those which formed and settled the Greek 
text in the sixteenth and succeeding centuries. In aid of this 
important work, we venture to suggest the following words 
and phrases as scarcely falling under the description of “ tho- 
roughly modern.” Ship of old was equivalent to vessel, but is 
now restricted to a certain class. The word boat has been 
substituted sometimes, but not always. Fishes is not the mo- 
dern plural of jish, which’serves both turns, as you does four. 
Watch is not modern in its primary sense of wake, but only 
in its secondary sense of guard. Bottles is not the modern 
name of skins for holding liquids, the material having now 
become no less essential than the use. Legion is not a modern 
military term, and ought to have been either changed or ex- 
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plained in brackets. Platter may be modern in some places, 
but is not so in all dialects. Draught of fishes, to be modern 
in the sense of this book, should be haul of fish, and herd of 
many swine should be a large drove of hogs. Whomsoever (for 
whoever), lightly (in the sense of easily or readily), besought 
(for begged), espoused (for married or engaged), behold (for see, 
or look here), blessed (for happy, fortunate, or lucky), harlot 
(for prostitute),’ husbandman (for farmer), householder (for 
housekeeper, landlord, or the like), mansions (for residences, 
homes, or dwellings), lord (for master, as opposed to servant), 
bonds (for imprisonment), nourished (for supported), oracles 
(for words or revelations), are all more or less infected with 
the vice of being old expressions. The same thing may be 
said of certain phrases, such as bill of divercement, children of 
the bridechamber, take counsel, set at nought, use it rather, 
reasonable service, blackness of darkness, come short, in a 
figure (é aiviywar:); and of certain collocations and inversions, 
such as, neither tell I you—I go to try them—when came you 
hither—whence he is—him he hears— will one die—begat he us 
—seal not up—and all heard J. Not one of these properly 
belongs to the “thoroughly modern style,” in which this ver- 
sion is composed, and into which all this must be translated, 
if the work is to have any consistent uniformity of diction. 
Among the old forms thus retained, we have observed a few 


which do not seem to have been clearly understood, or perhaps 


are retained in a modern sense, distinct from that belongin 
to them in the common version. Such are the words offend, 
offence, which Mr Sawyer seems to understand as meaning 
displease, displeaswre, as he sometimes changes in or at to 
with. We need not say that in Old English, as in Latin, 
these words have a far more comprehensive meaning. Another 
such word is the verb to reason, which has very sensibly mo- 
dified its usage. Injwrious now means hurtful, but of old 
retained more of its moral sense, implying violation of right. 
Inform is severa] times used in the old legal sense of aceusa- 
tion, whereas now it would convey the bare idea of communi- 
cating knowledge. Ought, the imperfect tense of owe, is not a 
mere auxiliary form, but a distinct verb, and requires to be 
otherwise expressed in modern English. Ought not Christ to 
suffer these things ? means far more than was it not his duty ? 
which is all that the translation now conveys to English 
readers. The retention of these old forms, which e 
changed their meaning, in the work before us, makes us ap- 
prehensive that the author has not constantly “translated from 
the Greek,” but sometimes made his labour easy by attempt- 
ing to improve the common version. 
There is one class of changes which we must not pass unno- 
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ticed, as the author seems tu have bestowed considerable care 
upon it, and no doubt attaches much importance to it. We 
refer to the euphemistic changes, or removal of indelicate ex- 
pressions, which is always a severe test of the writer’s taste, 
and serves to shew whether he is really refined or only nice, 
according to Swift’s famous definition. From the nature of 
the subject, we can only give a few of the substituted phrases, 
with a reference to the places where they are inserted. To 
the earth (Matt. xv. 17).—Put on manure (Luke xiii. 8).— 
Became pregnant (Luke i. 24).— Became a mother (Heb. xi. 11). 
—Gave it birth (Rev. xii. 2).—Gave me being (Gal. i. 15).— 
Obtained him in my bonds (Phil. 10).—Become an unborn 
infant of his mother (John iii. 4).—Of foreign birth (Heb. xii. 
8).—Marriage life without blame (Heb. xiii. 4). We must 
confess that most of these corrections seem to us entirely gra- 
tuitous, and all of them unskilfully performed, especially the 
last but one, where foreign birth, as used in modern English, 
gives a sense wholly different from that of the Greek vééu, the 
equivalent of which is spurious (illegitimate), not foreign (or 
outlandish). 

Whatever be the value of the foregoing strictures, every 

reader will perceive that they are not the fruit of casual or 
cursory inspection, but of thorough and deliberate examina- 
tion. All the examples cited, and a multitude of others ne- 
cessarily omitted, have been noted in the course of a continuous 
— and then carefully digested under heads, as we have 
1ere presented them. By this laborious induction of particu- 
lars, we have endeavoured to avoid a superficial and empiri- 
cal mode of treatment, and to put it in the power of our 
readers, who are not themselves acquainted with the book be- 
fore us, to sit in judgment on the truth or falsehood of a few 
summary conclusions, which we now feel justified in drawing, 
for the sake of recapitulation and conclusion, not from abstract 
premises, but from the very data which we have already fur- 
nished and could easily increase fourfold. 

1. The first of these conclusions is, that this translation does 
embody a few obvious corrections and improvements, which 
have long been floating on the surface of our exegetical litera- 
ture, consisting partly in the dropping of ambiguous or wholly 
unintelligible terms, aud partly in a simplification of the 
syntax by a nearer approach to the original construction. 

2. In making these legitimate corrections the translator 
often changes both the sense and the construction for the 
worse ; while on the other hand defects and imperfections, no 
less obvious and commonly admitted than the few which have 
been rectified, are left entirely untouched, either through ‘ig- 
norance or inadvertence. 
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3. In many cases, where there seems to be no effort to im- 
prove the sense, the form is gratuitously marred by the ex- 
change of words still perfectly familiar and intelligible, either 
for pedantic and exotic synonymes, or for equivalents no more 
expressive or exact, and generally less so. 

4. This arbitrary process has been: pushed so far as to ex- 
clude from the translation some of the most precious and fa- 
miliar terms of our religious phraseology, their places being 
filled by vague and inexact equivalents, and sometimes by 
diluted paraphrase, the whole proceeding on a false principle of 
lexicography and a factitious canon of translation. 

5. The English dialect adopted in this version is a hard and 
meagre one, rejecting all variety of forms in lexicography and 
grammar, and excluding, as obsolete or incorrect, expressions 
still entirely current and familiar in the best usage both of Eng- 
land and America, thus assuming as the standard of the 
language what appears to be by no means the most eligible even 
of its local or provincial variations. 

6. Even in carrying out the doubtful or erroneous principles 
already mentioned, there is no consistent uniformity, the pro- 
cess being pushed to an extreme in one case, or one class of 
cases, while in others wholly undistinguishable from them, it 
is either not applied at all or so imperfectly, that what is 
changed and what is left produce the painful and incongruous 
impression of an old but still sound garment gratuitously 
patched with undressed cloth of the crudest quality and 
coarsest texture. This is the secret of the shock which every 
cultivated reader feels on opening the book, it scarcely 
matters where; a shock which would not be produced by 
simple innovation, how extravagant soever, but which really 
arises from the motley piebald mixture of incongruous mate- 
rials, constraining every one not “thoroughly modern” in his 
taste and education to cry out, in a paroxysm of esthetic 
nausea, “ the old is better! ” 

7. The impression irresistibly produced upon the mind of 
the unbiassed reader, in relation to the author, is extremely 
favourable to his honesty and courage; to his honesty, in 
thinking that a great and glorious work is to be done, and 
that he not only is raised up to do it, but has actually done it ; 
to his courage, in deliberately setting at defiance the religious 
prepossessions and associations of at least two centuries and 
many millions; the taste of the whole English-speaking race 
insensibly matured and chastened by a matchless literature, 
secular and sacred ; and, to a great extent, the actual collo- 
quial usage of the two most enlightened and instructed 
nations in existence. me 


8. It is scarcely requisite to add, that this translation is not’ 
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likely soon to supersede the English Bible; that even if its 
merits were as great as Mr Jewett represents, the power of 
old prejudice and fixed association would be still too strong 
for it. However wrong and fvolish it may be, the very errors 
of the old translation will prove more attractive to this evil 
generation, and to many after it, than Mr Sawyer’s most 
superb improvements ; so that “ fire and sword” would be as 
powerless in forcing this new version down the throats of a 
regorging public, as in quelling his own manful resolution so 
to force it. 

9. We regret to be obliged to say that, even as a modest 
contribution to the great work of revising and correcting the 
old version, Mr Sawyer’s book has no extraordinary value. 
This is only a corollary from the facts already stated, that he 
leaves untouched some of the places most in need of retracta- 
tion, and that a vast proportion of the changes which he does 
make are either without use or for the worse in point of 
taste, exactness, or correct interpretation. 

10. This being the case, the interesting question, as to the 
retention or revision of King James’s Bible, stands precisely 
where it did before the sudden apparition of “the greatest 
work of this age or of any age since King James, 1610.” And 
as this great question must continue to increase in interest 
and importance for all English-speaking Christians, they will 
naturally look to other quarters for the hope and means of 
its solution. Their attention will especially be turned to. the 
accomplished scholars of Old England, equally familiar with 
the ancient and the modern, with the classical and biblical 
authorities, a class represented by the present Dean of West- 
minster, nearly all whose corrections and improvements Mr 
Sawyer claims to have anticipated (Preface, p. ix), but of 
whom we may take an early opportunity to shew, that unlike 
his American competitor, and like a scribe discipled into the 
kingdom of heaven, he brings out of his treasure things both 
new and old. 


Art. V.—Demission of the Ministry. 
Tue last General Assembly (Old School) adopted the follow- 


ing Overture, viz. :— 

“* Resolved, That it be referred to the Presbyteries whether the 
following sections shall be added to the 15th chapter of the Form of 
Government, namely, 

“16, The office of a minister of the gospel is perpetual, and cannot 
be laid aside at pleasure. No person can be divested of it but hy 
deposition, Yet, from various causes a minister may become in 
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capable of performing the duties of the office; or he may, though 
chargeable with neither heresy nor immorality, become unacceptable 
in his official character. In such case he may cease to be an acting 
minister. 

“17. Whenever a minister, from any cause not inferring heresy, 
crime, or scandal, shall be incapable of serying the church to edifica- 
tion, the Presbytery shall take order on the subject, and state the 
fact, together with the reason of it, on their record. And when any 
person has thus ceased to be an acting minister, he shall not be a 
member of any Presbytery or Synod, but shall be subject to discipline 
as other ministers, provided always, that nothing of this kind shall 
be done without the consent of the individual in question, except 
by the advice of the Synod ; and provided, also, that no case shall be 
finally decided except at a stated meeting of the Presbytery. 

“18. Any minister having demitted the exercise of his office in 
the manner herein provided, may, if the Presbytery which acted on 
his demission think proper, be restored to the exercise thereof, and 
to all the rights incident thereto, provided, that the consent of the 
Synod be obtained, in case his demission was ordered by the Synod 
in the manner above recited.” , 

This overture makes a distinction between the exercise of 
the ministry and the ministry itself; the former may be 
demitted, the latter cannot be laid aside either at the pleasure 
of the party, or by the action of the Presbytery. Once a 
minister, always a minister, unless in cases of deposition. The 
overture proposes that the want of ability to discharge the 
duties of the ministry, or want of aeceptableness, shall, provided 
the party consent, be a sufficient reason for the demission of 
the exercise of the office. Should, in the judgment of the 
Presbytery, these reasons exist, the Presbytery may, with the 
advice of Synod, enforce this demission, without the assent of 
the party concerned. The effect of the demission contemplated 
is not to deprive the minister of his office, but only of certain 
of its prerogatives. He ceases to have the right to sit and act 
as a member of Presbytery; but he does not become a layman. 
He is subject, not to the session, but to the Presbytery ; and 
may be restored to all the privileges of his office, by the simple 
vote of the Presbytery, without any renewed trials or ordina- 
tion. 

To have any intelligent opinion as to the propriety of the 
proposed measure, we must, in the first place, understand. what 
the ministry is. Isit a work, or an office? If the latter, what 
are its peculiar characteristics? In what sense is it “ per- 
petual?” Why may it not be resigned as other offices may 
be? There is a large body of distinguished men, ancient. and 
modern, and some Christian sects, who deny that the ministry 
is an office. They assert that it is simply a work. The dis- 
tinction between the clergy and laity is said te be not merely 
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human as to its origin, but altogether arbitrary. No such dis- 
tinction, it is said, is recognised in Scripture, or consistent 
with the common prerogatives of Christians. It is maintained 
that, in virtue of the universal priesthood of believers, all: 
Christians have equal right to preach, baptize, and to administer 
the Lord’s Supper. Such was the opinion of some of the 
fathers, and such is the opinion of some of the most eminent 
modern scholars. It is not, however, the common doctrine of 
the church ; and it is not the doctrine of our church. The 
ministry is properly an office, because it is something which 
cannot be assumed at pleasure by any and every one. A man 
must be appointed thereto by some competent authority. It 
involves not only the right, but the obligation to exercise cer- 
tain functions, or to discharge certain duties ; and it confers 
certain powers or prerogatives, which other men are bound to 
recognise and respect. Lawyers, physicians, merchants, and 
mechanics, are not officers. Any man may be a physician or 
merchant. No man is bound to discharge the duties of either. 
But judges and magistrates are officers. They are appointed 
to the posts which they occupy; they are bound to discharge 
its duties ; and they are invested with certain prerogatives in 
virtue of their appointment. That the ministry is in this sense 
an office is plain from the numerous titles given in the New 
Testament to ministers, which imply official station. They are 
not only teachers, but overseers, rulers, governors. The quali- 
fications for the office are carefully laid down, and the question 
whether these qualifications arein any case possessed, is not left 
to the decision of those who aspire to the office, but to the church, 
through her appointed organs. Men are, therefore, said to be 
called, appointed, or ordained, to the work of the ministry, 
by those who have authority thereto. And accordingly, 
the people are required to obey those who have the rule over 
them, and whom the Holy Ghost has made their overseers. 
But what is the nature of this office? Is it a temporary, or 
@ permanent one? According to one view, the office of the 
ministry has relation to one particular-church and is dependent 
on that relation. A man is a husband in relation to his own 
wife, and to no other woman. If legally separated from her, by 
her death or otherwise, he ceases to be a husband. A manisa 
governor of a particular state; he is no governor in relation to 
any other commonwealth; and when his term of office expires, 
or he resigns his post, he ceases to be a governor, and becomes 
a private citizen. According to this theory, minister and 
pastor are convertible terms. A man is a minister only in 
relation to the church which chooses him to be its pastor. 
Outside of that church he has no official power or authority; 
and when his connection with his particular congregation is 
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dissolved, he becomes a layman. If elected by another church, 
he is reordained. This is the pure independent theory. Many 
cases of such reordinations occur in the early history of the 
Puritans of New England. It is very evident that this is an 
unscriptural theory. All the ordinations specifically mentioned 
in the New Testament, 7.¢., all the persons therein mentioned 
as ordained to the work of the ministry, were thus ordained, not 
in reference to any particular church, but to the church at 
large. According to this independent theory, no man can be 
ordained to preach the gospel to.the heathen ; and some of its 
advocates are consistent enough to teach that no provision is 
made in the New Testament for the conversion of nations 
outside the church. It need not be said that this is not the 
common doctrine of Christians, or that it is not the doctrine 
of Presbyterians. We hold in common with the great mass 
of believers, that the ministry is an office in the church uni- 
versal, designed for her enlargement and: edification ; that it 
is not dependent on the choice of any particular congregation, 
or on the relation which the minister may sustain as pastor, 
to any particular people. It is in this respect analogous to 
naval and military offices. A captain in the navy is as much 
a captain when on shore, as when he is in command of a ship ; 
and he may be transferred from one ship to another. His 
office is permanent. The Romish theory on this subject is, 
that orders, or ordination, is a sacrament ; and a sacrament is 
a rite instituted by Christ, which has the power of conferring 
grace ; and grace is an internal spiritual gift. In every case, 
therefore, of canonical ordination there is this peculiar grace 
of orders communicated to the soul. In ordination to the 
priesthood this grace is, or includes supernatural power, giving 
ability to transubstantiate the bread and wine in the Eucharist 
into the body and blood of Christ, to remit sin, to render the 
sacrament efficacious, &c., &c. Here, then, is an internal 
something constituting a man a priest, of which he cannot 
divest himself, and which by no act of man can be taken from 
him. It may, however, be forfeited. As baptismal grace, in- 
cluding the remission of sin and the infusion of a new principle 
of spiritual life, may be lost by mortal sin, and can be restored 
only by the sacrament of penance; so the grace of orders may 
be lost by certain crimes, such as heresy or schism. Hence 
in the Romish Church a priest, when convicted of such crimes, 
is degraded before he is delivered over to the secular power.to 
beexecuted. This service of degradation, however, is declara- 
tive, rather than effective. It declares in a solemn and official 
manner that the offender has forfeited the grace received at 
his ordination and has become a layman. It is evident that 
the ministry, according to this theory, must be in a peculiar 
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sense a permanent office. It can neither be voluntarily laid 
aside, nor can a man be deprived of it. If the Holy Ghost is 
received in a specific form, or mode of manifestation, in ordi- 
nation, he remains, until the condition occurs on which he 
has revealed his purpose to withdraw. If the gift of prophecy, 
or of miracles, or of tongues, were conferred on any man, he 
could not divest himself of that gift, nor could he be deprived 
of it by any act of the church. It is so with the grace of 
orders. This, however, is not a Protestant doctrine. It is 
one of the essential and necessary elements of that cunningly 
devised system of Romanism, which is after the working of 
Satan, with all deceivableness of unrighteousness. 

Protestants, however, also teach that the office of the minis- 
try is permanent, though in a very different sense from that 
just stated. It is permanent, first, because it is not assumed 
or conferred for any limited or definite time. And, secondly, 
because the candidate in assuming the office is understood to 
consecrate himself for life to the service of God in the work of 
the ministry. This is also the light in which the church re- 
gards the matter when she, through her appropriate organs, 
ordains him to the work. There is nothing, however, in the 
Protestant, and especially in the Presbyterian, doctrine of the 
nature of the ministry or of ordination, to forbid the idea that 
the office itself, and not merely the exercise of the office, may, 
for just reasons be laid aside, or demitted. 

The Protestant doctrine, as we understand it, on this subject 
is this. First, that the call to the ministry is by the Holy 
Ghost. The Spirit of God is said to dwell in all the members 
of Christ’s body, and to each member, as the apostle teaches 
us, is given a manifestation of the Spirit, (1 Cor. xii. 7). That 
is, while the Spirit manifests his presence in his enlightening 
and sanctifying influence, in different measures, in all the 
followers of Christ, he gives special gifts and qualifications to 
different individuals of their number ; dividing to every man 
severally as he wills. In the Apostolic Church, he gave to 
some the gifts of plenary knowledge and infallibility, and thus 
made them apostles ; to others, the gift of occasional inspira- 
tion, and thus made them prophets; to others, the gift of 
teaching, and thus made them the teachers or preachers of the 
Word ; to others again, the gift of healing, of miracles, or of 
tongues. Some of these gifts we know, both from the New 
Testament and from actual observation, were designed to: be 
confined to the first age of the church. They have accord- 
ingly ceased. We have no inspired and infallible men—no 
workers of miracles, no speakers with tongues. In other words; 
we have no apostles, nor prophets, nor men endowed with 
supernatural. power. ; 
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There are other gifts, however, which we learn from Seri 
ture observation were designed to be permanent. The Holy 
Spirit confers the gifts for the ministry ; and by thus conferring 
them, and exciting the desire to exercise them: for the glory 
of God and the service of Christ, thereby manifests his will 
that those thus favoured should consecrate themselves'to the 
preaching of the gospel. This is the true, divine call, to the 
ministry. 

Second: The evidence of this call to him that receives it, is 
the consciousness of the inward gift and drawing of the Spirit, 
confirmed by those external workings of Providence which in- 
dicate the will of God as to his vocation. The evidence of the 
church is everything which tends to prove that the candidate 
has the qualifications for the office of the ministry, and that 
he is led to seek it from motives due ta the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Third: Ordination is the solemn expression of the judgment 
of the church, by those appointed to deliver such judgment, 
that the candidate is truly called of God to take part in this 
ministry, thereby authenticating to the people the divine call. 
This authentication, or ordination, is, under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the necessary condition for the exercise of the 
ministry in the church; just as the judgment of the session 
that the candidate for baptism, or for admission to the Lord’s 
table, has the qualifications for church-membership, is the ne- 
cessary condition of church-fellowship. 

As, however, neither the church nor the candidate is infal- 
lible, there may, and doubtless often is, mistake in this matter. 
A man may honestly believe that he is called of God to the 
ministry, when he has never, in fact, been thus called. The 
Presbytery may concur in this erroneous judgment. If a mis- 
take is made it ought to be corrected. If both the man him- 
self and the Presbytery become convinced that he never was 
called to the ministry, why should they persist in asserting 
the contrary? So long as the man clings to his office, he: 
thereby says, he believes he is called to it by God ; but this 
he may be thoroughly convinced is not true. Why then should 
he be required to assert what he knows to be false? The 
Presbytery join in this. false testimony ; nay, they take m 
themselves.the. whole responsibility of the falsehood, if they 
interpose their-authority, and refuse to allow a man to demit 
an office to which both he and they are convinced he. never 
was called. It isnot merely, therefore, a man’s right.to demit 
the ministry, if he is satisfied God has not called him: te the: 
work ; butit is his solemn duty to doit: And the Presbytery 
have not only the right to allow him to do it, but: they have 
no right to prevent it. They cannot force # man to be a 
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minister against his will, and against his conscience ; much 
less can they righteously force him to lie to the church, and to 
the Holy Ghost, by making him say he is called, when he 
knows that he is not called. 

There is nothing in the Protestant doctrine of the ministry, 
or of ordination, which stands in the way of the demission of 
the sacred office. We do not hold that the judgment of the 
church is infallible; so that it can in no case be recalled or 
reversed. We do not hold that an inward gift, the grace of 
orders, is conferred in ordination, so as to be beyond recall. 
Neither is there anything in the ordination vows, or the obli- 
gations assumed by the candidate to prevent his laying the 
office aside. He does indeed promise to devote himself for 
life to the work of the ministry. But this promise is ob- 
viously conditional. It is conditioned on the possession of 
physical ability. If rendered paralytic or voiceless, the pro- 
mise does not bind him. In like manner it is conditioned on 
the inward call of God. The man believes that it is the will 
of God that he should be a minister; and on the ground of 
that belief, he promises to devote himself to the work. If he 
becomes satisfied that he never was called; in other words, 
that it is not the will of God that he should preach the gospel, 
then the ground on which the promise was made no longer 
exists. 

The principle of demission is clearly recognised in our 
standards. That is, it is distinctly recognised that a minister 
may cease to be such, and become alayman. What is deposi- 
tion but the declaration, on judicial grounds, on the part of a 
Presbytery, that a minister of the gospel is no longer to be re- 
garded assuch? And what is that but a reversal of the judg- 
ment pronounced at his ordination? It is saying that the 
Presbytery erred in deciding that the a in question was 
called of God to the ministry ; for if he had been thus called, 
it was for life, and no Presbytery could take away a perma- 
nent office conferred by God. The only difference between 
deposition and demission lies in the nature of the evidence on 
which the Presbytery reverses its former judgment. In the 
case of deposition, it is some grave offence, some heresy or 
crime, which clearly proves that the minister convicted of such 
offence is not called of God to preach the gospel. In the case 
of demission, it is anything, not involving a moral or religious 
offence, which satisfies the judgment and conscience of the 
man himself, and of the Presbytery, or even of the latter 
alone, that the minister demitting his office, or called upon to 
demit it, was never called of God to the sacred office, Of 
course mere physical infirmity, or the weakness or imbecility 
of age, can never be such a proof. A minister or missionary, 
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nay, Paul himself, after a life devoted to the service of God, 
in the ministry of his Son, crowned with every manifestation 
of the divine favour, might be superannuated or paralytic, yet 
no one would dream that this was any evidence that he had 
entered the ministry without a call from God. The evidence 
in question must be the opposite of the evidence of a divine 
call, viz., the want of fitness for the office, the want of a desire 
to discharge its duties, the want of success, and the consequent 
inability to serve God or the church in the work of the ministry. 
All this may, and in many cases is apparent, where there is 
every evidence of Christian character, and therefore where 
any act of discipline would be uncalled for and unjust. 

As therefore there is nothing in the nature of the minis- 
terial office, nor in the nature of ordination, nor in the 
obligations assumed by the candidate when he is ordained, 
nor in the infallibility of the Presbytery, incompatible with 
the demission of the sacred office, it follows that for pro 
reasons it may be laid aside. In the second place, as bolts 
remarked, it ought in the case ore to be laid aside. To 
continue to profess to be called of God, when we are satisfied 
that such is not the fact, aud when the Presbytery and the 
Christian public are equally convinced on the subject, is to 
profess a conscious untruth. This at first was a mistake in 
all concerned ; but when the mistake is discovered and made 
apparent, then to persist in it, gives it the character of false- 
hood. In the third place, it is highly desirable that those 
who have thus mistaken their vocation, should be allowed to 
correct the error. It is not only wrong to constrain a man 
against his judgment, will, and conscience, to retain the 
ministerial office; but it cannot be done. ‘Ihe office is, in 
fact, in multitudes of cases, laid aside. Men once ordained 
give up their ministry. They not only cease to exercise it, 
but they virtually renounce it. They lay aside the title, they 
do not attempt to discharge its duties; they do not claim any 
of its prerogatives. They devote themselves to some secular 
pursuit, and are merged in the general class of laymen. For 
this, in the cases supposed, they are not to blame, and therefore 
they cannot be justly censured. They are often useful mem- 
bers of society and of the church; but they are not ministers, 
Now if this is done, and must be done, it is surely proper that 
it should be done regularly ; that provision should be madeto 
meet cases of this kind. Besides, it is a great evil that our 
church courts should be encumbered with nominal members, 
who are incapable of discharging the duties of membership. 
And it is a still greater evil that men should be allowed to sit 
in those courts, and exercise the powers of an office, to which 
all concerned are satisfied they have no legitimate call, and 
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the duties of which they cannot fulfil. Such ministers are 
not only an incumbrance to our church courts, disturbing the 
natural balance of our system, but it is a disgrace to the 
ministry and to the church, to have men notoriously incom- 
petent (however worthy they be), and who are merely nominal 
ministers—men who are laymen in their whole spirit and 
pursuits, designated and recognised as invested with the sacred 
office. It is best that things should be called by their right 
names. Ifa man is not a minister of the gospel (7.¢., one who 
either does or has served God in the gospel of his Son) he 
should not be so designated or so regarded. 

It is objected to all this, that if we make it thus easy to get 
rid of the ministry, less care will be exercised in entering it. 
We doubt the fact. The ministry in our country and in out 
church, is not often entered from worldly motives. It is not 
sufficiently attractive to the mercenary. It is commonly an 
honest mistake on the part both of the candidate and of thé 
Presbytery, when men are ordained by the church who are 
not called of God. But even if the fact be admitted which 
the objection assumes, it would be unwise to make the 
ministry a cul-de-sac, which, whoever wanders in the dark, 
must stay in it. It would be far better to make the egress 
from the ministry so wide that all who want to leave. or who 
ought to leave it, may do so with the least possible difficulty 
or delay. 

If our readers agree with the principles above stated, they 
must regard the overtures submitted to the Presbyteries as an 
illogical, half-way measure. It assumes that the office of the 
ministry cannot be demitted; but that a man may lay aside 
its exercise and be divested of its prerogatives. It assumes 
that the office is in such a sense permanent that it cannot be 
got rid of, except by deposition. But this assumption is 
illogical. It necessarily follows frém the Protestant and 
Presbyterian doctrine of the ministry, of ordination, and of 
the fallibility of all church courts, that the office is not per- 
manent in any such sense. That doctrine supposes that both 
the candidate and Presbytery may err; and it supposes that 
the error when discovered may be corrected. It is only on 
the assumption of the Romish doctrine of “the grace of 
orders,” that the ministry can be regarded as in any sttch 
sense permanent as that it cannot be demitted. Besides, 
deposition implies that the office of the ministry is not in 
such a sense permanent as to be inconsistent with demission. 
Deposition merely does for one reason what demission does 
for another. Both reduce a minister to the condition of a 
layman. The one, therefore, is just as consistent with the 
true permanency of the office as the other. 
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Another objection to the overture as it now stands, is that 
it undertakes to separate things which in their nature are 
inseparable. If the ministry is an office of divine appoint+ 
ment, if men are called of God to be ministers, then the 
obligation to discharge its duties, and the right to exercise its 
prerogatives, are inseparable from the possession of the office. 
If God calls a man to be a minister, what right have we to 
say he shall not act as such? By allowing him to retain the 
office, we say he has a divine call to it; and if so, he has a 
divine right to exercise all its functions. The overture, 
therefore, in our view, involves a contradiction. It in effect 
says, that a man is, and is not a minister, at the same time ; 
that he was mistaken in supposing he was called by the Spirit 
to be a minister, and nevertheless he is a minister. ese 
are contradictory judgments. 

We would greatly prefer a simple clause providing that 
whenever any minister, in good standing,.is fully satisfied in 
his own judgment and conscience, that God has not called 
him to the ministry, he may, with the consent of Presbytery, 
resign the office ; and in case the Presbytery is sati that 
a minister has no divine vocation to the ministry, altho 
he himself may think otherwise, they shall have the right 
(with the consent of the Synod, if that be thought desirable) 
to cancel his ordination without censure, as in deposition it is 
done with censure. 
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A pgsiRe for a more perfect realisation of Christianity is mani- 
festly a powerful element now working deep in the Christian 
mind, and labouring for effective expression. There is a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with past, or even present, attainments in 
spiritual life—a presentiment that some great revolutions in 
Providence are about to occur, furnishing work for the church, 
which, in her present state, she is little fitted to perform—a 
strong conviction that something must be done to prepare the 
way of the Lord. This ferment, so general in the moral world 
—this breaking away from old usages and conventional re- 
straints—this reinvestigation of moral principles, and recon- 
struction of ethical codes—this transcendental soaring of per- 
verted minds for the absolute, the perfect—this putting forth 
of new schemes of reform, and new modes of exjliiedinn theo- 
logical truths—this eager welcoming of novelties, as promising 
* This is the Introductory Statement to « new periodical recently etarted, with 
articles to 


the above title, which we will farnish us with some interesting 
lay before our readers.—(Hd. B.& . H. RB.) 
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new victories over evil—in a word, this experimenting to acce- 
lerate the progress of moral and spiritual renovation, are all 
indicative of some mighty force working beneath. That force, 
we have the charity to believe, is at bottom an earnest reli- 
gious spirit ; sometimes, indeed, in the unregenerate, coming 
forth in wild extravagancies, and often ending in abortive 
measures ; yet, with the right-minded, it is a deep longing for 
something better, purer, holier. The great aim of him who 
has “an understanding of the times” should be, not to suppress 
this struggling desire for the higher life, but, with his own 
heart warmed with Christian emotions, to direct it in the way 
of Scriptural development Sound theological views were never 
more important than at the present juncture of partial waking 
to Christian responsibilities. 

Piety is nourished by Scriptural truth. Feeling not based 
on truth is irrational. Strong religious feeling not based on 
Scriptural truth is enthusiasm or fanaticism, and is equally 
removed from true godliness as supineness or indifference. 
The highest type of religion—religion which fills the soul, and 
stirs every muscle of holy enterprise ; which absorbs us in 
rapturous contemplation of the divine glory, and embraces 
the world in its benevolent zeal; which renders one’s own 
heart an altar on which daily incense rises to God, and pants 
to hear the voice of praise ascending from all mankind—is 
inspired by the Divine Spirit in connection with the highest 
forms of truth. God’s perfections and character, in all their 
infinitude, majesty, and glory ;—the duty of entire consecra- 
tion to him; of the whole heart’s love; of unconditional sub- 
mission ; of disinterested affection; a willingness that God 
should do all things for his own glory ;—the doctrines of his 
absolute sovereignty, both as the dispenser of providential 
events and the enacter of laws; of man’s utter ruin by nature; 
of his accountable ability and moral impotence; of Christ’s 
all-sufficient atonement ; of electing grace ; of justification by 
faith; of instantaneous regeneration, wrought alone by the 
Holy Spirit ; of spontaneous obedience, arising from control- 
ling desires to vindicate Christ’s character, and to promote 
the interests of his kingdom,—all must be vividly brought 
before the mind. Feeble views of truth may nurture a siokly 
growth of piety ; but for the production of that humble, yet 
bold,- masculine, aggressive piety, which will electrify the 
world, and gather the nations around the cross, these higher 
forms of divine truth are essential. The heathen, in their 
blindness and peril, now stand waiting for this deeper piety 
to re-invigorate the churches with apostolic zeal. 

This system of theology, the principal tenets of which -are 
named above, is denominated Calvinism. It makes God the 
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centre and source of religious truth ; all is evolved from his 
nature, excellencies, and character. The divine purposes and 
law, and the covenant of grace ; man’s original natureand capa- 
cities ; his relations to his Creator ; the method of his fall, re- 
covery, and final destiny,—are such as God’s perfections de- 
mand. It is contra-distinguished from that system of truth, 
which makes man the centre, and evolves all the truths which 
we are to believe, and the duties which we are to perform, from 
his nature, powers, and wants. This last, instead of making 
God’s character a guarantee of man’s rational responsibilities, 
of the justice and goodness of the divine requirements and 
plans, makes man’s nature and capacities the measure of God’s 
purposes respecting him, and the rules by which he governs 
him. The advocate of the former stands, as it were, in the 
centre of the divine perfections. Through these he sees the 
doctrines and duties of the gospel; and following the legitimate 
operation, and confiding in their unchanging integrity, he con- 
stitutes them the interpreter of the moral government of the 
universe. 

The advocate of the latter, making man the centre, ¢. ¢., the 
central point from which he reasons, sees the great truths of 
revelation through his nature, capacities, and needs; thereby 
deciding upon the justice or injustice of the same govern- 
ment. Which of these two stand-points we occupy in studying 
revealed truth, is of vast importance. In the one we look at 
them in the same position that God does, through infinite 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth ; leaving self-interest out 
of the question, and simply inquiring what must be the legi- 
timate operations of these boundless perfections, or what they 
demand. In the other, we look at them from the position of 
a selfish being, one most deeply interested in their results, and 
ask what his finite nature, his short-sightedness, demands. 

The medium through which we contemplate them cannot 
fail toaffect our views. Look down through that long beautiful 
avenue, bordered with shrubs, trees, fences, He) and the 
clouds floating in the transparent sky beyond,—all lit up with 
the glories of the morning sun. From this point the various 
objects present to your view certain aspects. Then take your 
station at the other extremity, and look back at the point you 
now occupy. The several objects, shrubs, trees, fences, build- 
ings, and the distant heavens, tinted with other lights and 
shades, appear very differently, some of them like other ob- 
jects. One marked difference, according to the well-known 
laws of perspective, is that those which are near appear large, 
those at the other extremity of the vista small. So to those 
who take theirstand amid the divine perfections, and contem- 
plate gospel truths through them, God and his glory appear 
- VOL. VIIL—NO; XXIX. Qq A 
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great, and all things besides diminutive ; while, to those who 
make man the stand-point of investigation, man seems great, 
and all other things, even God himself, comparatively small. 
The system formed from this latter stand-point is not so 
properly called “theology” as “anthropo-theology.” It will 
inevitably carry with it some taint of humanity. As it 
lowers our ideas of God, and consequently weakens our con- 
ceptions of those spiritual exercises which cluster around 
entire submission to his sovereign will and consecration to his 
service, it modifies, more or less, all the practical duties of the 
Christian life. It can never inspire the highest type of indi- 
vidual piety, nor constitute the basis of a church breathing the 
purest spirit of Christian enterprise. 

On the contrary, that system which we denominate Calvin- 
ism, beginning with the fundamental truth of the Bible, “ The 
Lord made all things for himself,” and embracing every doc- 
trine and precept recorded on the sacred page, when attended 
by the Holy Spirit, transforms the soul into the Divine image, 
liberates it from every spiritual shackle, and bids it soar to 
the throne in perfect freedom, and bathe without restraint in 
the glories of him who sitteth thereon. 

This great system of biblical truth,—a system which stands 
forth in the symmetry of a sphere, finding its centre in God, 
and which in its formative influence is thus refining and ex- 
alting,—it is the design of the conductors of this Journal to 
advocate; confident that the deepest, most effective, sub- 
stantial piety can be promoted only by the contemplation of 
the highest truths of God and Providence,—truths which fill 
the gaze and enrapture the hearts of angels. On these sublime 
themes we must meditate,—trace lines of thought onward and 
onward into the abysses of infinity, till we stand trembling 
where seraphs veil their faces; till reason wearies in her flight, 
and faith, with unfaltering wing, still pursues the thought, 
which baffled reason failed to comprehend, giving the strug- 
gling soul repose only in resting on the perfections of Jehovah. 
To expand the heart to the utmost, and fill it to overflowing, 
the intellect must be extended to the farthest limit, till, lost 
in wonder, admiration, and praise, we bow before the Incom- 
prehensible. 

While this system of Scriptural truth, in its operations on 
the soul, bids it move in the full freedom of angelic love, all 
fundamental error, just so far as it is operative (and all error 
in an intelligent mind must be more or less operative), cramps 
the soul, enchains it. All religious truth and error, having re- 
lation to God, will inevitably affect the moral condition of those 
receiving them. If truth is the centripetal force, attracting the 
soul to its Creator, error is the centrifugal, driving it from him ; 
if the one tends to spiritual freedom, the other, in the same 
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proportion, tends to spiritual bondage. Schemes of theolo- 
gising, evolved from man as the starting-point, are all, in a 
degree, chargeable with this latter tendency. Those embracin 
them, even though animated with love to God, are under oat 
disabilities. They are like the encaged bird, which, when en- 
deavouring to wing her way upon the free air, finds herself 
beating against the net- work of wires which surrounds her. 
While they, who embrace the system which centres in God, 
welcome the truth of God’s absolute sovereignty ; and, conse- 
quently, accept the obligation of unconditional submission, of 
impartial love, of rising into full communion with Christ, hold 
no opinions which hinder the freest aspiration of the heart 
heavenward. Every truth in the system allures the recipient 
to God as “the chief good.” The only clog is depravity. Calvin- 
ism, indeed, is the only scheme of Scriptural doctrine, which 
insures the soul’s true liberty,—that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. All, who receive fully its great doc- 
trines into their hearts, rise spontaneously into joyful com- 
munion with their Creator. Nothing but the shackles of 
flesh prevents their dwelling even now in his bosom. 

It is important that the great truths in this system be 
understood. It is more important that they be felt, riveted 
in the soul, made living principles of action. If truth is im- 
portant at all, its clearest apprehension and full appreciation 
are important. Beaming with the light of heaven, these 
Puritan doctrines should be made to stand out with all the 
distinctness of realities, stirring the members of our Church 
as the wind shakes the trees of the forest. The more clearly 
they are unfolded, the more earnestly they are enforced and 
embraced, the deeper, the more comprehensive, the more prac- 
tical entering into everyday life, will our religion become. 

The unrenewed heart is so utterly opposed to these great 
Scriptural truths, that it rises against them in untiring resist- 
ance. If Christians weary in pressing them, natural men 
never weary in their warfare against them. It is different 
with the varied schemes of Arminianism. They are so agree- 
able to unregenerate men, who are at all religiously disposed, 
that they eagerly drink them in. Hence the great battle be- 
tween Calvinism and this class of errors must be fought over 
in every age. We know it has been said, that the inculcation 
of these first principles of distinctive truths on the present 
generation is unnecessary; that they were so distinctly set 
forth, so thoroughly demonstrated, by Edwards, his eoadjutors 
and successors, that all that the churches now need is to be 
stirred up to the practice of what is already understood, 
Never was there a greater mistake This will be seen by a 
moment’s reflection on the workings of the natural heart under 
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the pressure of the fundamental truths of the Calvinistic 
system. The doctrine of man’s entire depravity, and the duty 
of unconditional submission to God as a holy sovereign; man’s 
absolute moral helplessness in connection with a rational 
ability; his dependence on grace alone, and his perfect obliga- 
tion to obey—place the sinner in a position exceedingly un- 

leasant to his rebellious feelings. Could he sink into an 
irresponsible being, or break the chain of his entire depend- 
ence as a lost creature, he could find relief; but he can do 
neither. There is no escape from the gripe with which he is 
held between these two leading truths. He must bow as a 
free rational being to God’s sovereign behest, or woe, endless 
and unutterable, is his portion. 

Under the restraint of these holy truths, especially when 
earnestly pressed, the sinner is exceedingly restive. He some- 
times rages like a wild beast amid encircling flames. He 
rouses all his energies to escape. He conjures up every arti- 
fice in his power to blind his eyes to his true position; en- 
deavours by every means to erect some bulwark to protect 
himself against the artillery blazing upon him from the 
armoury of heaven. The remains of depravity in the regene- 
rate heart operate in the same manner in proportion to its 
strength. Some professed Christians are even in the full cur- 
rent of resistance without being conscious of it. Others, che- 
rishing a false kindness for the sinner, would relieve him by 
lending their assistance to erect his delusive refuges. One, 
with his philosophy, would persuade him that he is not en- 
tirely in God’s hand; another, with his Greek and Hebrew 
lore, informs him that he is not required to divest himself 
entirely of selfishness. Such teachers may shed rays of mo- 
mentary comfort, but they allure to eternal sorrow. Indeed, 
all effort to relieve the sinner from the pressure of these holy 
truths, is taking his part against God. They who put them 
forth may aim, professedly, at increasing the sense of depen- 
dence, or at strengthening the force of obligation; but the 
end will not sanctify the means. If by their philosophy, 
learning, or the terms employed, they even indirectly diminish 
the sense of dependence on the one hand, or of responsibility 
on the other, their influence is immense for evil. They may 
multiply the members of our churches, but they diminish the 
number of the saints. Such speculators, influenced either by 
perverted notions of kindness or false zeal, and thereby dis- 
posed to relieve the sinner from his uncomfortable situation 
without unreserved submission to God, have arisen in every 
period of the church’s history. They may be good men, but 
Christ is dishonoured by their efforts. Thus by various causes 
the Arminian or Antinomian errors are propagated in every 
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age, and in every age they must be met and resisted. The 
battle, opened by Paul, James, and John, has raged in all en- 
suing generations, and will continue to rage till truth and 
righteousness gain conjointly their final victory. This Jour- 
nal would be the humble coadjutor of those who are fighting 
the battle in the present generation, as Edwards, Bellamy, 
Hopkins, and Emmons fought it in times past. We have no 
expectation of closing the conflict. We shall bequeath the 
task unfinished to our successors, and they to theirs, until mil- 
lennial glory dawns, dissipating all clouds of error, and hushing 
moral disorders to rest. 

Weare aware that some differ widely from us in our estima- 
tion of distinctive views of gospel truth. They are satisfied 
with exceedingly ill-defined conceptions of what the Bible 
teaches. Its doctrines and precepts are seen by them in a 
sort of jumble. It is all, perhaps, they are capable of in their 
present state of intellectual culture and development. Their 
minds are not made for discrimination or clear insight. They 
may actually receive most spiritual benefit by contemplating 
gospel truth in the mass; just as some are better pleased with 
flowers, tastefully clustered in a brilliant bouquet, in which 
colour and perfume are indistinctly blended, than in viewing 
them separately, fresh and fragrant on their living stems. 
We apprehend the difficulty with such is, that they are want- 
ing in the power of consecutive reasoning. They are impa- 
tient of analysis, and, of course, incapable of accurate syn- 
thesis. They know nothing of the pleasure or profit of con- 
templating religious truth in its logical relations. Hencé 
their indifference to systematic theology. We have little 
doubt, however, that this defect is owing mainly to education. 
The power of tracing the connection between the profound 
truths contained in the Calvinistic scheme, may, it is presumed; 
be acquired with as much facility as the science of numbers, 
How few are incapable of such proficiency in mathematics, as 
to qualify them for the common business transactions of life ! 
As few, we believe, are incapable of those metaphysical inves- 
tigations, necessary to ond them to trace the logical rela- 
tions of Scriptural truths, so as to enjoy their systematic ar- 
rangement, and to feel both their individual and combined 

ower. : 
’ Others are endowed with clear discriminating intellects, 
They may not have minds of large capacities, but over all 
reason sits enthroned. It is not enough for such to feel, 
they must see ; and whatever they see they must see clearly, 
Confused ideas never satisfy them. Dreaming is not their 
taste. Present a subject to their contemplation, and the 
reason begins at once to work. Bring before them a a 
truth, and they must gain distinct conceptions of it. ey 
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must understand its relations, see its harmony with other 
truths, and are not satisfied till they find its exact position in 
a theological system. If it is a truth too vast for reason to 
compass, they must know how far reason can traverse its pro- 
found depths, and the precise point where it passes into the 
realms of faith. Such natures will not thrive on vagaries of 
fancy, crudities of thought, heterogeneous admixtures of truth. 
Confined to such nutriment, if Christians, their graces droop ; 
if not Christians, they are likely to remain in impenitency ; 
superficial views, and confused notions of Scriptural truth, not 
having sufficient power to arouse them to that effort necessary 
to turn from sin to holiness. Besides, such minds constitute 
the ruling elements of society ; and it is of the highest import- 
ance that they be rightly trained. They, who reach their 
conclusions by processes of self-imposed reasoning, are earnest 
advocates of whatever opinions they embrace. Ifthey humbly 
receive the truth as it is in Jesus, they become the earnest 
friends of his cause,—the bulwarks of the church, the Christian 
reformers, and martyrs of their age. If they imbibe funda- 
mental error, their influence is pestilential ; they become the 
D’Alemberts and Humes, Garrisons and Parkers,—foes of the 
church, the devastators of society. For this class of minds we 
shall have special regard. 

We are aware that Christians of the present generation, 
without perhaps being peculiar in this respect, are little dis- 
posed to logical reasonings touching the first principles of 
religious truth. This is an age of romances and newspapers. 
Theological works are not favourites with the public. The 
general taste is for novelties or oddities,—something out of 
the common course, something amusing rather than instruc- 
tive. Sermons and public addresses, to win the popular ear, 
must assume this character. It is said: “People will not 
listen to logical discourses or profound argumentations ;” “We 
must take men as they are ;” “ We must shoot the bird on the 
wing with scattering shot.” It is also our maxim, “ Take 
men as they are;” but we may not leave them as they are; 
we must endeavour to make them better. We believe a taste 
for the logical and profound may be cultivated ; and that itis 
the duty of all who feel an interest in the rapid and perma- 
nent progress of society to encourage it. No nation ever made 
great advances in civilisation without cultivating the logical 
faculty. Nochurch ever became strong in grace and Christian 
enterprise without the like cultivation. The unpopularity of 
doctrinal preaching is a certain indication of spiritual defects. 
The clear statement of Scriptural truths, and the manifesta- 
tion of them in their logical connection, will be, therefore, 
among our leading objects. 
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But, as the mere illumination of the intellect, without cor- 
responding emotions and affections, is of little value, in all our 
discussions of gospel truth, we shall endeavour to present 
them in their practical and experimental aspects. To shew 
the utility of the doctrines of Calvinism is one of our favourite 
designs. We feel no attachment to mere theological dogmas, 
as such ; no sympathy with those who advocate them for the 
sake of doing it. The doctrines which we propose to incul- 
cate are adapted, in our deliberate and prayerful judgment, to 
exert an important agency in promoting individual spirituality, 
and the enterprise of the church. 

We are aware that the path we have marked out for our- 
selves is beset with perils. No one has ever travelled it with- 
out conflict. We cannot expect to fare better than our pre- 
decessors. The great truths of Puritanism, when presented as 
tests of Christian character, constitute pre-eminently the 
offence of the cross. We cannot anticipate avoiding the ani- 
mosities of mere worldly men, whether in the church or out 
of it. We have counted the cost, and are prepared to meet it. 

Do we talk of controversy? It is not that we wish to be dis- 
putatious, much less pugnacious or captious. Have we spoken 
of conflict? The weapons of our warfare shall not be carnal, 
We will contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints ; but we will remember that it is the truth of Him who, 
when reviled, reviled not again, Paul shall be our model. 

Have our readers mourned over the personalities and invec- 
tives of religious controversies ? None have lamented them 
more than ourselves, We have been pained in reading the writ- 
ings of John Calvin and those of his compeers, excellent as they 
are, because so deeply discoloured with the spirit of the pugilist. 
The Puritans, whom we especially revere, have, in some in- 
stances, marred their works with a similar spirit ; and we, in 
this period of advanced civilisation and refinement, are little 
behind them. The pugnacious spirit of some of our religious 
journals carries us back to the barbarism of the medizval ages. 
We often ask—Must this war of words, in which not blood 
is spilt, but character is murdered, and every generous feeling 
tortured, continue from generation to generation? Is there no 
remedy? Cannot the spirit of Christianity, which both parties 
would promote, brood over the warring elements, and rule the 
storm? Where lies the fault? At the door of controversy 
itself? Or must it be charged to the epirit with which it is 
too often conducted? We believe the last. Gospel truth isa 
solemn trust committed to us by its holy Author, and it must 
be defended. The world may not be given up to the dominion 
of error. Christians must array themselves against it. But 
they should do it in the temper of him they serve. Opposing 
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generals on the bloody field sometimes salute each other with 
the greatest urbanity. Shall they, who are contending for 
truths which our Saviour died to promulgate, be less courteous? 
Cannot brethren in Christ differ in opinion without becoming 
enemies? In this day of high social culture and religious 
development, cannot Christians manifest “that pure-minded- 
ness which can be earnest in refuting an argument, and yet re- 
verential in separating the person of the antagonist from his 
errors in logic?” 

As defenders of contested truth, and “ subject to like passions 
as” other men, we may be tempted to severity. But we shail 
deeply regret to stain the pages of this Journal with the spirit 
of personal animosity. As it is our paramount purpose to 
promote a higher Christian life in the churches, consistency 
demands that we ourselves evince the spirit we enjoin in others. 
We must speak the things we mean earnestly, plainly, decidedly ; 
yet God grant that we speak them in love. In our creed, Chris- 
tian charity is neither a fool nor blind. Sitting on her calm 
summit of holy love, none sees the beauty of truth and the 
deformity of error with a clearer vision. None feels the im- 
portance of the one, and the evil of the other, more intensely; 
and she expresses her convictions with accordant fervour of 
utterance. At her feet we desire to sit. 

In justice to ourselves we ought, however, to say that 
we do not expect to convince those who may become our 
opponents, that the spirit of love governs us. The reading of 
opinions of vital importance at variance with our own, is apt 
to awaken in us unpleasant emotions; and we are not unfre- 

uently inclined to transfer them to the writer. By astrange 
illusion we regard the wrong feeling as his, while in fact it is 
our own. Weare also apt to imagine that he must have the 
same motives and feelings in expressing his sentiments, which 
we should have in enforcing them from our own stand-point. 
Hence, in controversy, we often attribute bitterness to an 
opponent when he little deserves it. His earnestness is 
accounted irrascibility; his fervid warnings of danger, the 
product of a disputatious spirit ; his disgust and abhorrence of 
error, personal invective. The conductors of this Journal can 
hardly expect to escape similar imputations. But, while Chris- 
tian charity reignsin our hearts and guides our pens, it is a small 
thing to be judged of man’s judgment. It will be enough for 
us to avoid the justness of the charge. 

Also, in justice to ourselves, we would remind those who may 
deny our positions, that they differ from us as widely as we differ 
from them; and, if disposed to complain of us as contro- 
versialis's, they occupy essentially the same ground. If at all 
thrown from their equanimity, if irritated and fretted in read: 
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ing our pages, is not the fact demonstration that the spirit of 
a disputant is theirs? Intelligent unionists are commonly the 
strongest partisans ; and history proves that the most liberal 
Christians best understand the art of sneering at an opponent; 
We once asked a Christian gentleman of high lite standing 
if he read a certain controversial paper. He replied, “No, 
sir; I don’t want to put on mittens every time | take up a 
newspaper.” That gentleman may never have written a word 
of controversy, but did he not evince its spirit in full bitterness? 
They who complain most of religious controversy are usually 
in the very drift of the current themselves. Indeed, the spirit 
of controversy is almost universal among thinking men ; such 
being usually attached to their upinions, because formed after 
much reflection. All we can ask of them is to express them 
with Christian kindness. 

Religious controversy, conducted in this benign spirit, is 
beneficial. A kind, genial, frank discussion of a subject on 
which we disagree, stimulates mind, gives accuracy to know- 
ledge, enlarges the sphere of thought. Discussion, indeed, is 
one of the most approved processes by which we penetrate the 
depths of science. Would we obtain clear, intelligent ideas of 
a topic? We turn it over in our minds, bring up to view its 
different sides, look at its several relations, careful that no 
aspect of it escape our notice. This is discussing the subject 
with ourselves. We then call in the aid of others; read various 
authors, those differing from us not less than those agreeing 
with us ; and weigh argument with argument. We meet with 
difficulties ; the mind is aroused. We find a competitor in 
research and argument ; and we must triumph, or be led 
captive at his will. All our mental energy is stirred by the 
collision. The same advantage is derived from conversation 
with those differing from us. We sit down as friends. We 
frankly state our views, and they, as frankly, theirs. We 
deliberate, compare differences, propose objections,and mutually 
weigh them. We ascertain how far we agree, and wherein we 
disagree. Pleasantry, the playful repartee, and sallies of wit, 
mingle with the argumentation. The mind isin a genial state, 
just fitted to receive light, and light breaksin. There may be 
even much earnestness in the discussion. Remarks may be 
pointed. But, while the intellect is kept clear from the fogs of 
passion, progress is made. Indeed, the sharper the discussion, 
previded good humour rules the strife, the better. The mind 
opens to the truth as the warm earth to the genial shower; 
and a harvest of thought isthe product. Nothing tends more 
to clear up a subject, especially after reading thoroughly upon 
it, than such friendly and earnest discussion, . The mind is. 
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spurred on to leap difficulties, before seemingly insuperable, at 
a single bound. 

Is the church divided, or supposed to be divided in senti- 
ment on points of vital importance? With amenity of spirit 
and courtesy of manner, let them be publicly discussed. Let 
the contested doctrines, in their various aspects, relations, and 
consequences, be fully unfolded. Let suggestion awaken sug- 
gestion, argument meet argument, and objection class with 
objection. While love and honesty command the contending 
hosts, truth will be advanced. Smiting together the flint and 
steel is not more sure to draw out the kindling spark, than 
such collision of thought with thought to evoke just the light 
which the church in the circumstances needs. The dust of 
conflict may arise, trembling and astonishment may seize the 
timid ; but if no angry cloud hovers over the field, good is 
done. Often, the difference between the parties is ascer- 
tained to be less than was supposed. It is found but a mis- 
understanding, a difference of language or explanation, rather 
than discrepancy of thought. The result is, estrangements are 
removed, breaches are closed, wounds healed. Christians, 
while cordially conceding to their opponents the personal right 
of opinion, can scarcely engage too often or too earnestly in 
such amiable controversies. ‘The self-government they impose 
is an effective means of Christian discipline. 

But when human depravity, rather than Christian love, is 
the presiding genius of the conflict; when the combatants 
have out-travelled the desire of further knowledge, each with 
self-complacent conclusions entrenching himself in his own 
positions ; when each can denounce his adversary as an ac- 
cuser of his brethren, or a disturber of the peace of the 
churches ; when the love of truth is submerged in self-aggran- 
disement or party domination ; when personal rights of opi- 
nion and their free utterance are disregarded, or tolerated only 
under the lash of ridicule or satire ; when earnestness assumes 
the tone of querulousness or anger, and fervid expostulation, 
the character of ex-cuthedra reproof; when the page of con- 
troversy is tarnished with envy and jealousy, and supercilious 
contempt ; in brief, when there is evidently a desire to pain 
the feelings of an opponent, to slaughter character, and poison 
the sources of private happiness,—controversy becomes mere 
disputatious wrangling, unworthy of Christian confidence, or 
even toleration. He who engages in it injures his own cha- 
racter, mars his own peace, and shuts himself out from en- 
deared communion with God. Such controversy may do good, 
as the wars of Canaan did good, in making way for the pro- 
gress of the church ; but it is good gained at the expense of 
attending evils, over which the Christian will weep. 
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The objection raised against controversy as an instrument 
of advancing the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom—that 
it sows discord among brethren, and prejudices many, not only 
against the particular doctrine ‘lefended, but against Christi- 
anity as a whole—is not, then, chargeable so much to the 
weapon itself, as to the mode and spirit of wielding it. Con- 
troversialists have not always been clear-headed, nor suffi- 
ciently informed respecting the subject in debate ; and have, 
therefore, left it in still greater confusion than they found it. 
Others, as we have intimated, have been swayed by wrong mo- 
tives. Instead of submitting themselvesto the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, they have bowed to the rule of their own 
spirits, Controversy has not been confined to the metes and 
bounds assigned to it by the apostles, nor continued to breathe 
the fragrance of their hallowed spirit. Readers have found 
themselves in sloughs of vain jangling, abusive epithets, and 
arrogant sneers,—the filthy grovellings of envenomed passions, 
and have been disgusted. The character of the advocate has 
been transferred to the truth defended. The glorious gospel 
has been rejected, and its holy Author despised. How sad for 
the writer of religious truth to leave the slime of his own 
spirit on the page which his pen has traced ! 

But controversy, notwithstanding the noxious spirit with 
which it has too often been animated, has exerted an amazin 
influence for good. It may almost be said to constitute the oi 
which has kept the torch of truth burning amid the murky 
exhalations of human depravity. Error has ever been rife. 
She has erected her strongholds in every age; and the 
heroes of the church have been again and again compelled to 
defend the truth with a persistent resolution, which no dan- 
gers could intimidate, even at the sacrifice of life. Humanly 
speaking, controversy is the great instrumentality which has 
carried the church through the perils of the past. When 
crushed by the superincumbent load of error, this has rolled off 
the mass, and she has again arisen and moved forward with 
the elasticity of her native vigour; when drugged to stupefac- 
tion with the subtile poison, this has been the strong potion 
which has restored her vital energies. Where, ‘onsale would 
have been to-day the living church, had not those “ holy wars” 
been waged? To the gigantic and saintly Edwards; to the 
Puritans, both in our own and in the fatherland; to Luther, 
Melancthon, and Calvin; to Augustine and the Nicean fa- 
thers, we owe the debt immense of gratitude, that they were 
willing to engage in this unwelcome work. Truly, had not 
God raised up such defenders of his cause, error had long since 
driven true religion from the earth. Had not even John, and 
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Peter, and Paul wielded the sword of controversy, error, with 
its serpent-like coils, would have strangled the church in her 
very cradle. No intelligent man complains of religious con: 
troversy, conducted on the benign principles of the gospel; 
only when the argument is, or he fears it will be, against him- 
self. The sword of controversy, when tempered in the blaze 
of the throne, becomes, we will not say as harmless, but as 
useful, as the surgeon’s knife. 

It may be well to remind those disposed to charge religious 
controversy with being the cause of irreligion and infidelity, 
that confused, loose, ill-defined ideas of evangelical truth, may 
as certainly result in disgust of Christianity, and be equally 
prolific of scepticism. Some men will not dwell on the surface. 
They will try the strength of human thought. No walls of 
authority or usage will prevent their intellectual excursions. 
Inclined to generalization, they are constantly searching for 
the great central, combining principle. They must see moral 
truth in its connections, survey the symmetrical pillar from 
the base to the topmost stone. To the conviction of such 
minds a clear unfolding and distinct statement of spiritual 
truth is essential. It must be shewn to be, in some sense, con- 
sistent with human reason, or to lie in a position above rea- 
son, where the reason is willing for the present to leave it, 
satisfied from just data, that in the infinite depth of things, 
there is a harmonising principle which the soul, in some point 
of its endless progression, will be able to comprehend. Pre- 
sent to one of this mould of thought a subject, without shewing 
its ground-work, and with no line of logic running through it, 
and instead of producing conviction, it creates dissatisfaction. 
Bring it before him week after week, and year after year, and he 
becomes at length not only indifferent, but disgusted. The gos- 
pel, presented in this loose, indefinitemanner, may be satisfactory 
to many ; but one disposed to look to the bottom of things and 
trace their relations, when fully roused to thought, spurns it. 
This is not an unfrequent result of the rights and ceremonies, the 
mere mummeries of the Romish church on this class of minds. 
Nothing in theinstruction of the infallible church and her priests 
- meets their demands of logic, or satisfies their inquisitiveness ; 
and the conclusion is, if this is religion, they want no more of it. 
Thousands trained about our own altars have doubtless fallen 
into the same gulf, and from the like cause. The gospel was 
never presented to them with clearness and precision. They 
had not that tenderness of conscience which led them to take 
things on trust. They proudly determined to judge for them- 
selves; and, having no competent guide, they began their 
inquiries in the wrong place, and pursued them in a wrong 
spirit; and, as they proceeded, everything appeared “ con- 
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fusion worse confounded,” till at length, coming to regard the: 
gospel as a mere jargon of unintelligible propositions, which 
no one could define or distinctly state, they launched on the 
dark sea of scepticism. This is not imagination. The history 
of the New England churches for the last two hundred years 
furnishes facts in abundance. It teaches us most convincingly, 
that, where the doctrines of the gospel are not discriminately 
preached for any length of time, men swerve from the truth. 
They fall into Arminianism, then into Unitarianism, Univer- 
sulism, or into some other corrupting error; and the next 
generation at least rushes from all religious restraints, pre- 
ferring the mire of infidelity to a religion, which meets the 
demands neither of the reason nor of the heart. Or they take 
another road ; travelling through High Churchism and Catho- 
licism, they reach eventually the same abyss. While others 
still, taking a shorter course, fall at once from mere indif- 
ference into the darkness of unbelief. Thus indefinite modes 
of presenting the truths of the gospel lead us inevitably to 
infidelity as controversy can be supposed to do. 

There is no intermediate line of philosophic thought between 
Calvinism and Arminianism,—the one, as we have previously 
shewn, being evolved from God’s nature, perfections, and 
character; the other, from man’s nature, capacities, and 
destiny. Starting from these respective points, the one advo- 
cates the divine glory as the object of highest interest; the 
other, man’s rights and dignity. Hence, one advocates God’s 
sovereignty ; the other, man’s independence. The one main- 
tains God’s justice in constituting Adam the representative of 
our race; the other, the injustice of such an arrangement. 
The one maintains the total depravity of humanity, the other 
denies it. The one defends the necessity of the will—that we 
always choose according to the preponderating motive; the 
other, the self-determining power of the will—its freedom 
from all influences extraneous to itself. Thus the two systems 
constantly diverge. They can never be combined into one 
consistent scheme of theology. As there is no line of philo- 
sophic thought running between them, no power of logie can 
find the combining principle. 

Yet many good people are fascinated with the idea of this 
theological amalgamation. They have seemingly a higher 
regard for what of truth the generality of mankind will re- 
ceive, than for the truth itself. They are little inclined to 
study first principles, or to draw from them their conclusions. 
Hence, the system they would form would never become con- 
solidated,—never rise the symmetrical shaft, instinct with 
beauty, and firm to endure. They fancy, that, by adopting 
this middle course, all the advantages of a biblical theology: 
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may be enjoyed, while the difficult points of revealed truth at 
which the selfish heart stumbles are avoided. Concealment is 
their policy. But blindfolding the eyes will not quench the 
beams of the sun, nor will veiling the hard truths of the 
gospel annihilate them, or prevent the defects of Christian 
character or self-deceptions which the obscuration may occa- 
sion. Elements of religious thought are living things; and 
they have severe chastisements for those that treat them with 
indifference. We admit that such a conglomerated system 
may do good for a season ; for it contains much that is evan- 
gelical, and, of course, elevating. It cannot justly be called 
heterodoxy. We welcome those who embrace and publish it 
as brethren. It would be deemed uncharitable to do other- 
wise. But the tendency of the system is downwards. The 
views both of teacher and taught will become more and more 
indefinite. Distinctive theological sentiments will become 
less and less esteemed in the community ; and, eventually, all 
the baleful results of confused notions of religious truths will 
ensue. While the true system of Scriptural doctrines, which 
we have denominated Calvinism, is tending upwards, leading 
those who embrace it to higher and higher attainments in 
spiritual life ; this conglomeration, formed of portions of Cal- 
vinism and portions of Arminianism, never carries those em- 
bracing it to a higher point of Christian purity, enterprise, 
and stability, than where it first found them. They, who 
adopt and advocate it, may enjoy their present successes ; but, 
certainly, as the laws of thought remain as they are, results 
will meet them in the future, unpleasant to contemplate, and 
solemn to review. The church, nourished by such a hetero- 
geneous theology, can never become the evangelizing power of 
the world. 

We regard Calvinism the best of all systems of divine truth 
hitherto arranged, to meet in full the demands of the human 
mind, assigning to it its true sphere both of activity and 
repose ; and thereby capable of becoming the most powerful 
safeguard against the subtle working of infidelity in its varied 
forms. The mind, under the influence of unrestrained de- 
pravity, is ever disposed to run riot in wild reveries and 
extravagant reasonings ; attempting flights into regions which 
it was never intended to traverse, endeavouring to perform 
feats utterly beyond its power. It needs to be tamed, sobered, 
restrained from leaping over its proper boundaries, rationall 
shewn that there are limits to its operations ; and that to se 
successfully, it must confine itself to its own field. It needs 
also to be rationally convinced that its mysterious powers 
were constructed and combined for believing, not less than for 
rzasoning. An unbelieving man is as much in an abnormal 
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state as the idiotic or insane. Man is often designated a 
reasoning being, while it seems strangely forgotten that he 
is equally a believing being; his situation in existence de- 
manding, as unequivocally, the exercise of faith as of reason. 

Calvinism, as viewed from the proper stand-point, being 
both rational and incomprehensible, gives equal exercise to 
reason and to faith, God is more than the source of the 
system. His perfections pervade the whole. There is no 
point in it, not the minutest, where his glory is not seen; so 
that the infinite Jehovah is always before him who fully em- 
braces it. His self-existence, independence, omniscience, om- 
nipresence, and almightiness, his boundless wisdom, justice, 
and goodness, are brought before the mind so vividly, and held 
there so firmly, that we bow with reverence, exclaiming, “ How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! ff 
We realize our insignificance, the narrow circle in which we 
move; and the mind is awed into the conviction that there 
are impassable boundaries to its speculative excursions. It 
also sees, in the infinite holiness, justice, mercy, and faithful- 
ness of God, sufficient warrant to trust him beyond the veil, 
which reason cannot penetrate. Whatever Perfection does in 
the bottomless depths of his being, and of eternity, must be 
just and good. Herethe mindrests. It is in its normal state; 
reasoning in its proper sphere, and believing when the wing of 
reason tires. Such a mind is bold in action and confident in 
trusting. Well acquainted both with its strength and its field 
of operation, all its efforts are well directed and effective. One 
filled with these views of God and duty, of his real weakness 
and true strength, seldom becomes involved in the meshes of 
scepticism and infidelity. Knowing indeed when to reason 
and when to trust, what subtle mysticism can lead him astray? 
We believe that nothing would form so powerful a breakwater 
to the floods of infidelity, which are now rolling over our 
land, as the clear statement and enforcement of those dis- 
tinctive doctrinal truths, embodied in the Calvinistic scheme. 
The great need of the present generation is, clearer ideas of 
God, more decided convictions of his authority, majesty, and 
glory, as manifested in Christ Jesus. These alone will impart 
that life and stability to our churches which we desire. He, 
who is most efficient in filling the minds of men with just and 
abiding conceptions of God in Christ, will do most towards 
the amelioration and spiritual elevation of our race. 

As advocates of principles thus s iritual and profound, — 
principles harmonizing with Jehovah's character, and consti- 
tuting the foundation of his government ; which are suffused. 
with the divine glory, and are the objects of highest attraction 
to those dwelling in love,—we must sympathise with Him who 
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sits sovereign over all; and, as sympathisers with him, we 
must sympathise with all who breathe his spirit. Holiness, 
true goodness, must be pleasing to us wherever it shines. We 
know that piety sometimes lives where we should expect it to 
die. Even masses of wrong-thinking and wrong doing will 
not always destroy it. In removing the rubbish of error, we 
will carefully garner up the gold which mercy’s hand has 
strewn amongit. In cutting down the thorn of vice, we will 
spare the flower that opens its fragile beauty in its shade. 

Such are some of our fundamental principles. Our objects 
are as various as the errors and wants of mankind. We shall 
freely discuss all moral, philosophical, scientific, literary, and 
artistic subjects, in their relations to vital godliness. Science 
and philosophy are capable, not only of exerting an important 
agency in establishing the foundations of Christianity, and of 
explicating its doctrines, but of inciting to religious thought ; 
while literature and art, with a finer play on the emotions, 
deepen or mar the impression which the gospel was designed 
to make on the public mind, in proportion as they partake of 
the purity of Christ or the corruption of man. On these high 
themes, their relations and consequences, we shall express our 
opinions and sympathies frankly, earnestly, boldly. While 
maintaining an alliance with truth, we are confident that 
Omnipotence will defend us. It has been pithily said, “ One 
with God is a majority ;” and the apostle trustingly inquires, 
“Tf God be for us, who can be against us?” Occupying this 
position, we solicit no opposition. We challenge no antagonist. 
We have no occasion for sycophancy. We seek nothing 
through subterfuge or artifice. We stand up in the simplicity 
and magnanimity of truth. We would triumph only in her 
victories. 

In discussing subjects so intimately connected with the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, we are sensible of the 
solemnity of our responsibilities. The smallest error relative 
to fundamental truth may result in evils, which eternity alone 
can estimate. We well know that neither learning nor abilities 
will preserve us from mistakes in investigating sacred truth. 
It is a task which needs, not so much the power of reasoning, 
as sympathy of heart with the glorious realities, which the 
reason is employed inexamining. In traversing the sublimest 
heights revealed in the gospel, simple-hearted piety often 
treads securely, where those most richly endowed with intel- 
lectual furniture stumble and fall. We need to contemplate 
the truths of Scripture with the same feeling with which Christ 
contemplates them. John in vision saw an angel standing in 
the sun. We need to stand continually in the Sun of Right- 
eousness. Then we shall see light in his light. The system 
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of gospel truth will rise before our minds with the same beauty 
and symmetry that it rises before his own. If both our readers 
and ourselves occupy this luminous centre, important differ- 
ences between us will vanish, We shall see eye to eye, and 
rejoice together. 





Art. VII.—The Confessional in the Church of England. 


Tue onward tide of Romanism, within the Church of 
England, still continues, and threatens, unless some unfore- 
seen check arises, to undo all that was done by our great Re- 
formation. Anglo-Catholicism occupies to a fearful extent 
our parishes and pulpits, our sees and universities; and from 
this vantage-ground does the work of Rome more safely, as 
well as more effectually, than Rome herself could. 

Of late the Romanising party, conscious of their strength, 
have waxed bolder and less scrupulous. Not satisfied with un- 
dermining the walls of the city, they are opening the gates to 
admit the foe. There is a weekly newspaper of some con- 
siderable circulation, and published by clergymen of the 
Establishment, which is simply and unequivocally Roman 
Catholic. The Union, the paper referred to, manifests no per- 
ceptible difference, in matters of doctrine, with the Church of 
Rome. It professes the warmest, the most unqualified admi- 
ration for the various institutions of Popery; and even con- 
trasts their efficiency with the unmanageable materials of the 
Establishment. In a word, The Union“ has been established,” 
an advertisement informs us, “ with the design of assisting, in 
a firm, steady, and more uncompromising manner than has 
hitherto been attempted by the public press, the maintenance 
and diffusion of Catholic discipline and practice in the Church 
of England.” Besides The Union, the Tractarian party are 
continually publishing volumes, pamphlets, and tracts, advo- 
cating their peculiar doctrines, and, it must be allowed, are 
displaying an ability, tact, activity, earnestness, and persever- 
ance worthy of a better cause. 

We have now before us one of the most important of these 
publications, their Catechism for the instruction of the young. 
It is called “ The First Catechism of Christian Doctrine.” It 
is “ Printed and Published at The Union Press, by Painter and 
Sons, 343 Strand,” and is already in its fourth edition. This 
-_publication, beyond all doubt, is thoroughly and emphaticall 
Popish, from beginning to end. There is not a aes Romish 
doctrine or practice of any consequence, with the exceptionof - 
indulgences and the use of an unknown tongue, that is not 
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taught in this Catechism of a professedly Protestant church. 
It is, in fact, almost a reprint of a well-known Roman Catholie 
catechism, “ An Abridgment of Christian Doctrine.” 

It may be as well, however, briefly to enumerate the several 
points of identity between the two religions, that of the Trac- 
tarians and that of the Roman Catholics. We observe, then, 
that Zhe Union Catechism teaches the primacy of the Pope, 
the infallibility of the church, the worship of images and 
pictures, the invocation of saints, prayers for the dead, the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and the mass, auricular con- 
fession, days of fastingand abstinence, penance and satisfaction. 
Then we have the six commandments of the church, just as 
Rome has; seven sacraments, the same as Rome’s, including 
extreme unction. Then we have the cardinal virtues, the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven corporeal works of 
mercy, the seven spiritual works of mercy, the seven deadly 
sins, the four sins which cry to heaven, &c., &c., precisely in 
the same words as in the old Romish devotional works of the 
dark ages. One feels at a loss which to wonder at most, the 
unblushing wickedness of those who could openly teach these 
antichristian doctrines whilst belonging to a Protestantchurch, 
or the miserably defective discipline of that Church which is 
unable to eject them from its pale. 

Still we will not be unjust even when speaking of men 
whom it is impossible to designate by any milder name than 
traitors to the Christian cause. We have to inform our readers, 
therefore, that these very men are doing their very utmost to 
set on foot and maintain a vast variety of institutions, having 
for their object the relief of the wants and woes of suffering 
humanity. From a pamphlet before us, describing the chari- 
ties connected with St Barnabas and St Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
we gain the following particulars :— 


‘“‘ There are six schools for boys, girls, and infants; an industrial 
school for girls, a ragged school for 125 children, two night schools, an 
orphan school for girls ; open catechising every Sunday afternoon in 
the churches ; Sunday Bible classes for adults ; a guild for burying 
without expense ; a ‘ home for geatlewomen’ as they call it, more pro- 
perly a nunnery ; a home for incurables ; a house of refuge for aban- 
doned women ; a coal cellar ; and a blanket-lending society, besides 
others.” 


What shall we say to these things? Are the multiplied and 
various works of benevolence and mercy of the Barnabasites 
the “fruits of the Spirit,” or are they the deeds of those minis- 
ters of Satan whom Paul describes as in some cases transformed 
into “the ministers of righteousness,” (2 Cor. xi. 15)? We 
leave this to the judgment of the reader, but shall take leave 
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to make one remark. If this vast machinery of charities be 
indeed the genuine results of that faith which in every age 
“works by love,” then it inevitably follows, that the religion 
of Rome is the legitimate development of Christianity, and 
Protestantism, after all, a mistake and a delusion. If, on the 
other hand, the worship of creatures,‘whether saints or angels, 
transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, and the other 
doctrines of Rome, be indeed idolatrous and antichristian, 
then are these outward exhibitions nothing more than artful 
devices, by which these “ deceitful workers” attempt “to de- 
ceive the hearts of the simple.” Knowing the intense hatred 
of the English people to everything which savours of Rome, 
they gild the pill before it is held out to be swallowed. 

It must not be forgotten, that it is no new thing for the 
apostles of a false religion to display a zeal and activity in the 
promotion of their peculiar tenets which would naturally be 
expected only from the teachers of divirie truth. The Phari- 
sees of old, we are informed, “compassed sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and when he was made,” they rendered 
him “twofold more the child of hell than themselves,” (Matt. 
xxiii. 15). The Roman Catholics of the present day, too, are 
far more earnest and indefatigable in the work of proselytising 
than the great majority of Christian sects are. Possibly—we 
may say probably—Messrs Liddell, Poole, &c., are actuated by 
the same spirit in their multifarious acts of charity, believing 
that the “loaves and fishes” are as likely to attract the multi- 
tude now as in the days of yore. The apostle Paul has taught 
us, that men may “ bestow all their goods to feed the poor,” 
and even “give their bodies to be burned,” without possessin 
Christian love. And should any of our readers feel dispo 
to wonder that such an extensive apparatus of benevolence 
could originate in anything short of the grace of God, we would 
say: “No marvel, for Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light.” 

But we must not forget that the subject of the present paper 
is “The Confessional.’’ We proceed to say, therefore, that 
there is a society, professedly belonging to the Established 
Church of England, which is seeking most diligently to pro- 
mote the use of the confessional by means of tracts. This asso- 
ciation is called “ The Confraternity of the Holy Cross.” In 
one of the tracts issued by them, “The Forgiveness of Sins,” 
it is attempted to prove that confession to a priest, and abso- 
lution by him, as the mode of securing forgiveness, are doc- 
trines of the Church of England. Another of these dangerous 
missives is entitled, “The Fountain for Uncleanness,” and its 
character may be judged from the following extract :— 


“Is there no remedy for sin committed after baptism? Thanks 
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be to God, there is/ Christ has not left his church without a pro- 
vision for her erring children also, blessed be his holy name! He 
has opened a fountain for sin and for uncleanness in the house of 
David, the church which he loved Jesus Christ himself in- 
stituted the sacrament of confession, to be the medicine and remedy 
for sin committed after baptism Do not, then, be of the num- 
ber of those who ‘neglect so great salvation.’ . ... Go and draw 
freely of this ‘fountain for sin.’ . . . . Go, then, often to confession ; 
and should you have the grievous misfortune to fall into deadly sin, . 
go immediately. Stay not in mortal sin one minute, lest your soul 
should be required of you this night, and be lost eternally. Go, we 
implore you, in Christ’s name; by his sufferings for you—sufferings 
which must melt the hardest heart—go to some priest of God's 
church, lay open your griefs, confess your sins, hear those gracious 
words of pardon, receive the gift of absolution, and go in peace, which 
only those who serve God know, to receive his precious body and 
blood at the altar.” 


We repeat that the society by whom this undisguised Popery 
is being diffused belongs to the Established Church. In their 
address to the public they say:— 


“We would especially call the attention of the clergy to the series 
—one main object of the tracts being to remove prejudice, which is 
at present so great a hindrance to the full restoration of the church 

In parishes where that system is being carried out, 
these tracts would prove a powerful ally to the parish priest, who is 
often left single-handed to fight his arduous battle against sin, world- 
liness, prejudice, and heresy.” 


Who can wonder that the stream of conversion to Popery 
flows on, when such doctrines as these are taught by a Pro- 
testant Church ? 

In the “First Catechism of Christian Doctrine,” printed at 
the Union Press, by Painter & Sons, Strand, we read :— 

“Q. What is the fourth commandment of the Church ? 

‘‘ A, To confess our sins to our pastors, or some other priest, 
whenever they trouble us. 

“@Q, At what time may children begin to go to confession ? 

“ A. When they come to the use of reason, so as to be capable of 
mortal sin, which is generally supposed to be about the age of seven 

ears. 
“‘Q How must we make our confession ? 

“ 4. The method of confession is—1st, To kneel down by the side 
of the priest; 2d, To make the sign of the cross, and ask his bless- 
ing, saying, ‘ Father, give me your blessing, for I have sinned;’ 3d, 
To say the form of confession, as far as the words ‘through my fault;’ 
4th, Then to say how long it is since our last confession, and whether 
we were absolved or not, and whether we performed our penance; 
and then we must accuse ourselves of all our sins since our last con- 
fession. 
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“@Q. What must we do after having confessed our sins ? 

“A. After having confessed our sins, we must add, ‘ For these, 
and all other sins of my whole life, known and forgotten, I am heartily 
sorry, and humbly beg pardon of God, and of you, father, penance, 
counsel, and absolution.” We must then conclude the form of con- 
fession, listen carefully to what the priest advises, aud remember the 
penance he gives us.” (P. 25.) 


Now, the whole of these last two answers are copied almost 
verbatim from the “Garden of the Soul,” a notorious Popish 
book, (pp. 199, 200. Dublin, 1849). Can any language express 
too strongly the flagrant dishonesty, the base treachery, of men 
who thus disseminate the doctrines of one Church whilst eating 
the bread of another ? 

That such teaching as this should produce its fruit is only what 
we might expect. 1t has long been known that many clergymen 
have been in the habit of exhorting, encouraging, and soliciting 
the observance of this rite, and even of receiving confessions. 
But the practice has been conducted with much caution and a 
great deal of mystery. Some recent exposures, however, have 
opened the eyes of the nation to the frightful extent which the 
evil has reached. 

It is to the Hon. and Rev. F. Baring that we are indebted for 
bringing to light these deeds of darkness. In the summer of 
last year he convened a meeting on the subject of “The Con- 
fessional in Belgravia.” The chair was taken by Lord Calthorpe. 
It was stated that a large number of members of the House of 
Commons, and some thousands of other persons, were present on 
the occasion. 

On this occasion Mr Baring stated that auricular confession, 
as — in the Church of Rome, was habitually followed at 
St Barnabas’ Church, Knightsbridge. He read at full length 
the evidence of several females who had attended the rite ; and 
from their depositions—most reluctantly given—it appeared 
that they were taught that the confessional was an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the communion, and that grocery tickets, 
clothes, and other inducements, were held out in order to 
overcome their dislike. We give one of these statements, that 
the reader may see how complete is the identity between the 
confessional in the Church of England and that in the Church 
of Rome. 


Susan B., 26 years of age, deposed,—“‘ I went to Mr Poole at his 
house, and was taken by him through the parsonage into a dark 
room, where I could hardly see. He went into the room ina black 
gown. He then put on a white one over it with a girdle round his 
waist. He then told me to kneel down before a large cross, placed 
upon a table, upon which stood two large candles not lighted. He 
was seated in a chair by my side, and said ‘You must do as your 
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Holy Father tells you.’ He then repeated several words, such as— 
‘God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.’ He then 
asked me”—[The questions addressed to this female, says the Times, 
were so grossly indecent as to be unfit for publication, and created a 
great sensation in the meeting.] He told me,” she proceeds, “ not to 
be ashamed to tell my Holy Father all these things.” The same 
scene was repeated every fortnight for some period. 

Mr Poole was not the only clergyman guilty of these dark 
deeds. Three other curates are mentioned by Mr Baring as 
equally culpable. He read to the meeting the depositions of 
several females who had been inveigled into this Romish prac- 
tice. One of them (Emma 8S.) was formerly a servant to one of 
these innovating priests. She stated that her master’s drawing- 
room was fitted up like St Barnabas’ Church. There was an 
altar, with different cloths on different days. He generally had 
six or seven persons a day to confess. She had frequently seen 
them coming out crying in consequence of the questions that 
had been put them. 

Other similar disclosures have taken place since in various 
parts of the kingdom, but it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. 
There can be no doubt that these disgraceful revelations, following 
thus quick upon one another, have proved a sore discouragement 
to the Romish party, and may have the effect of rendering them 
more cautious fora time. Still, they will never permit the public 
indignation which has been evoked to alter their avowed deter- 
mination to plant the confessional of Rome throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

What are the claims on which this innovation on the doc- 
trine and practice of the Established Church rests? Is it a 
Divine institution—or has it even the authority of the primitive 
Church? Neither of these allegations can be defended with the 
shadow of truth. 

Auricular confession to a priest has no support from Scripture. 
Perhaps no leading characteristic of the Romish faith has so little 
even of seeming Scriptural foundation. There is not a single 
passage in the New Testament referring to the institution of this 
practice by our Lord or his Apostles ; nor is there a single pas- 
sage in which it is spoken of as existing. If we take up the 
. Bible and read the history of the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, we shall find no trace of his enjoining his followers to 
confession by a particular enumeration of their sins and their 
circumstances. And yet we see him there daily conversing with 
sinners, reproving, instructing, and forgiving them. He told the 
woman of Samaria all that she ever did—but he never exhorted 
her to auricular confession. He pardoned the woman taken in 
adultery, but he demanded no confession of her guilt. He par- 
doned the sins of the man sick of the palsy, but he required no 
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confession. And, in the history of the Apostles, we find them 
going about preaching the gospel, calling men to repentance, 
erecting and governing churches ; but we find no instance of their ' 
sitting down in a confessor’s chair, for men to whisper in their 
ears the story of their vicious life as a matter of indispensable 
necessity. In fact, so far from Scripture giving any countenance 
to this pernicious practice, it virtually forbids it ; for the Apostle 
James expressly inculcates the duty of “ confessing our faults to 
one another.” Yet the Council of Trent positively affirms :— 
“ The universal Church has always understood that a full con- 
fession of sins was instituted by our Lord,” (Concil. Trid., Sess. 
xiv., Can. 5). “The pastors shall teach, and without any doubt- 
fulness deliver to the faithful, that this sacrament was instituted 
by Christ our Lord, who did all things well,” (Catech. Cone. 
Trid., Pars. ii, Cap. 5, Quaestio 39). 

Has auricular confession the authority of the primitive Church ? 
Even this cannot be maintained. The Tridentine fathers, it is 
true, declare that “the Catholic Church has ever observed it, 
from the beginning ;” but this statement contains as much truth 
as their previous allegation. In fact, nothing is more easy than 
to shew, from their own writings, that it commenced in the 
thirteenth century. That is to say, it was not until the year 
1215 that private confession of sins to a priest was authorita- 
tively declared to be indispensably necessary to their forgiveness. 

1t is true there was some sort of confession practised in the 
Christian Church at a very early period ; but this was so totally 
opposed to auricular confession, that it is impossible to confound 
them together. 

In the first ages of the church, when Christian societies were 
formed amongst heathen nations, those converts who committed 
any public crime after baptism—-and especially those whose 
courage gave way in times of persecution, and who relapsed into 
idolatry—were forced to acknowledge their guilt in the presence 
of the whole congregation, and submit to such penance as the 
circumstances of the case required. There can be no doubt that 
the penitential discipline to which individuals were subjected at 
this early period arose out of the public dishonour brought upon 
Christianity by some of its professors, at a time when vast num- 
bers of heathen converts were entering the church, and when 
unusual temptations existed. The most cruel means were often 
employed by the ruling powers to force Christian men and women 
to sacrifice to idols, to deliver up their Bibles, and to perform 
other acts of apostasy. What wonder that the weak and timid 
should often yield to such threats? And when all danger was 
over, and the offenders sought once more to be restored to the 
communion of the faithful, it was natural that a severe discipline 
should be exacted by the church, with a view at once to mark 
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their abhorrence of the crime, and to deter others from com- 
mitting it in time to come. 

Such was the first form in which confession existed in the 
Christian Church, about the close of the second century. A 
speedy change, however, awaited this institution. The Decian 
persecution, a.D. 250, occasioned the rise of a new office in the 
church—that of a public penitentiary. The business of this 
officer was to receive the confessions of the penitents, first in 
private, and then to bring before the congregation, such of them 
as, in his judgment, might safely be divulged. 

This state of things continued in the Christian Church until 
the year 400, when the office of public penitentiary was gene- 
rally abolished under the following circumstances:—A noble 
matron on one occasion having admitted to the penitentiary 
of the church at Constantinople her guilt in connection with 
one of the deacons there, he was instantly excluded for the 
offence. The affair quickly came to the ears of the people, 
“who fell,” says the historian, “into a mighty rage and com- 
motion about it, partly in detestation of so foul an action of 
the deacon, but principally on account of the dishonour and 
scandal it reflected on the Church.” The consequence was that 
the bishop Nestorius, by the advice of an ecclesiastic, “ abolished 
the office of penitentiary altogether,” and “his example 
was followed by almost all the bishops and churches in the 
world.” 

One obvious inference, at least, may be drawn from this nar- 
rative, and that is, that the confession of sins was not considered 
a divine or apostolic institution at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. For certainly, had this been the case, the bishop of 
Constantinople would never have ventured to abolish the office 
in question ; still less would his example have been so generally 
followed throughout the universal church. It has, indeed, been 
objected by some, that it was merely public confession, not 
private, that was.on this occasion so generally abandoned ; but 
this supposition is altogether inconsistent with the concluding 
observation of the historian Socrates. He says:—“ And now, by 
this means, every man is left to the conduct of his own con- 
science, and permitted to partake of the holy mysteries at his 
own peril,” (Book V. c. xix.). It is obvious that the abolition 
of a public functionary could never have deprived men of assist- 
ance in the examination of their own consciences, if they still 
enjoyed the opportunity of confessing their sins privately to a 
see Neither could they have been left “to partake of the 

oly mysteries at their own peril,” if they were still bound to 
practise auricular confession. 

We have thus traced the history of confession of sins down to 
the fifth century, and have as yet found nothing answering 
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to the auricular confession enjoined by Rome in the present 
day. Indeed, many an age passed away before that unscrip- 
tural and antichristian practice became authoritative. It was 
not until the year of grace 1215 that auricular confession was 
formally and imperatively enjoined by the Romish hierarchy. 
It was the custom before this period to confess to a priest, but 
the practice differed most materially from what it became in 
the thirteenth century. Instead of being compulsory on all, 
and an indispensable condition of absolution, it was optional 
to all classes. And the bare enumeration of sins was sufficient, 
without any of those circumstantial details which constitute so 
important a feature in the modern confessional. 

In making this statement, it must not be supposed that we 
ignore those proofs, which the page of history affords, of the 
existence of confession, and, in certain cases, even of compulsory 
confession, long previous to this date. Even in the fifth century 
we find Leo L., Bishop of Rome, urging his flock to private con- 
fession, (Riddle’s Hist. of Papacy, I., p. 183). In the eighth 
century, too, St Chrodegang proceeded still further. In the rule 
which this saint of Rome prescribed to the community of monks 
settled in his church, he says, ‘“ They shall confess themselves to 
the bishop twice a-year—viz., at the beginning of Lent and from 
the middle of August till the first day of November.” Notwith- 
standing which they might confess themselves at any other time, 
either to the bishop or to some priest deputed by him for that 
purpose. He who had concealed any sin, when he confessed 
himself to the bishop, or endeavoured to confess himself to others, 
if the bishop discovered it, was to be punished, either by scourg- 
ing orimprisonment. “This,” says the Roman Catholic historian, 
Fleury, “is the first time that I find confession commanded,” 
(Ecclesiastical History, Book 47, A.D. 763). 

It was at the Council of Lateran, held A.D, 1215, and presided 
over by Pope Innocent III., that auricular confession was first 
authoritatively enjoined upon all classes without distinction. 
The decree then passed, in a full assembly of ecclesiastics, was 
to the following effect :—‘“ Let all the faithful, of either sex, 
after arriving at years of discretion, faithfully confess all their 
sins in private to their own priest, at least once a-year . . 
otherwise they shall be prohibited from entering a church so long 
as they live, and at death shall be denied Christian burial.” It 
is worthy of note that the same imperious Pontiff, at the same 
Council, passed theinfamous persecuting statute which, as decreed 
by a general council of the church, is imperative throughout all 
ages, and which not only “‘ excommunicates and anathematizes” 
all heretics of whatsoever name, but compels the secular powers 
to take an oath “that they would endeavour, bona fide, to the 
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best of their ability, to exterminate from the territories subject 
to their jurisdiction all heretics!” 

It will be observed that the most striking change effected by 
this Council, in the practice of auricular confession, was the 
rendering of it imperative upon all, and thus, in effect, indis- 
pensable to absolution. Gieseler, in hisText-book of Ecclesiastical 
History, says that “ previous to the twelfth century the confession 
of private sins was not considered an indispensable condition of 
forgiveness, but only a. means of amendment ; and, no peculiar 
power of absolution being attributed to priests, it was allowable 
also to confess to laymen. But after confession had been included 
among the sacraments, the opposite views began to prevail, at 
first only in opinion, but afterwards sanctioned by the ordinance 
of Innocent III. that every one should confess to a priest at 
least once in every year. From this time the notion grew up, 
that confession was the only means of obtaining the confession 
of deadly sins, and that the priest, as God’s representative, could 
bestow such forgiveness, and only the priest,” (Vol. IT., p. 353). 

There can be no question, then, that auricular confession to a 
priest was first rendered imperative by the Lateran Council in 
1215 ; and it is a striking fact, that no sooner was auricular con- 
fession to a priest thus made compulsory, and indispensably con- 
nected with the pardon of sins, than a change at once took place 
in the form of absolution. Up to this period it was the custom for 
the priest, after receiving the penitent’s confession, simply to ask 
forgiveness from God—*“The Lord grant thee absolution and 
remission.” But in the thirteenth century the priest, in the 
most explicit manner, bestowed forgiveness by the pretended 
power of the keys. The form of absolution now ran, “I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost.” The learned Roman Catholic, Schram, ac- 
knowledges that, in all probability, the older form prevailed till 
the twelfth century.* This is of itself a most important conces- 
sion, and for further proof of the novelty of the declaratory form, 
the reader is referred to Gieseler’s Text-book of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

The most conclusive evidence of the fact that, previous to the 
thirteenth century, auricular confession was no part of the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, is afforded by the writings of 
Gratian, the author of the famous Decretum, the standard of 
the canon law. Previous to the publication of that work Gratian 
wrote a treatise on penitence, which he afterwards inserted in 
the Decretum, in which it formsthe answer to the third ‘question,’ 
under Cause xxxiiii As forming thus a part of that book 
which at once became the standard of canon law in the Church 


* Theol., tom. III, c., 17, § 1092, Schol. 
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of Rome, no higher authority can be adduced, as to what was 
then the doctrine of the church about confession. 

In this treatise, (published in 1152) Gratian takes the same 
course which he adopts in a great many other questions. He 
found the Church of Rome without any law which enjoined 
confession to a priest as necessary. He saw one large party 
maintaining that confession was wholly unnecessary to the 
pardon of sin. At the same time he saw another large party 
maintaining that confession was necessary in order to obtain 
the pardon of sin, the Church of Rome not thinking it neces- 
sary, or else considering it unsafe, to decide between them, and, 
therefore, allowing each party to hold their own opinion. 
Gratian, accordingly, shewed his prudence by expressing no 
opinion of his own. Instead of doing this, he brings forward 
the objections of each party, and also the authorities and argu- 
ments by which those opinions were maintained. This he does 
with great ability and clearness, and then-leaves the question 
to the judgment of the reader,—thus confessing that, in the 
middle of the twelfth century, the Church of Rome had come 
to - decision on the point. We give his conclusion in his own 
words :— 


“We have briefly expounded by what authorities and by what 
support of reasons, each opinion respecting satisfaction and con- 
fession cau be supported But to which of these opinions we should 
rather adhere, is left to the judgment of the reader. For each opinion 
has for its supporters wise and religious men.” * 


. That the character of the clerical body, under any form of 
Christianity, is a matter of the utmost importance, we shall not 
here stop to prove. The ministers of religion are the adminis- 
trators of the whole system. They are spread over the whole 
community, and exert necessarily an influence upon every 
interest of life. In the sacred solemnities of marriage they 
officiate, in the joys which accompany the birth of a child they 
sympathise, and in the hour of death they are present to offer 
instruction and consolation. Like the vital fluid which circu- 
lates through every artery and vein of the body, their influence 
pervades every part of the community. Whatever corrupts and 
debases the clergy, extends its evil influence throughout the 
whole body politic. 

On this ground, then, the introduction of auricular confession 
into the Established Church of this kingdom is to be deprecated 
with the utmost earnestness, In its very nature this institution 
tends to the corruption of the priesthood ; and, as a matter of 
fact, history testifies that it has actually produced that result 
wherever it has prevailed. 


* Decret. Caus. 33. qu. 3. Dist. 1, ch. 89, at the end. 
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Theoretically considered, it is quite possible to conceive of the 
confession of sins to a wise and judicious Christian, as not only 
a harmless, but a beneficial, practice. Nay more, for aught we 
know, this institution, as it existed in the fourth century, may 
have been attended with good. But we have nothing to do 
with this. The nature of the institution has since been essen- 
tially changed. The Council of Lateran decided that every one 
must confess; the Council of Trent confirmed this decision. 
The confession of sins being thus imperative on all, the most 
profligate and abandoned persons were driven to the confessor’s 
chair, and frequently the most horrible disclosures were made. 
The result of such a change must necessarily have been to exer- 
cise an influence of the most pernicious kind both upon priest 
and people. 

In order to comprehend fully the nature of this influence, it 
is necessary to know something of the Manuals for Confession 
used by the priests of Rome. Ever since the eighth or ninth 
century, the mode in which the sacrament of penance has been 
conducted is by questioning the penitents as to the exact nature 
and circumstances of the sins which they have committed. For 
this purpose forms of interrogation were drawn up, in order 
that no transgressions might be passed by through forgetfulness 
or shame. Down to the thirteenth century these forms of in- 
terrogation are comparatively harmless, dealing in generalities 
and the more common kinds. of sin. When, however, by the 
Lateran canon, the foul stream of human depravity was made 
to pass through the confessional, the manuals published for the 
guidance of the priest underwent an entire change, and many 
of them are so abominable, that those who have read them a 

ar at a loss for terms to express their exceeding turpitude, 

hat written by Albert of Ratisbon is said to be one of the fore- 
most of these disgraceful productions. In his work styled, A 
Commentary on the Fourth Book of Sentences, he enters into 
the most gross and licentious details of the crimes against the 
seventh commandment, pleading as his excuse, “ the monstrous 
acknowledgments which must necessarily be heard in confes- 
sion.” Jean Benedicti, a Franciscan friar, published another 
manual at Lyons, in 1584, under the title, La Somme des 
Pechés et la Remise d’iceaux.” This infamous work was dedi- 
cated “to the Holy Virgin,” a dedication, says Count Lasteyrié, 
“which would not be accepted in these days by a harlot of 
Paris or London.” This author adds, “ the licentious manceuvres 
described by this monk, and the picture he gives of them, are 
of such lubricity, that it is impossible for us to give them, in spite 
of our wish that the reader should be made acquainted with 
their excessive baseness.” The celebrated work of Sanchez, De 
Mairimonia, appeared soon after, in 1592. This is said to be 
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the great storehouse from which subsequent casuists have drawn 
the details which pollute their pages. Those who have perused 
this infamous book state that they have been perfectly horri- 
fied at its contents ; yet it was dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Grenada, and approved of by ecclesiastical censorship, even with 
rapturous delight. “Legi, perlegi maxima cum voluptate,” are 
the words in which the licence is expressed. In the same cen- 
tury appeared another work of similar character, by Burchard, 
Bishop of Worms,* which we shall not stop further to describe. 

It may be necessary to add, that the character of these abomi- 
nable works in the present day is precisely the same as in the 
sixteenth century. The Manual of John Gaspar Scettler, en- 
titled, “In Seatum Decalogi preceptum,” was reprinted at 
the Seminary of Grenoble, by a professor of theology, a.D. 1840, 
and, according to the writer already quoted, equals any of the 
earlier books in lewdness. “ We find,” says he, “on pages 17, 
23, 28, and 37, cases of conscience so very disgusting, upon such 
unheard-of crimes, that we should not dare to mention them in 
any language.”t 

A work of a similar kind now lies before us. Its title is 
“ Collationes practice in Seatum et Nonum Decalogi ae 
tum.” It was published in Lyons in 1833, at the command of a 
bishop of France, ior the use of the young priests of his semi- 
nary. Here are whole chapters on such subjects as the follow- 
ing :—“ De Pollutione,” (pp. 11-32) ; “ De Sodomia,” (pp. 32- 
34); “ De Bestialitate (pp. 34-36), &., &. Then follow two 
chapters, “ De officiis inter Conjugatos,” occupying thirty pages. 
Altogether this manual may be described as a complete encyclo- 
peedia of lusts ; and it is not too much to say that, by reading 
it, the mind of a young person would be more polluted in half 
an hour than by all the licentious works that ever issued from 
the press. Yet this book was written to be placed in the hands 
of candidates for the priesthood, with warm blood flowing in 
their veins, and yet fettered by the law of celibacy! Who can 
question the fearful effects of the perusal—the study of such 
infamous productions—on the morals of these young semi- 
narists.f 

* Decret. Colon. 1548. + Hist. Auric. Conf., vol. i., p. 215. 

t And yet the leading Tractarians lament the want of euch works in the Eng- 
lish Church, as guides to the art of confession ; and one of the party even offers to 
supply the deficiency. The Rev. J. Mason Neale, in his Lectures on Church Dif- 
ficulties, thus expresses himself :-— 

“ We all know with how great care the Roman priest, from a comparatively 
early age, is trained for the Confessional. He has treatises, the fruit of centuries of 
experience, to direct him, (Sanchez, Liguori, Dens, &c.). Searcely a case can 
come before him, the solution of which he knows not where to seek. He can 
scarcely go wrong. And what of all this have we ? We have the one great ties hod 


absolution, which Christ gave us; but what has man done for us? We 
might have, the works of the great writers on conscience; but we have not the 
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Accordingly, there is no better established fact in the history 
of the Papacy, than that of the prevalence of priestly profligacy 
in the Church of Rome ; and that not merely as the result of 
the confessional, but, horribile dictu, through the medium of 
that institution ! 

In bringing this allegation against the Papacy, we have no 
need: to employ the testimony of malicious Protestants—their 
own documents are abundantly sufficient to brand the Romish 
hierarchy with this infamous crime. So common, indeed, has 
the offence been, that the Popes themselves have felt compelled to 
interpose, and to issue briefs and bulls denouncing the severest pe- 
nalties against “ solicitants,” as the offending priests were called. 
In the year 1556, Paul IV. addressed a bull to the Inquisitors of 
Grenada, in which he stated that he had heard that several 
priests had been guilty of the crime of seducing their female 
penitents, and called upon them to prosecute all those confessors 
whom the public voice accused of this detestable offence. 

The Pope’s bull, from prudential considerations, was never 
published. Its contents, however, were privately communicated 
to those engaged in receiving confessions ; and they were enjoined 
to conduct themselves with greater propriety for the future. An 
inquiry was at the same time instituted against those priests and 
monks who had fallen under suspicion ; and several notorious 
offenders were punished privately for fear of occasioning scandal. 
These particulars are taken from Llorente, who was for several 
years secretary to the Holy Office. He adds, that “the disco- 
veries that were made proved to the Pope that the abuse in 
question was not confined to the kingdom of Grenada, and that 
there was an urgent necessity of subjecting all the other pro- 
vinces of Spain to the same law. Accordingly, on the 16th of 
April 1561, he addressed a bull to the Grand Inquisitor, Valdez, 
authorising him to institute proceedings against all the confessors 
in the kingdom and domains of Philip II. who had committed 
the crime of seduction, as if they had been guilty of heresy.” 

It would appear, however, that the measures taken on this 
occasion were insufficient to remedy the evil, for three years 
afterwards we find Pius IV. issuing a new bull, in 1564, which 
was again followed by others, in order to extirpate an evil which 
had taken deep root—not only in Spain, but also throughout 
Christendom—since in one of these bulls occur the words :— 
“in illis Hispaniorum remotis, et a quibusvis Christiani orbis 
partibus.” 


living experience, the training, the routine. We must solve our difficulties for 
ourselves, or leave them unsolved.” 

Happily, however, this difficulty is rather “ accidental than essential,” for “if 
the practice of confession continues to extend, as it has extended during the last 
five years, and if English priests study that science as they would any other 
branch of divinity, experience and learning will come.” 
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One of the above mentioned edicts, published at Seville in 
1563, gave rise to such a number of denunciations, that the re- 
corders of the Hély Office were no longer able to receive them 
during the thirty days appointed for the purpose. They were 
thus obliged to appoint another thirty days for the same object. 
This postponement was followed by another and another ; so that 
120 days were occupied altogether in registering the denuncia- 
tions. At length the Inquisitors, alarmed at the prodigious 
number of guilty persons, and fearing the scandal which would 
be occasioned, resolved to abandon the undertaking. In this 
vast crowd of females, we are told, were some persons of great 
respectability—nay, some of illustrious birth. Ashamed of their 
position, they used to disguise themselves and muffle up their 
heads in order to repair to the Inquisitors, who occupied the 
castle of Triana. These facts are stated by Montanus, in his 
scarce work on the Inquisition of Spain. Llorente, indeed, thinks 
that this author has exaggerated the number of fair delinquents, 
and it is to be hoped that it is so, for the honour of humanity ; 
but, on any view of the case, what can be conceived of more hor- 
rible than such a disclosure of priestly villany and depravity ? 

Several other bulls of the same nature were issued by subse- 
quent Popes, with as little success, Gregory XV. published one 
under the title of “ Universi Domini,” in 1622. Benedict XIV. 
confirmed the bull of Gregory by issuing another in 1741. The 
. same pontiff published a second mandate on the subject in 1745, 
which renewed and confirmed former enactments against the 
crime solicitatio mulieris. 

Every impartial mind must perceive that the system of the 
celibacy of the clergy, and of the confessional, are exactly fitted 
to produce the immoral results just referred to. Nor is it thus 
only that the confessional of Rome depraves society. It does 
so by the polluting influence it exercises on the minds of all 
who frequent it. ‘The necessary effect of questioning the peni- 
tents so called, on all conceivable forms of impurity, must be to 
defile the imagination and corrupt the heart. Let any one read 
over the instructions given by Dens, Liguori, and others, for 
the examination of young men and women, and also of married 
persons, on sins against the sath commandment (the seventh, as 
Protestants term it), and then say whether it is possible to speak 
in terms too strong of the demoralising tendency of this institu- 
tion. To such of our readers as have not the opportunity of 
thus verifying our statements, we can only say we know no 
better niode of furnishing them with any tolerable idea of the 
infamous nature of these questions than the following. Imagine 
half-a-score of the most abandoned females from the streets of 
London, the like number from the streets of Paris, and of 
Vienna, and of Berlin, and these forty harlots employed to 
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write down every form and mode of licentiousness which had 
ever come under their notice. The united result of such a 
catalogue of crime might equal, but certainly could not s a 
the vile contents of the “ Manuals for Confession” to which 
have referred. 

But it may be here objected, by those who advocate the 
revival of confession in this country—If the character of this 
institution be so infamous, how is it that the nations of the 
Continent continue to practise confession? It will not be pre- 
tended that society throughout Europe is altogether corrupt. 
Is it probable, then, that virtuovs men and women would, one 
century after another, continue to frequent the confessional, 
were its influence thus mischievous and polluting? 

The plain answer to this objection, which at first sight appears 
80 conclusive, is simply this: ‘The people of Continental Kuro 
do not continue to attend the confessional. Indeed, the falling- 
off of late years is so considerable as to excite the surprise of all 
parties. As any evidence, however, on this subject, furnished 
by Protestants, would be open to exception, the statements we 
shall make will be exclusively from Roman Catholic sources. 

Some years ago, the Rev. Dr Dodsworth, a well-known Trac- 
tarian clergyman in London, resigned his living and entered the 
Church of Rome, Shortly afterwards he visited Paris, and con- 
ferred on certain matters with the archbishop of that city and 
some other ecclesiastics of France. One of the subjects upon — 
which he especially sought information was the number of per- 
sons who habitually presented themselves at the confessor’s 
chair. The result of his investigations was, that in the whole 
of France there were about two millions of persons who attended 
to that institution. That is to say, out of a population of thirty- 
seven millions, only two millions continued to practise confession 
—somewhat less than one in every eighteen persons. These 
statistics are given on the authority of the Rev. Thos. W. Allies, 
M.A, who published them in his “ Vindication of the Church of 
England,” &c., written previous to his entering the Church of 
Rome. We may add that the proportion in Spain, bigoted as 
she still is, is still smaller. Only one out of every twenty-two 
Spaniards frequents the confessional. Can anything more strik- 
ingly demonstrate the odium in which this infamous institution 
is held by those who are best qualified to form a judgment— 
the population of Roman Catholic kingdoms? How mor 
to reflect, too, that whilst the confessional is thus all but aban- 
doned by Catholic France and Spain, as a loathsome and crimi- 
nal institution, it is openly advocated by clergymen in Protestant 
England, amidst the light and intelligence of this nineteenth 
century. ’ 

At the present juncture there can be no doubt that, under 
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God, England’s safety depends on the thorough Protestant 
feeling which animates the middle classes. We fervently trust 
they will still continue their stedfast protest against a system 
so culculated to demoralise society. Let it be remembered that 
the confessional of St Barnabas differs in no respect from that 
of Rome. There can be room for mistake here. The Union 
says :—“ The mode of making and receiving a confession is 
substantially identical; the same questions asked ; the same 
sort of penance given ; the same consolation offered ; and it 
appears to us somewhat dishonest to pretend that it is other- 
wise.” (Union, Aug. 20.'1858.) 

It might be thought that the English Church would escape 
some of the evils of the Romish system, since it possesses a 
married clergy. But it is a remarkable fact that, as a general 
rule, it is not married, but single, clergymen who confess our 
Anglican females. Whether it arises from fear that secrets 
may be divulged to the clergyman’s wife, and thus become 
parochial property—or, that females prefer smart young men 
to those advanced in years—or, that the object is to conform 
the Anglican system as much as possible to that of Rome— 
certain it is that, in every case which has hitherto turned up, it 
is not the married vicars that have received the confessions of 
females, but the single curates in their employ. 

Whilst reflecting upon the abominations of this “slaughter- 
house of conscience,” as Luther aptly termed the confessional, 
and calling to mind the innumerable instances in which it has 
proved an occasion of mortal sin to confessors and their peni- 
tents, the thought has often occurred to us—Why does Rome 
retain an institution so manifestly pernicious? It cannot be 
that she is not fully alive to the demoralizing results of auricular 
confession. It cannot be that she is utterly regardless of the 
people under her charge. The real cause, we apprehend, is 
this—Rome knows too well the value of the confessional in the 
acquisition of authority and power, and thus she is compelled to 
maintain the system in spite of its injurious results. 

It should never be forgotten by Protestants, especially in 
these days of Romish aggression, that Popery is not so much a 
religion as a vast system of despotism, devised with consummate 
wisdom for the subjugation of mankind to the rule of the pre- 
tended vicar of Christ. The supreme aim of that antichristian 
system is not the instruction or the conversion of the people, 
nor is it the advancement of the divine honour and glory, but 
the establishment and maintenance of an absolute despotism, and 
the subjugation of all authority to the rule of him who is its 
head. For this end it employs Christianity as being, beyond all 
comparison, the mightiest instrument of power to be found. But 
it uses it as a means, not as an end. Hence, whenever the inte- 

VOL. VIIL—NO, XXIX. 88 
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rests of religion and those of Papal despotism clash, the former, 
as a matter of course, are sacrificed. Although it is true, there- 
fore, that private confession to a priest, as all experience testi- 
fies, has proved for many centuries a source of enormous scandal 
to “the Church,” corrupting with its pestilential breath alike 
both priest and people ; still Rome cannot abandon it, because 
it is one of the mightiest engines which the arsenal of the 
Vatican has ever furnished for the subjugation of mankind to 
the will and power of the Papal hierarchy. 

No one who possesses any acquaintance with the working of 
the Romish system can question the striking adaptation of 
auricular confession for the advancement of sacerdotal rule. The 
authority with which Rome invests her priests in the absolution 
of the penitent, indeed, arms them with tremendous power. 
The confessors of princes especially possess the means of infliet- 
ing incalculable injury. They have only to refuse absolution 
until certain conditions are complied with, and the royal peni- 
tent, indeed, has no alternative but to submit. The history 
of modern Europe affords many an instance in which measures 
of the most cruel and tyrranical nature—the persecution of 
heretics, for example—have formed the express conditions on 
which monarchs have been absolved. It is precisely similar 
with their subjects. Whenever people believe that their ever- 
lasting salvation depends on the will of the priest, no power on 
earth can prevent him from tyrannizing over them in their tem- 
= affairs. It is a notorious fact that, in Spain, Belgium, 

reland, and other Popish countries, the rural population are 
the mere teols of the priesthood. 

The system of espionage, which the confessional has estab- 
lished, serves the same object. No one supposes that that 
institution was originally contrived for the purpose of spying out 
the secrets of mankind ; but the heads of the church speedily 
perceived its admirable adaptation for that end, and have now 
for many centuries employed it accordingly. Since all men are 
compelled to confess at fixed times—since no confession avails if 
any known sin or secret thought is wilfully kept back—nothing 
is easier than for the confessors to obtain secret information of 
which they are in search, and transmit it to head quarters. In 
this manner the Court of Rome is invested with a kind of om- 
niscience. By means of its spies, the priests, who have their 
confession-boxes in every kingdom, the Papacy finds out the 
secrets of courts and cabinets, as well as those of families and 
individuals. Who can estimate, then, the value of such an 
institution to the Romish hierarchy? Of what vast service 
must the confessional be in enabling them to consolidate their 
own power, and aim effectual blows at that of their adver- 
raries ! 
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In these two facts, then, we find abundant reason for the 
continuance of this immoral and criminal institution, in spite of 
the tremendous evils which, by the confession of its supporters, it 
engenders. True, the Romish confessional demoralizes society ; 
but what cares the Papacy for that, since, at the same time, it 
invests ecclesiastics with authority over mankind, and subjects 
even crowned heads to her sway? True, the confessional brings 
to bear upon an unmarried clergy every possible power of cor- 
ruption ; but what cares the Papacy for that, since, at the same 
time, it enables them to become the spies or watchmen of 
society, by whose instrumentality Rome can see into every 
home and every heart. Never, then, will a despotism such an 
Rome abandon that invaluable engine of tyranny, until the 
angel of the Apocalypse is heard to ery—‘“ Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city, because she made all nations drink of 
the wine of the wrath of her fornication ! ” 





Art. VIII.—The Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual 
Remembrancer of the Church for 1859. By Josepn M. 
Witson. Philadelphia: Joseph M. Wilson. 1859. 

Annals of the American Pulpit ; or Commemorative Notices of 
Distinguished American Olergymen. (Vols III. and IV., 
Presbyterian.) By Witt1am B. Spracur, DD. New York: 
Carter. 1858. 

THE Presbyterian is held by some to be the largest Protestant 

communion in the world. And, taking into account its nume- 

rous branches in the British Empire, in Switzerland, in France, 
in Germany, in Holland, in Hungary, and in America, the 
assumption may not perhaps be far aside from the truth. In 
any case, its size and influence are both unquestionably very 

great; and the attempt which has this year been made by a 

Philadelphia publisher to render these points more conspicuous 

will doubtless be hailed by every adherent of the sect with very 

sincere satisfaction. 

Mr Wilson’s Almanac is the realisation, to a considerable extent, 
of an idea which had already suggested itself to several Presby- 
terian ministers in this country, and in particular to. one who has 
himself done not a little to render interesting and intelligible the 
tangled history of the church in Scotland. The volume has very 
much the appearance of, and contains about the same number of 
pages as, one of our ordinary quarterly reviews. A great deal of 
curious and useful information is supplied by it—there being no 
fewer than twenty-eight Presbyterian Churches of which it 
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renders some account. The compilation, however, admits of 
improvement in several important respects, and we trust that in 
the issue for 1860 there will be a considerable change in the 
selection and adjustment of its materials For example, it is 
far from containing a full representation of the Presbyterian 
Church in the world. Even in the American list no mention is 
made of the German and Dutch Reformed Churches, which are 
both essentially Presbyterian in their organisation ; and the editor 
has made it no part of his plan to notice the Genevan, or any of 
the other branches of the same sect on the continent of Europe 

If it be objected that to have included all these would have made 
the Almanac too bulky for use, and too expensive for general 
circulation, our answer is, that there is abundance of space occu- 
pied at present with what is at best perfectly superfluous matter, 
and that that space could not be better filled in than with notices 
of such bodies as have as yet been overlooked. The fourteen 
portraits of moderators are doubtless interesting enough to look 
at, but they could certainly have been dispensed with without 
leaving an irremediable blank ; and so unquestionably could the 
twelve engravings which are intended to give us some notion of 
the places in which the different Synods and Assemblies last held 
their meetings. We have less objection, however, to the illus- 
trations than to some other things. If they can be introduced 
without very materially adding to the price, the book may be all 
the better of them. But hardly anything can be said in favour 
of the plan of taking up many valuable pages with abstracts of 
opening sermons, and with historical sketchesof the congregations 
in whose churches the sermons were preached. By these and 
other like matters of merely local or personal interest, far more 
space is taken up than would be sufficient for the supply of the 
want of which we are complaining; and we suggest it to Mr 
Wilson, as really worthy of consideration, whether in his next 
number he should not sacrifice what he calls his “ literary” 

sections for the sake of presenting, what all will accept with 
thankfulness, more copious and extensive statistical details. We 
must say, too, that the kind of information given is not always 
what is most wanted, and that there are many points untouched 
which we should have been glad to see put prominently forward, 
Among the last we may mattion-siibe history and leading 
characteristics of each church that is pte § These could 
have been given briefly, and without offending the prejudices of 
any party whatever. We are really very averse to appear in a 
character so fault-finding, because our wish is to give a cordial 
welcome to a volume which is in its plan so excellent, and in its 
execution (for a first issue) so admirable in many respects. But 
it is indeed for that very reason—because the work is an impor- 
tant one, which can not only bear criticism, but which ought to 
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be criticised with a view to its being rendered as perfect and 
complete as possible—that we venture to add one other to our 
list of objections. It is this, that the different Churches have 
not all their just proportion of attention given to them. We 
can easily understand how this may have happened. The editor’s 
materials were probably more abundant in one case than in 
another. But if this Almanac is to become, as it aspires to 
become, a Catholic Year-Book—the common organ of Presby- 
terians throughout the world—the editor’s materials ought to 
adequate in every case ; and then we shall not find in it such 
incongruities as that of giving nearly twenty pages to the Irish 
branch of the Church, while less than five are allowed to the 
U. P. Church of Scotland. 

It was due to the work, on which we have drawn for a num- 
ber of the facts to be afterwards stated, that we should have 
taken this prominent notice of it at the outset. But we must 
now proceed to what is to be the real subject of this paper—the 
present state of the Presbyterian Church in the American Union. 
It would, we are persuaded, be a pure and simple work of su- 
pererogation to spend space and time in proving the importance 
and interest of the topic. The attention of the reader does not 
need to be pre-engaged by preliminary remarks upon that 

vint. The single circumstance, that there is no other country 
in the world in which Presbyterians muster in greater force, or 
are divided into more numerous sections, is sufficient to justify 
us in attempting to give some account of them ; and the same 
consideration will probably operate in securing some acceptance 
for the account we are now to give. ; 


“ The Presbyterian Church of the United States,” says Dr Sprague, 
“must undoubtedly be considered as of Scottish origin. From about 
the period of the Revolution of 1688, which issued in the establish- 
ment of William and Mary on the British throne, Presbyterians be- 
gan to emigrate from Scotland and the north of Ireland* to these 
American colonies ; and they quickly manifested a desire to repro- 
duce in the land of their adoption, their own peculiar institutions. 
As the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the Roman Catholics in Mary- 
land, were the only denominations in America who at that time ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to emigrants of other sects, it was in these 
two colonies that the earliest and largest Presbyterian churches were 


* Some years ago there was formed in the Union a “ Presbyterian Historical 
Society,” which has already done good service in tracing the rise and progress of 
Presbyterianism in the country. Among its other contributions we have seen 
an exceedingly interesting paper, which first saw the light as a sermon before the 
General Assembly, and afterwards appeared as an article in the 
Quarterly Review, on “ The Scotch-Irish Element of Presbyterianism.” The 
author, Dr Riddle, speaks of the element as one “ which has demonstrated its 
claims to our consideration, by its influence on the ecclesiastical and civil insti- 
tutions of our nation.” 
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established. The Puritan* element was early introduced into the 
body, by way of New England, and contributions have from time to 
time been made to it from the reformed churches on the Continent 
of Europe ; but though this may have served, in some degree, to 
modify, it has never essentially changed its organisation.” 
Considerable obscurity rests, it would appear, on the early 
history of American Presbyterianism, owing chiefly to the ex- 
tent of the country, and the great distances which separated the 
emigrants from one another. But it has been ascertained that 
several churches were established before the close of the seven- 
teenth century ; and that in 1705, or 1706, a Presbytery was 
formed, under the title of “The Presbytery of Philadelphia.” 
Ten years later such progress was found to have been made, that 
a Synod was erected, with four subordinate judicatories ; and 
till 1741, the Synod of Philadelphia was recognised as the su- 
preme court of the Church in the United States. Previously 
to that, however, differences of view had begun to manifest them- 
selves, especially in regard to the kind of examination to which 
candidates for the ministry ought to be subjected ; and minis- 
ters and members were everywhere ranging themselves on oppo- 
site sides, which they called respectively the New Side and the 
Old. Just at the time when feeling ran highest, Whitefield 
paid his second visit to the colony ; and, as it happened, his 
labours had the effect of making the breach wider and more ir- 
reparable. The revival which took place, in connection with his 
ministry, found sympathisers almost wholly among the adhe- 
rents of the new side; while the old or strict Presbyterian 
party were not slow to pronounce it a delusion. The final result 
was, a disruption, the old side constituting the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, the new the Synod of New York. This unseemly di- 
vision was healed, however, in 1758; and with such rapid 
strides did the now united body advance, that in 1788 the ex- 
isting organisation was found to be inadequate, and a new and 
* It is well known that, in New England the Congregational is the prevailing form 
of church government ; but many may not be aware of the following facts, which 
we quote from the Philadelphia Presbyterian :—‘ That the churches of the first 
English immigrants to New England were not thoroughly organised, as were the 
churches founded by the settlers from Scotland, was the natural result of their cir- 
cumstances at home. But that they held Presbyterian principles of church go- 
vernment, though not under that name, may be easily shewn. The ruling elder- 
ship, now objected to, under the names of oligarchy, aristocracy, and such like 
appellations, came over in the Mayflower, in the person of Elder Brewster; and 
when the churches began to be destitute of such helps in government ‘ the 
destitution was deplored as unscriptural, not only by individuals as Cotton Mather, 
but by a Massachussets Synod.’ When the New England Churches disclaimed 
the name ‘ Independent,’ it was because they believed much as Presbyterians 
do, in the communion of churches. The ‘New England Theology’ of Pro- 
fessor Park is scarcely further from the Theology of Jonathan Edwards, and 
those before him, than the principles of church government now advocated by 


many in New England are from those laid down in the Cambridge plat- 
form.” 
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more satisfactory arrangement was entered into. “This new 
arrangement consisted in dividing the old Synod into four Sy- 
nods, namely New York and New Jersey, Philadelphia, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas ; and constituting over these, as a bond 
of union, a General Assembly, in all essential particulars after 
the model of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
The Westminster Confession of Faith was adopted, with three 
small alterations. The Larger and Shorter Catechisms were 
adopted, with one slight amendment; and a form of govern- 
ment and discipline, and a Directory for Public Worship, drawn 
chiefly from the standards of the Church of Scotland, with such 
alterations as the form of our civil government, and the state of 
the church in this country, were thought to demand, completed 
the system.” But the spirit of unity was not destined long to 
prevail ; and in the month of May last, no fewer than four sepa- 
rate Presbyterian General Assemblies were held within the 
bounds of the American Union ; and this, notwithstanding that 
there are besides not a few other sections of the church which 
own submission to independent judicatories with less ambitious 
titles. Of course it would be quite impracticable to give, within 
the limits of a single article, even an outline sketch of the rise 
and history of these different Churches, yet, as some of our 
readers may be glad to know at least something definite about 
them, we shall set down, in regard to each, a few of the more 
interesting facts which our sources of information have supplied 
tous. And in doing so, we shall not attempt anything like 
chronological order, but simply adopt the most convenient plan ; 
that, namely, of dealing with the smaller and less important 
bodies first. 

1, THE UNITED SYNOD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
This is the youngest branch of the church in the United States ; 
and as it has expressed an earnest desire to be received into the 
Old School body, the probability is, that it will be somewhat 
short-lived. As it is, however, though its age is not much more 
than one year, it has started into being with a complete organi- 
sation, and indubitable marks of vitality and strength. It ori- 
ginated in this way. For some years back the New School 
Assembly has been periodically convulsed with debates on the 
subject of Slavery. These debates were not only felt to be un- 
pleasant, but were denounced as irregular by some of the mem- 
bers. But abolitionism was decidedly in the ascendant ; and in 
the month of May 1857, an Act was passed which, according to 
the remonstrant party, “ expressed the Assembly’s views of the 
sin of slaveholding so clearly, that they can be made the basis 
of discipline by the Courts of the Church.” By a reclaiming 
minority this Act was held to be unconstitutional. “There is 
not,” they said, “the most remote allusion to slaveholding in 
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our standards ;” and to make it “a sin in the sight of God, an 
offence in the sense in which the term is used in the Constitu- 
tion of the Church,” was declared by them to involve a prin- 
ciple “ which, if carried into practice, would convert the highest 
judicatory in the Church into an ecclesiastical despotism, as ty- 
rannical as that which has distinguished the Church of Rome.” 
Holding these views, and seeing no prospect either of a reversal . 
of the Assembly’s decision on the subject of slavery, or of relief 
from what they regarded as, in itself, an evil, discussion in the 
ecclesiastical courts of that qucestio vexata in any shape, they re- 
solved to withdraw from the parent body, and if it should be 
found expedient, to constitute themselves into a separate and in- 
dependent community. A convention, to consider what steps 
ought to be taken, was held in Richmond, Virginia, in the 
August following, and was numerously attended. Here five re- 
solutions were agreed to, and among the rest, one to this effect : 
“ Resolved, That the Convention recommend to all the Presby- 
teries in the Presbyterian Church, which are opposed to the agi- 
tation of slavery in the highest Judicatory of the Church, to a 

point delegates in the proportion, &c., to meet at Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the first Thursday in April 1858, for the purpose of 
organising a general Synod, under the name of ‘The United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America.’ The meeting resolved upon was accordingly held, and 
the new body formally constituted. Of course it will be guessed 
that the real cause of this secession was not a difference of 
opinion about an abstract question of constitutional law. If the 
ministers and members of the “ United Synod” did not happen 
to reside chiefly in the South, they probably would not have 
seen so clearly that “ nothing can be made the basis of discipline 
in the Presbyterian Church, which is not specifically referred to 
in the Constitution of the Church as crime or heresy.” And, 
however defensible that position may be, it will not probably 
hide from any one what is actually the simple truth, that this 
is emphatically a pro-slavery body, and that its whole influence 
is given to the maintenance of the peculiar institution. It em- 
braces four Synods (all of them in the Slave States), and fifteen 
Presbyteries. Mr Wilson, in his Almanac, gives a cle list 
of nearly 120 ; but as this includes not pastors only, but licen- 
tiates, and editors, and professors, and teachers also, it does not 
furnish the usual criterion of the size of the denomination. In 
the Synodical Report, however, a more exact view of the state 
of the case is supplied to us ; and from it we gather the follow- 
ing particulars: that there are within the bounds of the United 
Synod 197 churches and 10,205 communicants ; that 59 of these 
churches are not only vacant, but have no regular supplies of 
any sort ; and that out of 113 ministers, 30 are pastors, 60 are 
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acting as “stated supplies,” and 23 are without charge. But 
though a small body, it evidently “ boasteth great things.” The 
institution of two colleges was at once resolved upon ; of 
Home and Foreign Missions were at the same time appointed, 
and two weekly newspapers were established, for the defence and 
propagation of its principles. There was, we may admit, some- 
thing decidedly creditable in the energy and promptitude with 
which the new house was thus set in order; but we really can- 
not bring our mind to believe that a body whose one distinctive 
doctrine, is the absolute immunity of slavery from attack, is en- 
titled to expect either long life and prosperity, or honourable 
admission into a communion so influential as that of the Old 
School Presbyterians. 

2. In broadest contrast to the body we have just noticed is 
“THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH,” whose Synod met last 
in Ripley, Ohio, on the 28th of October 1858. A sufficiently 
distinct idea will have been given of its character when we have 
stated the fact, that an overture was then drawn up and passed, 
“ addressed to the New School General Assembly, urging that 
body to make slaveholding a term of membership, and propos- 


ing an ecclesiastical union in case they do so.” It has six Pres- 
byteries—all of them in free States (in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
chiefly)—and forty-three ministers. 


3. THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES.—Prior to the 
consummation of a union which we shall have occasion immedi- 
ately to notice, there were three denominations in America 
which were known in general by the name of the “ Scotch Se- 
cession Churches.” One of these was the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, whose members are the descendants of Scot- 
tish Covenanters who refused to accede to the revolution settle- 
ment of 1688. As early as 1752 several congregations were 
formed in North America, which were distinguished from others 
by a peculiarly rigid adherence to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and by a strong 
and uncompromising assertion of the descending obligation of 
the Covenants. A Presbytery holding the same views was con- 
stituted in 1'798, and the body has grown since with a rapidi 
which, considering the nature of the soil in which it was plan 
seems nota little surprising. In relation to the civil government, 
&c., its members occupy very much the same position as the 
Cameronians in Scotland—at least, they did up till 1830. In 
that year more liberal opinions began to be expressed by some 
ministers in regard to holding communion with other Churches, 
accepting office in the State, and voting at elections ; and as in 
many other similar cases, the difference ended in a disruption. 
This took place in 1833 ; but we are glad to observe that the 
healing influence of time has already begun to be felt. The 
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two fragments of the original body have entered into a corres- 
pondence which breathes “a spirit of brotherly love and unity,” 
and the hope may be entertained that the breach will yet be 
cemented. In the mean time, however, we have two separate 
sections of the Church to notice in this account. 

(1.) The remanent brethren belong to what is called The 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. In May 
1858, this court held its sittings at Eden, Illinois, and was 
opened with a discourse by the retiring moderator. We have 
objected to Mr Wilson’s Almanac being encumbered with ser- 
mons ; and we are not going to unsay here what we have already 
advanced on that subject, but we are free to admit that opening 
discourses may often have a certain interest of theirown. We 
may see in them characteristic principles and habits of thought 
brought out in a way which may give us a better idea of par- 
ticular Churches than is even to be got in the study of their 
formal standards. This remark has been suggested by an ex- 
amination of the discourse now before us, concerning which we 
have only space to say that its text is, “ We can do nothing 
against the Truth,” and that the following are brief extracts 
from it :—“ The true mission of a Church is not merely to con- 
vert men to God, but to exhibit a system of sound doctrine, to 
maintain a pure worship, and prepare thus the redeemed for 
glory.” “The church is the appointed guardian for truth, and 
must keep it, as kept those ancient vestals their sacred fire.” 
* Learn the true ideaof schism. Not in holding to all the truth, 
but in seeking promotion and enlargement by its surrenderings. 
Better be with Athanasius against the world, and with John in 
the isle a prisoner for Christ’s testimony, than with the mass 
against them.” In connection with the Synod are seven Pres- 
byteries, eighty-three churches, fifty-three ministers, and be- 
tween seven and eight thousand members. It is a somewhat 
singular fact, that while at the disruption of 1833 the great 
mass of the people stood staunchly by their testimony, a large 
proportion of the ministers were found to have adopted New 
Light views. Hence one of the chief difficulties which this 
section of the Church has had to contend with, has been that of 
providing for the vacant pulpits. This subject appears to have 
occupied an important place in the deliberations of the Synod, 
and such steps were taken as suggested themselves towards 
promoting an increase in the supply of students) The Synod 
maintains a foreign mission in India,* and carries on vigorous 
home evangelistic efforts in the Far West. 

(2.) The separating brethren formed themselves into a new 


* One of its seven Presbyteries, indeed, that of Saharanpur, is in India. Con- 
nected with it are five churches and the same number of ministers. 
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body, which they called “ The Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terran Church ”—the only distinctive feature of the title being 
that the word “General” is left behind. The size of this sec- 
tion of the Church is very nearly the same as that of the other; 
the disproportion, however, between ministers and con tions 
being decidedly less in the former than in the latter body. It 
sustains, in connection with the Board of Missions of the Old 
School General Assembly, two or three missionaries in India, 
and has been active also in building up new churches in the 
home field. We may indulge the expectation that denomina- 
tions so nearly at one, and having so much need, if they are to 
maintain their characteristic principles, to present an unbroken 
line to the foe, will soon find some common ground which they 
can occupy together, and that then a breach will be filled up 
which ought never perhaps to have been made. 

4. THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 
—Seventeen years after the secession of Ebenezer Erskine, 
Moncreiff, Wilson, and Fisher, from the Church of Scotland, a 
number of persons, consisting chiefly of Scotch emigrants, sent a 
petition from Pennsylvania to the Associate Synod, praying 
that ministers might be sent from that body to break unto them 
the bread of life. Two ministers were accordingly sent over in 
1753 or 1754, with power to form churches, ordain elders, and 
constitute a Presbytery. Such was the origin of one of the two 
bodies which have recently been confined into the United Church 
we have now to notice. Till within a year it was well known 
in the States as “The Associate Church.” Our American 
brethren, however, seem to inherit the genius, or, we should 
rather say, perhaps, the ill fortunes of their Scottish ancestry. 
They have been almost constantly afflicted with divisions One 
of these, issuing in the formation of a new sect, took place in 
1782. Then the Seceders made an effort to unite with the 
Covenanters ; but the attempt was more than unsuccessful. 
Out of the endeavour after unity there actually arose a third 
body, differing decidedly from both. In other words, whereas 
there were before but two Scotch Secession Churches—the As- 
sociate and Reformed Presbyterian—there now came to be an- 
other, which, because it was made up of contributions from 
both bodies, assumed the comprehensive title of the Associate 
Reformed. Notice has been already taken of the Reformed 
Presbyterians ; it now remains for us to say something of “ The 
Associate ” and “ The Associate Reformed,’ which in May 1858 
were happily combined into the “ United Presbyterian Church 
of North America.” We treat them as if they were still separate, 
because the accounts of their first General Assembly (which was 
to be held at. Xenia, Ohio, on the 19th of May) have not yet 
reached us, and besides, according to the terms of union, Boards, 
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Presbyteries, and congregations are to remain, in the mean time, 
very much as they were. 

(1.) The Associate Church.—The first meeting of the Synod 
of this body was held in 1801, and at that time it consisted of 
four Presbyteries. In 1858 the fifty-seventh meeting was held, 
when there appeared representatives from twenty-one Presby- 
teries. The following are statistics which were submitted on 
this last occasion. The fulness and minuteness of the record 
are worthy of remark and imitation :— 

Pastors, ; : é j 148 
Ministers without charge, : ; 49 


In all, 


Licentiates, : 33 
Vacancies, F ‘ , ‘ 105 
Communicants, / . . 23,505 
Members added, : i , 2,120 
Baptized, . ‘ : 1,444 
The Committee on Foreign Missions reported that there were 
under the care of the Synod’s board five ordained missionaries, 
one female teacher, and two native licentiates. These are 
labouring in three different stations—viz., India, Trinidad, and 
California. A favourable report is given in regard to all the 
three places, with the exception of California. The reasons 
stated for the bad success of their agent in that quarter may be 
quoted here, as illustrating the character of the church. “From 
the very commencement of his labours at Napa, he has met 
with opposition in his endeavours to carry out some of the prin- 
ciples and usages of the Associate Church. One of these, which 
has been most offensive to many of those among whom he has 
been labouring, is our mode of conducting the praise of God. 
The brother there has, in all his communications with the Board 
touching this matter, expressed a strong doubt of ever being 
able to bring the people among whom he has been labouring to 
use our present version of the Psalms, or conform to our mode 
of singing them.” This may not strike some of us as revealing 
a very desperate condition of affairs. If it is of real importance 
that the gospel should be preached in California, and if “our 
present version of the Psalms,” and “our mode of singing them,” 
stand right in the way of that, the sooner the version and the 
manner of using it go to the wall the better. But perhaps the 
case has peculiarities with which we are not acquainted, and it 
may be presumptuous in us to pronounce a judgment on the 
matter. In connection, however, with the subject, we may note 
an additional proof of the zeal of this Church in maintaining 
ancient customs. An overture was sent up from the Presbytery , 
of Cambridge, recommending the Synod to advise probationers | 
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to “ preface on the Psalms” Among other things which came 
out in the course of the Synod’s meetings, the following may be 
worth remarking. The number of theological students is on 
the decrease. Only twenty were in attendance at the seminary 
during the year past, eight of whom were ready for licence. 
The reports from Presbyteries indicated a remarkably en- 
couraging state of religion throughout the Church—appearing 
especially in an increased attendance upon divine ordinances, 
and the increasing interest felt in them. The Synod supports 
a “Bible and Book Establishment.” Its principal depository 
is in Pittsburgh, and here, and in the various branches, is kept 
a constant supply of “ Pocket and Family Bibles, Psalm Books, 
Confessions of Faith, and Testimonies of the Church, the Book 
of Discipline, Fisher’s Catechism, Patterson on Shorter Cate- 
chism, Boston’s Fourfold State, Marrow of Modern Divinity, 
&c. &c.”—a most wholesome selection, as all must feel. A very 
advanced position is taken up in relation to intemperance. 
“ We think,” says a committee, in tendering report, which was 
adopted, “that professing Christians are called on to abstain 
entirely from the use of intoxicating liquor as a haven ;” and 
starting from this principle, they recommend the Synod to agree 
(and it did agree) to three resolutions, of which the following is 
a sample :—‘ That sessions be directed to admonish those who 
indulge in their common use, and should they persevere in it 
to the disgrace of their profession, to suspend them from the 
communion of the Church.” Altogether, however, we are most 
favourably impressed with the soundness, the respectability, and 
the efficiency of this, in many respects, most interesting com- 
munity. 

(2) The Associate Reformed Church.—This body is con- 
siderably larger than that which we have just described. - It has 
a general Synod, four subordinate Synods, and twenty-eight 
Presbyteries. In connection with these there are 226 ministers, 
44 liventiates, 20 candidates, and 32,148 communicants. The 
accessions during the year are thus particularly described: ad- 
mitted on examination, 2150; admitted by certificate, 1447 ; 
adults baptized, 321 ; infants baptized, 2250. It is interesting 
to observe that very much the largest Synod within the bounds 
of this Church has its seat not in any of the old states of the 
Atlantic seaboard, but in the region of the new and yet com- 
paratively thinly-peopled west. We cannot doubt that this is 
a standing evidence of singular zeal in what is perhaps the most 
indispensable work of American Christians, that of Domestic 
Missions. The Far West is the greatest field in the world for 
home evangelization and church extension. The tide of emi- 
gration is constantly flowing intoit. Thousands upon thousands 
in each year are thus passing beyond the ancient ecclesiastical 
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landmarks, and threatening, in consequence, to place themselves 
out of the reach of the means of grace. It strikes us, then, as 
decidedly indicative of unusual energy, and of a distinguished 
missionary spirit, that,small in its beginning as it must have been, 
the Associated Reformed Church should have spread itself with 
such effect through States so distant, yet so necessitous, as Mi- 
chigan, Lowa, and Indiana. This body, however, has not confined 
itsattention tothe home field alone. It sustains a Foreign mission 
also, India and Syria being the two countries in which its opera- 
tions are carried on. The following extracts from the Report 
for 1858, on the state of religion, will perhaps be read with 
interest :—‘‘ Some Presbyteries make noillusion to the state of 
religion in their bounds. This is the more remarkable in view 
of the general religious interest experienced in our cities, towns, 
and rural districts Other Presbyteries report no special 
awakening of sinners and reviving of professing Christians in 
their congregations. Most of the Presbyteries, however, are 
happy in having cause to record the loving-kindness of our God 
to his people. Worldliness, a rage for novelty in the manner of 
preaching, parental neglect in training children, and other 
causes of complaint, are noticed in the Presbyterial reports. 
Still, however low the state of religion has been, and now is, 
yet its present tendency is upward. . . A desire for union 
among the followers of the Lamb is becoming stronger and 
stronger. . . Demands for preaching in vacancies and mis- 
sionary stations are numerous and urgent beyond the means and 
abilities of Presbyteries fully to supply.” To all this it may be 
added that the now combmed body, the United Presbyterian. 
Church, has under its control, more or less absolutely, four 
theological seminaries, siz colleges, and sia literary organs. 
The seminary in Alleghany City seems to be the most fully 
equipped. It has three professors, (all the others have but two) 
and the division of labour among them is as follows,—Dr Pressly 
(who was the first Moderator of the United Church,) under- 
takes “ Theology, Didactic, Polemic, and Pastoral ;” Dr Clarke 
is “ Professor of Biblical Literature and Criticism”; while Dr 
Kerr lectures on “ Ecclesiastical History and Church Govern- 


5. THe AssocraATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF 
THE SouTH.—We have been unable to ascertain the facts con- 
nected with the formation of this Church. That it is a branch 
broken off from one of the constituent parts of the U. P. body 
there can be no doubt, and that the primary cause of the dis- 
ruption was a difference of opinion with regard to slavery, seems 
in the highest degree probable ; but there is nothing either im 
Dr Baird’s Account of Religion in America or in Mr Wilson's 
Digest to enable us definitely to settle either point, and we must 
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be content to confine our attention simply to its present con- 
dition. It has eight Presbyteries, all of them im Slave States, 
and about seventy ministers) The committee on i 
reports submitted to the last meeting of Synod, which was held 
in South Carolina on the 11th of October 1858, several in- 
teresting facts, and among others the following: “that the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit has been manifested and enjoyed 
amongst our churches to an unprecedented extent. One-half 
or more of our Presbyteries report more or less powerful works 
of grace within their respective bounds. . . . Im all our 
bounds there seems to be’ an increased attention given to the 
administration of ordinances, and prayer-meetings have beeu 
established, Bible-classes formed, and catechetical instruction of 
children and servants [that is, slaves] more generally attended 
to than in years past.” But the most important business of the 
Synod was connected with the question of Union with the Old 
School General Assembly. On this point there appear to have 
been excited discussions, so much so that at the conclusion of 
the debate formal thanks were offered to Almighty God for the 
happy termination of them. And what, it may be asked, gave 
rise to those stormy disputations? What was the bone of con- 
tention which threatened to make a permanent breach in this 
most respectable Christian community? It was, as we have 
said, located im the Slave States. Perhaps, then, the reader 
will at once infer that the debate turned on the important 
question of the relation of Christianity to the holding of our 
fellow-creatures in bondage. But such a question, we assure 
him, did not rise up at any point, or give an instant’s trouble. 
The whole difficulty lay in “‘ Our Version of the Psalms.” The 
Committee on Union reported as follows :— Whereas, the prin- 
ciple of an inspired psalmody is sacred to us: and whereas the 
late communication of the Committee of the General Assembly 
does not give that prominence to the principle which in our de- 
sire of union, and from some previous aetion and professed posi- 
tion of their body on the subject, we had expected ; Resolved, 
that if the late communication is to be understood as furnishing 
us their ultimatum in the way of proposals, we cannot encourage 
our Synod in the hope of a union being effected, nor could we 
renal the continuance of the present negotiations as desirable.” 
And here the matter rests.) The members of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of the South have probably 
little or no objection to slavery, but they will not sing the para- 
phrases ! 

6. THe REForMED DuTcH CHURCH.—It is well known that 
a considerable portion of what is now the American Union was 
at one time in the hands of the Dutch, A ing post was 
established by them in 1614 at the spot now occupied by the 
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city of New York, and in 1624 emigrant families from Holland 
began to settle in the neighbourhood. Of course these parties 
brought over their peculiar church forms along with them, and 
for many years the colonies were supplied with ministers by the 
Classis, or Presbytery of Amsterdam. The country fell by and 
by into the hands of the English, but the original settlers had 
their religious rights and privileges guaranteed to them—and in 
1771, when the Church in America finally severed its connection 
with that in the mother country, and was constituted into an 
independent, self-governing body, there were made the following 
arrangements, which of themselves indicate considerable growth 
on the part of this interesting community. The whole Church 
was divided into five Classes. Three of these had their seat in 
the province of New Jersey, and two in that of New York. And 
for the purpose of securing direct supervision for all these courts, 
a General Synod was constituted, formed by a delegation of two 
ministers and two elders from each Classis, and was appointed 
to meet once a year. What greatly hindered for a long time the 
rogress of this body, was its persistence in using the Dutch 
anguage in its public services. A Scotch minister from Hol- 
lata Rev. Dr Laidlie—was the first to break through this 
ancient custom ; and since 1804 (except in the new settlements 
of the Far West, where the emigrants have just arrived from the 
old country), English is employed as the medium of instruction 
in all their churches. Dr Baird gives the following statistics as 
shewing the strength of this denomination in 1856: three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight congregations ; three hundred and eighty 
ministers ; thirty-six thousand two hundred and ninety-seven 
communicants ; and more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
rsons under its instruction. It has a flourishing college 
(Rutger’s) at New Brunswick in New Jersey, connected with 
which is a theological seminary, with four able professors and 
between thirty and forty students. Auxiliary to the American 
Board, it sustains a missionary society which employs six or 
eight agents in Borneo and China ; and, like all other evangeli- 
cal communities in America, it heartily promotes the important 
object of home evangelisation. Its standards are those of the 
Reformed Church of Holland, viz. :—the Belgic Confession, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Canons of the Synod of Dort, &e., 
and its doctrines are in all respects purely Calvinistic. A Ge- 
neral Synod, two particular Synods, and twenty-eight classes, is 
its present organisation. 

7. THE GERMAN REFORMED CHuURCH.—“ This offshoot from 
the Church, bearing the same name in Germany,” says Dr Baird, 
“is, like it, Presbyterian in its government, and Calvinistic in 
its doctrinal standards.” It was established in the country about 
one hundred and twenty years ago, and though its beginnings 
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were small, it has risen to a position in which it exercises a 
singularly important influence over a large and ever increasing 
section of the American people. Few persons in England seem 
i to realise the extent to which this German element 
is diffused through the population of the Union ; and in what a 
full and constant stream emigration still goes on from Hambu 
and other continental ports to the United States. The fact 1s, 
however, that Germans are to be found everywhere, both in the 
old and in the new States; and that they are settling down 
especially, in vast numbers, in the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi. These circumstances render the work of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches exceedingly important; and it is no 
exaggeration to say, that on their purity and prosperity will 
depend, in very considerable measure, the religious future of large 
masses of the inhabitants. It is, then, with sincere regret that 
we observe the extraordinary disproportion which seems to exist 
between the number of ministers and the number of congrega- 
tions in the German Reformed Church. Of the former there are 
only about three hundred and fifty, with sixty-five licentiates and 
students ; while of the latter there are as many as one thousand. 
A state of thinys giving on an average nearly three cures to one 
pastor is not satisfactory. As this Church, however, is “every year 
taking a deeper and deeper interest in home missionary, educa- 
tional, and foreign missionary efforts’—and as it has recently 
succeeded in establishing its theological seminary at Mercers- 
burg on a solid and permanent basis, we may entertain the — 
that in course of time the disproportion will be removed. e 
body numbers about one hundred and ten thousand communi- 
cants. 

8. THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—Regarding 
the origin of this body we quote the following from a curious 
book lately published, “The Backwoods Preacher ; or, the Auto- 
biography of Peter Cartwright.” Mr Cartwright is himself a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was personally 
cognisant of the facts which he records. “From 1801,” says 
he, “a blessed revival of religion spread through almost the en- 
tire inhabited parts of the west, Kentucky, Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, and many other parts, especially through the Cumberland 
country, which was so called from the Cumberland River. The 
Presbyterians and Methodists in a great measure united in this 
work, met together, prayed together, and preached —an In 
this revival originated our camp meetings, and in both these de- 
nominations they were held every year, and indeed have been 
ever since more or less. . . . . . In this greatrevival the 
Methodists kept moderately balanced ; for we had excellent 
preachers to steer the ship and guide the flock. But some of 
our members ran wild, and indulged in some extravagances that 
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were hard to control. The Presbyterian preachers and members 
‘not being accustomed to much noise and shouting, when they 
yielded to it, went into great extremes and downright wildness, 
to the great injury of the cause of God. Their old preachers li- 
censed a great many young men to preach, contrary to their 
Confession of Faith. That Confession of Faith required their 
ministers to believe in unconditional election and reprobation, 
and the unconditional and final perseverance of the saints. But 
in this revival they, almost to a man, gave up these points of 
high Calvinism, and preached a free salvation to all mankind, 
The Westminster Confession required every man, before he could 
be licensed to preach, to have a liberal education ; but this qua- 
lification was dispensed with, and a great many fine men were 
licensed to preach without this literary qualification, or subscrib- 
ing to those high-toned doctrines of Calvinism. This state of 
things produced great dissatisfaction in the Synod of Kentucky, 
and messenger after messenger was sent to wait on the Presbytery, 
to get them to desist from their erratic courses, but without suc- 
cess, Finally, they were cited to trial before the constituted 
authorities of the Church. Some were censured, some were 
suspended, some retraced their steps, while others surrendered 
their credentials of ordination, and the rest were cut off from the 
Church. While in this amputated condition, they called a general 
meeting of their licentiates. They met our presiding elder, J. 
Page, and a number of Methodist ministers, at a quarterly 
meeting in Logan county, and proposed to join the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as a body; but our aged ministers declined 
this offer, and persuaded them to rise up and embody them- 
selves together, and constitute a Church. They reluctantly 
yielded to this advice, and in due time and form constituted 
what they denominated the ‘Cumberland Presbyterian Church ; 
and in their Confession of Faith split, as they supposed, the 
difference between the predestinarians and the Methodists, re- 
jecting a partial atonement, or special election and reprobation, 
but retaining the doctrine of the final unconditional perseverance 
of the saints.” The origin and doctrinal position of this Church 
are, we believe, indicated by Mr Cartwright, in his characteristic 
way, with sufficient correctness. It must be added, however, that 
the Cumberland differs from all other Presbyterian bodies in this 
respect, that it has adopted the itinerary system of the Metho- 
dists. “By that system of circuits and stations, its ministers 
have been able to reach almost all parts of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, that being the great scene of their labours.” The 
statistics for 1858 are given by Mr Wilson as follows: one 
General Assembly, seventeen Synods, eighty-nine Presbyteries, 
five hundred and eighty-eight ministers, one hundred and ninety 
four licentiates, one hundred and thirty-eight candidates, forty 
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eight thousand six hundred and one communicants, and nine 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three Sabbath scholars. ~ But 
this list, it is but right to say, is in many places seriously defee- 
tive—not a few of the Presbyteries making no return. Dr 
Baird states the number of communicants in 1855 to have been 
one hundred thousand. From these figures it will be seen that 
this is one of the largest and most influential branches of the 
Church in America; and on this ground we cannot but deeply 
regret that there are peculiarities in its doctrine and discipline 
which render its union with any other body of the same deno- 
mination exceedingly improbable. It has under its control 
several colleges, supports a very successful mission to the Indians, 
and is represented by no fewer than six literary organs—one of 
which is a quarterly review. 

9. THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
We come finally to notice the body, now unfortunately divided 
into two parts, which arrogates to itself the exclusive title which 
we have just written down. It will be necessary, before pro- 
ceeding to say anything of the separate sections, to explain 
briefly the circumstances which led to the disruption. In the 
early part of this article we have already sketched the rise and 
ae se of what may be well called (for its size) “ the American 

resbyterian Church,” up to the period of the formation of a 
General Assembly. This was in |788. From that date onward 
for nearly forty years the utmost harmony prevailed among its 
— ; and, as will be seen afterwards, its growth in num 

ept pace with the increase of the general population. But 
gradually and imperceptibly differences began to appear ; anda 
considerable time before the crisis was reached the Church was 
shaded off, as it had been once before, into two opposing sides, 
called respectively the Old School and the New. The causes 
which led to this condition of things are stated to have been 
three in number. The importance of the result, and their own 
intrinsic interest, will justify our devoting some of our space to a 
distinct explanation of what these causes were. 

In the first place, it may be said that the thin edge of the 
wedge was introduced so early as 1801. In that year an arrange- 
ment was entered into by the General Assembly and the General 
Association of Connecticut, having as its object the providing of 
an adequate supply of the means of or emigrants in new 
settlements. The “Plan of Union,” as it was called, was sug- 
gested by the fact that while those who were seeking new homes 
in the Far West were partly Presbyterians and 
tionalists, there were many places in which neither party mus- 
tered in such force as to be able to maintain single-handed a 
church or mission-station of theirown. The doctrines of the two 
communions, then, being at that time identical, and even their 
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forms of government bearing a close resemblance to one another, 
' it was thought that the interests of vital religion would be best 
promoted by setting aside minor differences for the time being, 
and recommending the establishment of congregations on the 
loose and open basis of admitting representatives of both churches 
to the membership and management indiscriminately. The 
scheme was announced avowedly as a temporary expedient, and 
the spirit in which it originated was manifestly a thoroughly 
Christian and benevolent one. But it is easy to see that serious 
irregularities and entanglements could not but arise out of it, and 
that it was a much simpler process to set it agoing than to lay 
it aside when it had served its purpose. Churches, Presbyteries, 
and even several Synods were formed, composed partly of Pres- 
byterians and partly of Congregationalists. This, of course, gave 
the latter, who had never adopted the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church, and who were professedly opposed to its theory 
of government, as much influence and authority in the conduct 
of affairs as the former ; the regularly-ordained “ elder” finding 
himself in the various courts seated side by side and on the same 
platform with the mere committee-man. Such a state of things 
could not always continue to give perfect satisfaction. Complaints 
began to arise from this quarter and the other. Mild and soft 
they were at first, until the nature and extent of the evil came to 
be thoroughly known and realised throughout the Church. But 
every year the unwise and unconstitutional character of the 
Plan of Union grew to be more manifest to intelligent and 
decided Presbyterians, and the cry for a return to the ancient 
landmarks became loud and clamorous. The critical period may 
be said to have come in 1837. In that year the General As- 
sembly formally abolished the plan which had been in operation 
since 1801, and then proceeded to pass certain relative acts, 
designed to complete the restoration of order. It was declared, 
for example, that no Congregational Church should thenceforth 
be represented in any Presbyterian judicatory, and that no 
Presbytery or Synod, composed partly of Congregationalists and 
partly of Presbyterians should be considered a constituent por- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church. The propriety of these acts, 
considered in themselves, seems to us hardly disputable. It may 
be that the Assembly passed them in too hasty and summary a 
way, for privileges, secured by half a century of possession, ought 
to have been touched with a gentle and delicate hand ; but the 
final excision of the irregular branches should have been held to 
be inevitable. The congregations and judicatories which were 
more immediately concerned, however, did not appear to think 
so. They assumed an attitude of open rebellion, declared the 
Plan of Union to be still the law of the Church, and when the 
Assembly met again in 1858 commissioners from the disquali- 
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fied Presbyteries appeared and claimed their seats as before. Of 
course this last assumption could not be.allowed. The validity 
of the commissions was at once called in question, and a debate 
ensued; but before its termination the delegates from the 
irregularly constituted Presbyteries rose, nominated a moderator 
and clerk, withdrew forthwith from the house, and, followed by 
those regular members who sympathised with them, proceeded 
to form another General Assembly, for which they claimed the 
whole power and authority of the true Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. The question, of which section was entitled 
to the name and rights of the original body, was shortly after 
tried in the courts of law. In the first trial, before a judge and 
jury, the decision was given in favour of the New School, but 
when the case came by appeal before the “court in bane,” that 
is, before the court with all the judges present, the verdict was 
reversed, and the Old School declared to be “the proper repre- 
sentative.” This last deliverance was accepted as aa yes and was 
allowed to regulate the disposal of property, &c., but both the: 
bodies still formally claim the original title. Neither of them 
acknowledges any other title than that of “the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,” and were it not for an (O. Foe a 
(N.S.) appended in an unofficial and unrecognised way, we should 
often be utterly at a loss to know which is which. 

But to return. There was a second thing which tended to 
widen the breach which previously to 1837 began to appear in the 
Presbyterian Church. This was a difference of opinion, not 
about the wisdom of the Plan of Union, but about the right 
interpretation of certain vital and important Scripture doctrines. 
For a very long time New England has exhibited a questionable 
affection for theological novelties. The desire to divest the 
characteristic truths of the gospel of everything needlessly 
repellent, and to present them under such a guise as that they 
may be as much as possible agreeable even to the human reason 
—this desire is a perfectly rational and legitimate one. But 
there are obviously risks attendant on the cherishing and display 
of it, and among them the most serious is that of being led or 
tempted to encroach upon the integrity of the truths themselves. 
This was actually done in too many cases by the Congregation- 
alists of the Atlantic States. The subjects of original sin, 
election, and efficacious grace were dealt with in a way which 
exposed their orthodoxy to reasonable suspicion ; and, of course, 
when the men who were tainted with this leaven of heresy emi- 
grated, they carried the corruption into the purer communion 
which they joined. This circumstance did not tend to reconcile 
the stricter Presbyterians any more to the irregularities of the 
Western States. The mass was felt to be becoming less and 
less homogeneous, and it having been found, in various accounts, 
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extremely difficult to expel the dangerous elements by means of 
' the judicial action of church courts, there seemed to be only one 
way in which their doctrinal purity could be preserved, and that 
was by resorting to the extreme expedient of a disruption. 
Whether this was on the whole the best means of stemming the 
under-current of error which was flowing into the Church may 
fairly be doubted ; but at any rate there can be no question that 
the doctrinal differences to which we have referred formed one 
of the principal causes which led to the separation. 

In regard to the third cause—which, to one looking on from 
a distance, appears to be nothing more nor less than a revival 
of strict ecclesisticism, easily expiicable as a reaction from the 
latitudinarian policy by which the Plan of Union was sustained— 
we shall allow it to be stated by a minister of the New School 
Assembly :— 


“« The prevailing plans of promoting religious benevolence,” says 
Dr Absalom Peters in The American Biblical Repository for 1838, 
*‘ by voluntary societies were supposed to be favourable to the in- 
crease and prosperity of one of the parties (that is, to the Unionists). 
These, therefore, were assailed by the other party as dangerous and 
inexpedient, and organisations were suggested and adopted by seve- 
ral judicatories to counteract the influence of voluntary societies, and 
to prosecute the various objects of Christian benevolence in a manner 
better suited to promote the interests and increase of the party 
adopting these organizations. One of these, the ‘ Board of Missions 
of the General Assembly,’ was at length allowed the sanction of the 
highest judicatory of the Church. Subsequently a similar organiza- 
tion was adopted in regard to the education of candidates for the 
ministry. These gave ubiquity to a controversy which had been com- 
menced on other grounds, and had hitherto been confined to certain 
sections of the Church. The friends of voluntary Catholic societies 
on the one hand, and of ecclesiastical sectarian boards on the other, 
were now everywhere urged to take their sides. Discussion on these 
topics became rife in the newspapers and periodicals. The result of 
these public appeals, and of the agency employed, were every year 
reported to. the General Assembly, and were then the occasions of 
arraying the parties against each other, till at length that judicatory, 
which had already consented to adopt sectarian organizations for 
domestic missions and education, was strenuously urged in 1835 and 
1836 to adopt another for foreign missions. It now became apparent, 
also, that the leading friends of the measure desired and designed, as 
soon as practicable, to supersede the action of all voluntary secieties 
in the Presbyterian Church by the organization of sectarian boards 
for the prosecution of every object of Christian benevolence. These 
efforts, though unavailing in the Assemblies of those years, were 
not without their effect in giving new vigour to the controversy 
which had already been waged in every section of the Church.” 


The manner in which Dr Peters accounts for the preference 
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shewn to church boards over open societies is a little offensive. 
There is not the slightest occasion for the imputation of sinister 
motives in the case.* The point is in itself quite a debateable 
one, and it was thoroughly in keeping with the strict and con- 
servative character of their whole policy, that the Old School 
party should have thought to bring all their agencies under the 
direct control of the superior courts. But it will be seen at 
once how the agitation for this new arrangement must have 
tended to make the alienation more complete between the two 
great sections of the Church, and to precipitate the crisis which 
for years was seen to be inevitable. 

This outline sketch will enable the reader to form something 
like a distinct idea of the characteristic differences of the two 
great divisions of the American Presbyterian Church. The in- 
fluence of time has already been felt upon them. Ministers and 
members pass from one to the other without being made to feel 
that the change which they undergo in the course of it, is 
either a very great or a very important one. And possibly, 
if it were found to be really desirable (which is doubtful), 
a reunion might by and by be brought about. Yet still, al- 
though within the New School communion there may be found 
many individuals who are just as orthodox and just as good 
Presbyterians as any in the sister Church, the prevailing ten- 
dencies of each body are quite prominent enough to admit 
of their being marked and specifically defined. In doctrinal 
matters, for example, the Old School is re nted by such men 
as Hodge and Alexander ; the New School by Barnes and Moses 
Stuart. All of these men are thoroughly orthodox in the main, 
and all evangelical Churches act as having a common interest in 
them. Yet, at the same time, as is well known, there are cer- 
tain important points in which the latter are believed to hold 
decidedly loose and unsound views. But, without dwelling 
further on this subject, we must hasten to indicate briefly the 
present strength of the two denominations. 

(L.) The Old School Presbyterian Church has thirty-three 
Synods, 159 Presbyteries, 3357 churches, 2468 ministers, and 
260,000 communicants (of which 13,000 are reported as 
colowred). It has five theological seminaries The chief of 
these is that at Princeton, which has four professors, and during 
last session had 150 students. It ~— interesting to some, 
to state that Dr Hodge is Professor of Exegetical, Didactic, and 
Polemic Theology ; Dr Addison Alexander is Professor of Bib- 
lical and Ecclesiastical History ; while Dr Green and Dr M‘Gill 
have as their departments—the first, Oriental and Biblical Lite- 
rature—the second, Pastoral Theology, Church Government, 
and the Composition and Delivery of s. The Schemes 


* The New School General Assembly is now beginning itself to see that 
“ Sectarian Boards” are better than ‘“ Catholic Societies.” : 
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of the Church are numerous, important, and most vigorously 
‘ conducted. That of Domestic Missions is deserving of special 
remark. It has under its charge 990 churches and missionary 
stations, employs 610 missionaries, and collects for their support 
annually nearly £30,000. During the past year, one agent has 
laboured among the French, two among the Welsh, eighteen 
among the Germans, seven among the coloured people, while 
thirty-five have been commissioned and employed as itinerants. 
Intimately connected with the Home Mission Board is a Church 
Extension Committee, whose peculiar business it is to assist in 
the erection of new places of worship. During the year ending 
April 1. 1858, appropriations, amounting in all to about £7000, 
were made to seventy-six churches; but even this large sum 
was utterly inadequate to meet the actual demand. The Com- 
mittee had before them applications to the number of 144. The 
Board of Foreign Missions carries on its work on an equally 
magitificent scale. Presided over by the venerable Gardiner 
Spring, it occupies a place as an evangelistic institution second 
in importance to no other similar Presbyterian institution in the 
world. Its income is between £50,000 and £60,000. It 
maintains missions in China, in India, in Siam, in Africa, in 
South America, among the Indian tribes, and among the Jews, 
besides contributing largely tothe Evangelical Societies of France, 
Geneva, &c., for the propagation of the gospel in papal Europe. 
Its principal stations are in India and China. In the former 
country there are twenty-four ministers (two of whom are Hin- 
dus), one male and eighteen female assistants ; in the latter (at 
Macao, Shanghai, and Ningpo) there are fourteen ministers, 
three male and fifteen female assistant missionaries, and ten 
native assistants. Four of the agents of the Board, with their 
wives and families, suffered martyrdom during the recent Sepoy 
rebellion. No fewer than thirty additional labourers have been 
sent out to different parts of the foreign field in the course of 
the past year. Another influential committee of the Church is 
the Board of Publication. It employs itself at once in the pro- 
duction and in the circulation of a wholesome literature. The 
report given in to the Assembly of 1858 stated, that, since the 
previous meeting of the Court, fifty-five new works had been 
issued, of which forty-five were new volumes: 85,750 copies were 
printed. Besides these, there had appeared 24,000 copies of 
nine new tracts, 30,000 copies of the Presbyterian Almanac, 
and 326,750 copies of works before upon the Board’s catalogue. 
The Confession of Faith had been published in German, and 
other German publications were passing through the press. The 
circulation of the Home.and Foreign Record was 17,500 copies, 
and the Sabbath School Visitor 54,000. To help in the distri- 
bution of this immense mass of literary matter, the Board has 
in its employ the large number of 263 colporteurs, towards 
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whose support upwards of £5000 is directly contributed each 
year. Our waning space renders it impossible for us to go into 
any further description of the enterprises of this body. But 
before passing on, we must call the special attention of the 
reader to the fact, that we have now been speaking of what is 
perhaps the largest and most influential Presbyterian commu- 
nity in the world. The number of communicants is small, in- 
deed, and may seem to contradict this assertion; but it must 
always be remembered that the roll of membership can never be 
taken asa fair test of the size of any American denomination. The 
distinction between the church and the world is much broader 
and more marked in the United States than it is in Great Bri- 
tain. The communion-table is regarded there with something 
like the same awe which appears in some districts of the — 
lands of Scotland ; and hence it is always impossible, from a li 
of the communicants, to estimate the size of any particular con- 
gregation. Looking, however, at the statistics we have given 
above, the number of churches and ministers, and the gigantic 
scale on which its operations are conducted, we cannot for a 
moment doubt that the adherents of the Old School General 
Assembly are far more numerous than the adherents of any 
other Presbyterian Church whatsoever. 

(2.) The New School Presbyterian Church is not increasing 
so rapidly as its twin-sister.* This is owing, it is said, to its 
having taken up a decided stand against slavery, and freely 
opened its church courts to discussions on the subject. Very 
probably this is true; but we greatly doubt whether the conser- 
vative party have any good reason to reproach them with it, as 
if in the circumstances it were in any degree discreditable. If 
our New School brethren have suffered, because they would not 
consent to be silent in the presence of a great national iniquity, 
they may be twitted with their want of wisdom in engaging in 
an unpopular enterprise, but they ought surely to be admired 
also for their courage and fidelity. Indeed, the only thi 
which tends to diminish the profound regard and respect which 
we entertain for the Old School Assembly, is its extraordinary 
sensitiveness and delicacy in meddling with the “domestic in- 
stitution.” It seems to us but an equivocal compliment which 
is paid to it, when the southern pro-slavery churches surround 
its walls, and knock earnestly for admission; and if its rapid in- 
crease were attributable only (we do not believe it is) to its 
absolute tolerance of a system under which one Christian man 
may hold another Christian man in bondage, and sell him in 
the public market, we should not hesitate to say that the growth 
was a thing not to boast, but to be ashamed of. In any case, 


* At the meeting of the Old School General Assembly, held in May 1859, ten 


new Presbyteries were reported to have been added to the Church during the 
‘year, 
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_ whatever the cost may have been, the New School brethren 
have no cause to blush for the part they have taken in the 
cause of freedom. The Church numbers 26 Synods, 120 Pres- 
byteries, 1686 churches, 1613 ministers, and 273,952 communi- 
cants As might have been expected from its antecedents, it 
has comparatively few “Schemes” under its own exclusive ma~ 
magement. Its Foreign Missions are conducted under the 
supervision of the American Board, and its Domestic Missions 
in connection with the American Home Missionary Society. 
It has, however, a Publication Committee, under the presidency 
of Albert Barnes, and boards, besides, for the erection of new 
churches and for education. The narrative of the state of reli- 

ion, submitted to the Assembly of 1858, was not only pecu- 
Rrarly satisfactory in itself, but was one of the clearest and ablest 
reviews that were published of the causes and effects of the 
great awakening. 

Having thus glanced rapidly at the leading characteristics of 
the numerous sections of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, we must take time to say a word or two about the valu- 
able work of Dr Sprague. It contains nearly two hundred and 
sixty biographical sketches of Presbyterian ministers. These 
sketches are arranged in chronological order, and extend from 
1683 to 1841. It will be seen at once what an important con- 
tribution this must be to the history of Presbyterianism in the 
Union ; for, however full and minute a general narrative might 
be, it could not possibly supply (at least with anything like the 
same adequacy) those local and personal particulars which are 
so useful in enabling a stranger to form a distinct idea of a reli- 
gious society. In this work, Dr Sprague acts, of course, simply 
as the editor. In every denomination, and in every district of 
the country, he has found clergymen and laymen ready to co- 
operate with him in preserving from oblivion the names of all 
to whom an interest of any kind might be supposed to attach; 
and although necessarily a considerable portion of these two 
bulky volumes is occupied with notices which can scarcely hope 
to excite attention beyond the districts to which their subjects 
belonged, yet there are not a few of the sketches at once of 
value and of universal interest; and the book, as a whole, is en- 
titled to a welcome from Presbyterians throughout the world. As 
we have said so much in a general way of the Churches in 
America, it may be well to draw on this work, for some infor- 
mation in regard to one or two of the men with whom the his- 
= of these Churches is most intimately associated. 

he father of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 


was FRANCIS MACKEMIE. He was born in Donegal County, 
Ireland, and was licensed by the Presbytery of Laggan in 1681. 
Applications having been made in 1678 and 1680 by parties 
in Siiteaies and Maryland for ministers to be sent out to them, 
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Mr Mackemie was og ordained as a missionary to the 
colonists in the New World. Very little appears to be known 
about his early labours. Tradition says that he founded the 
church in Snow Hill, Maryland, and that he was instrumental 
in doing much in that State ; but authentic records of this 
are wanting. It is ascertained, however, that in 1690 he mar- 
ried a rich wife, which made him afterwards quite independent 
in his circumstances, and that although he was led in conse- 
quence to engage occasionally in mercantile pursuits, he made 
use of his wealth to bring over from the old country additional 
labourers for the vineyard. For this purpose he visited England 
in 1704, and was so far successful, that two ministers came back 
with him on his return. These were shortly followed by others, 
and, as has been already noticed, a Presbytery was constituted at 
the close of 1705. Toleration was not very well understood, or 
very much practised in those days, and Mr Mackemie was on 
two several occasions imprisoned for ecclesiastical irregularities. 
But, on the whole, his ministerial career was an eminently 
useful and consistent one. Dr Miller, upon the authority of 
some venerable man of the generation immediately ing 
him, speaks of him as “aman of eminent piety, as well as 
strong intellectual powers, and an uncommonly fascinating ad- 
dress.” He died at his residence in Virginia in 1708. 

Among the early Presbyterian ministers in America there 
are probably few with whose names we are all more familiar 
than with the TENNENTS. The father, William Tennent, was 
born in Ireland in 1673. He was ordained a deacon in the 
Episcopal Church, and acted for some time as chaplain to an 
Irish nobleman, but even then he had doubts on the subject of 
prelacy, and when, in 1718, he landed at Philadelphia, he im- 
mediately applied for admission into the Presbyterian ‘ 
Subsequently he was settled as pastor of the church at Nesha- 
ming, where he remained to the close of his life in 1746. The 
two most noticeable points in Mr Tennent’s life were his institu- 
tion of what was called the “Log College,” and his intimacy 
with Whitefield. Soon after his arrival in the colony he became 
impressed with the necessity of securing not only a pious, but 
a well-educated ministry; and, being himself a fine general 
scholar, as well as a thoroughly-read theologian, he resolved to 
open a school for the instruction of young men near his own 
dwelling. The building thus erected wasa very humble one, and 
it received in consequence the appellation just referred to, butthe 
institution itself was the means of doing much good. Mr Ten- 
nent was also a warm friend to revivals of religion, and when 
Whitefield first visited Philadelphia, he h to the city to 
seek an interview with iH Medhbestahs has left on record 
the im ion made upon him by this visit ; and the following, 
which tS all that we now add on the subject generally, will be 
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read with interest :—“ At my return home, was much comforted 
by the coming of one Mr Tennent, an old, grey-headed disciple 
and servant of Jesus Christ. He keeps an academy, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, and has been blessed with four 
gracious sons, three of which have been, and still continue to be, 
eminently useful in the Church of Christ. He is a great friend 
of Mr Erskine of Scotland, and, as far as I can learn, both he 
and his sons are secretly despised by the generality of the Synod, 
as Mr Erskine and his friends are hated by the judicatories in 
Edinburgh, and as the Methodist preachers (as they are called) 
are by their brethren in England.” Of Mr Tennent’s three sons, 
Gilbert was by far the most distinguished. He accompanied 
Whitefield on one of his preaching expeditions, and produced, 
especially in Boston, an extraordinary impression. “By his 
arousing and spiritual preaching,” says Mr Prince, “deep and 
pungent convictions were wrought in the minds of many hun- 
dreds of persons in that town, and the same effect was produced 
on several scores in the neighbouring congregations.” He was 
the author, also, of numerous publications. He died in 1764. 
Another eminent name, which, however, belongs as much to 
Scotland as to America, is that of Dr JoHN WITHERSPOON. 
His father was minister of the parish of Yester, and he himself 
was born there in 1722. On his being licensed to preach he was 
invited to become assistant and successor to his father ; but in 
1744 he received a presentation to the parish of Beith, and he 
was ordained there the year after. Witherspoon’s first appear- 
ance as an author was in 1753, when he published an anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled, “ Ecclesiastical Characteristics, or the 
Arcana of Church Policy.” It acquired immense popularity, 
but his connection with it became known ; and when, in 1757, 
he was invited by the people of Paisley to become pastor of the 
Low Church in that town, the Presbytery, on the ground of the 
obnoxious statements in the pamphlet, refused to proceed with 
his ordination. An appeal to the Synod, however, secured a 
settlement of the case in his favour, and he was immediately 
thereafter translated from Beith. He now became well known 
as an author. An edition of his Essays, includiug his most 
celebrated one on Regeneration, was published in London in 
1764, and the same year the degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him by the University of Aberdeen. His fame travelled across 
the Atlantic. By this time the College of New Jersey had been 
instituted, and a vacancy occurring in the Presidency by the 
death of Dr Finlay, Dr Witherspoon was unanimously elected 
to fill his place. After some delay he accepted the office, and 
was installed into it on the 17th of August 1768. “It was 
soon ascertained,” says the writer of the sketch, “that the 
highest anticipations which had been cherished in respect to his 
influence in promoting the interests of the college were likely to 
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be realized. He introduced at once many important improve- 
ments in the system of education, and gave to the institution a 
more vigorous intellectual tone, and greatly increased its repu- 
tation abroad. Particularly, he introduced the method of 
teaching by lecture, which seems previously to have been un- 
known in our American colleges; and he actually delivered 
lectures on four different subjects— namely, eloquence and 
composition, moral philosophy, chronology and history, and 
divinity. Though it was impossible that he should go ve 
much in detail into these several subjects, yet they were 
handled in a luminous and able manner, and shewed at once 
the versatility and the industry of the lecturer.” Nor was this 
all. While occupied with these multifarious labours in the 
seminary, Dr Witherspoon sustained also the office of pastor to 
the church and congregation of Princeton, preaching to them 
regularly twice on the Sabbath, and performing other duties 
incident to the pastoral relation. When the revolutionary 
movement commenced in America, he threw himself heartily 
into it, and after the declaration of independence, he actually 
sat for six years as member of Congress for the State of New 
Jersey. It is said that in this capacity he had great influence 
as a speaker, that he was a leading member of many com- 
mittees, and that many of the most important State papers 
of the day were from his pen. For this unusual interference in 
public affairs there can be offered this excuse, that during a con- 
siderable part of the revolutionary war the operations of the col- 
lege had all been suspended. Still the irregularity does not ap- 

to have had a favourable effect either upon his mind or upon 
ep ae He became involved, to an unhappy extent, 
in secular embarrassments, and, although his character was 
never seriously impeached, enough occurred to cast a shadow 
over his previously high reputation. He died on the 15th of 
November 1794. 

We cannot now notice so particularly any more ministers in 
Dr Sprague’s collection, but, glancing dociak the list, we may 
at least mark the names of a few whose fame has reached 
this side of the Atlantic. There are, for example, the saintly 
Brainerd, whose name Edwards has made a household word 
throughout the Christian world; the sound and judicious Dr 
Samuel Miller, who for thirty-six years filled the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History at Princeton; his friend and colleague, 
Archibald Alexander, Professor of Didactic and Polemiec 
Theology in the same seminary, and father of the popular 
New York preacher, and of the well known commentator on 
Isaiah and the Book of Acts; the devoted Ichabod Spencer, 
whose “Pastor's Sketches” produced some years ago such a 
profound impression in this country ; the excellent Dr Griffin, 
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in connection with whose labours a very remarkable succession 
of revivals seems to have taken place; and last, not least, Dr 
Nevins of Baltimore, whose “ Thoughts on Popery,” and “ Prae- 
tical Thoughts,” are for freshness and originality unsur- 
passed by anything of a similar kind which has appeared any- 


where of recent years. Of course, the great mass of the men « — 


whom Dr Sprague introduces to us were, before the publication of 
these volumes, wholly unknown to fame, and perhaps if we 
were disposed to be hypercritical, we might object to the list, as 
being needlessly comprehensive. But we can conceive of excel- 
lent purposes being served, by such a record being as volu- 
minous as possible, and we dismiss it now with a cordial recom- 
mendation, and with the expression at the same time of an 
earnest hope that a similar service may in time be rendered 
to the cause of Presbyterianism in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Art. IX.—1. Das Buch Hiob, der Urschrift gemdss, metrisch 
iibersetzt und erlautert. Von J.G. VAIHINGER 1842. 

The Book of Job, according to the Original, Metrically trans- 
lated and explained. By J.G. Vaihinger. 1842. 

2. Commentar iiber das Buch Hiob. Von Heinrich AvGUsT 
Haun, Doctor der Philosophie und Privat docent an der Uni- 
versitaet zu Koenigsberg. 1850. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. By Dr Henry August 
Hahn, of the University of Koenigsberg, 1850. 

3. Die Stellung und Bedeutung des Buchs Hiob im Alten 
Testament nach seinem Didaktischen wnd Dramatischen 
Charakter. Von Professor Dr HERMANN HUPFELD zu Halle. 
(Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft und Christ- 
liches Leben. 1850, August, September, Nos. 35, 36.) 

The Position and Importance of the Book of Job in the Old 
Testament, according to its Didactic and Dramatic Character, 
By Professor Hermann Hupfeld of Halle. (German Journal 
for Christian Science and Christian Life. 1850. August, 
September, Nos. 35, 36.) 

4. Das Buch Hiob Verdeutscht und Erléutert. Von Lic. 
KONSTANTIN SCHLOTTMANN. 1851. 

The Book of Job Translated into German and Explained. By 
C. Schlottmann, Licentiate of Theology. 1851. 

5. Hiob Erklaert. Yon Lupwic H1RZEL, Professor an der Uni- 
versitaet zu Zurich. Zweite Auflage durchgesehen von Dr 

. Justus Olshausen. 1852. 

Job Explained. By Professor Hirzel of Ziirich. Second Edition, 
revised by Dr Justus Olshausen. 1852. 
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whatever the cost may have been, the New School brethren 
have no cause to blush for the part they have taken in the 
cause of freedom. The Church numbers 26 Synods, 120 Pres- 
byteries, 1686 churches, 1613 ministers, and 273,952 communi- 
cants. As might have been expected from its antecedents, it 
has comparatively few “Schemes” under its own exclusive ma- 
magement. Its Foreign Missions are conducted under the 
supervision of the American Board, and its Domestic Missions 
in connection with the American Home Missionary Society. 
It has, however, a Publication Committee, under the presidency 
of Albert Barnes, and boards, besides, for the erection of new 
churches and for education. The narrative of the state of reli- 

ion, submitted to the Assembly of 1858, was not only pecu- 
aly satisfactory in itself, but was one of the clearest and ablest 
reviews that were published of the causes and effects of the 
great awakening. 

Having thus glanced rapidly at the leading characteristics of 
the numerous sections of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, we must take time to say a word or two about the valu- 
able work of Dr Sprague. It contains nearly two hundred and 
sixty biographical sketches of Presbyterian ministers. These 
sketches are arranged in chronological order, and extend from 
1683 to 1841. It will be seen at once what an important con- 
tribution this must be to the history of Presbyterianism in the 
Union ; for, however full and minute a general narrative might 
be, it could not possibly supply (at least with anything like the 
same adequacy) those local and personal particulars which are 
so useful in enabling a stranger to form a distinct idea of a reli- 
gious society. In this work, Dr Sprague acts, of course, simply 
as the editor. In every denomination, and in every district of 
the country, he has found clergymen and laymen ready to co- 
operate with him in preserving from oblivion the names of all 
to whom an interest of any kind might be supposed to attach; 
and although necessarily a considerable portion of these two 
bulky volumes is occupied with notices which can scarcely hope 
to excite attention beyond the districts to which their subjects 
belonged, yet there are not a few of the sketches at once of local 
value and of universal interest; and the book, as a whole, is en- 
titled to a welcome from Presbyterians throughout the world. As 
we have said so much in a general way of the Churches in 
America, it may be well to draw on this work, for some infor- 
mation in regard to one or two of the men with whom the his- 
tory of these Churches is most intimately associated. 

The father of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
was FRANCIS MACKEMIE. He was born in Donegal County, 
Ireland, and was licensed by the Presbytery of Laggan in 1681. 
Applications having been made in 1678 and 1680 by parties 
in Barbadoes and Racgnnd for ministers to be sent out to them, 
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Mr Mackemie was immediately ordained as a missionary to the 
colonists in the New World. Very little appears to be known 
about his early labours. Tradition says that he founded the 
church in Snow Hill, Maryland, and that he was instrumental 
in doing much good in that State ; but authentic records of this 
are wanting. It is ascertained, however, that in 1690 he mar- 
ried a rich wife, which made him afterwards quite independent 
in his circumstances, and that although he was led in conse- 
quence to engage occasionally in mercantile pursuits, he made 
use of his wealth to bring over from the old country additional 
labourers for the vineyard.’ For this purpose he visited England 
in 1704, and was so far successful, that two ministers came back 
with him on his return. These were shortly followed by others, 
and, as has been already noticed, a Presbytery was constituted at 
the close of 1705. Toleration was not very well understood, or 
very much practised in those days, and Mr Mackemie was on 
two several occasions imprisoned for ecclesiastical irregularities. 
But, on the whole, his ministerial career was an eminently 
useful and consistent one. Dr Miller, upon the authority of 
some venerable man of the generation immediately succeeding 
him, speaks of him as “a man of eminent piety, as well as 
strong intellectual powers, and an uncommonly fascinating ad- 
dress.” He died at his residence in Virginia in 1708. 

Among the early Presbyterian ministers in America there 
are probably few with whose names we are all more familiar 
than with the TENNENTS. The father, William Tennent, was 
born in Ireland in 1673. He was ordained a deacon in the 
Episcopal Church, and acted for some time as chaplain to an 
Irish nobleman, but even then he had doubts on the subject of 
prelacy, and when, in 1718, he landed at Philadelphia, he im- 
mediately applied for admission into the Presbyterian Synod. 
Subsequently he was settled as pastor of the ‘church at Nesha- 
ming, where he remained to the close of his life in 1746. The 
two most noticeable points in Mr Tennent’s life were his institu- 
tion of what was called the “Log College,” and his intimacy 
with Whitefield. Soon after his arrival in the colony he became 
impressed with the necessity of securing not only a pious, but 
a well-educated ministry; and, being himself a fine general 
scholar, as well as a thoroughly-read theologian, he resolved to 
open a school for the instruction of young men near his own 
dwelling. The building thus erected was a very humble one, and 
it received in consequence the appellation just referred to, butthe 
institution itself was the means of doing much good. Mr Ten- 
nent was also a warm friend to revivals of religion, and when 
Whitefield first visited Philadelphia, he hastened to the city to 
seek an interview with him. Mr Whitefield has left on record 
the impression made upon him by this visit ; and the following, 
which is all that we now add on the subject generally, will be 
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read with interest :—“ At my return home, was much comforted 
by the coming of one Mr Tennent, an old, grey-headed disciple 
and servant of Jesus Christ. He keeps an academy, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, and has been blessed with four 
gracious sons, three of which have been, and still continue to be, 
eminently useful in the Church of Christ. He is a great friend 
of Mr Erskine of Scotland, and, as far as I can learn, both he 
and his sons are secretly despised by the generality of the Synod, 
as Mr Erskine and his friends are hated by the judicatories in 
Edinburgh, and as the Methodist’ preachers (as they are called) 
are by their brethrenin England.” Of Mr Tennent’s three sons, 
Gilbert was by far the most distinguished. He accompanied 
Whitefield on one of his preaching expeditions, and produced, 
especially in Boston, an extraordinary impression. “By his 
arousing and spiritual preaching,” says Mr Prince, “deep and 
pungent convictions were wrought in the minds of many hun- 
dreds of persons in that town, and the same effect was produced 
on several scores in the neighbouring congregations.” He was 
the author, also, of numerous publications. He died in 1764. 
Another eminent name, which, however, belongs as much to 
Scotland as to America, is that of Dr JoHN WITHERSPOON. 
His father was minister of the parish of Yester, and he himself 
was born there in 1722. On his being licensed to preach he was 
invited to become assistant and successor to his father; but in 
1744 he received a presentation to the parish of Beith, and he 
was ordained there the year after. Witherspoon’s first appear- 
ance as an author was in 1753, when he published an anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled, “ Ecclesiastical Characteristics, or the 
Arcana of Church Policy.” It acquired immense popularity, 
but his connection with it became known ; and when, in 1757, 
he was invited by the people of Paisley to become pastor of the 
Low Church in that town, the Presbytery, on the ground of the 
obnoxious statements in the pamphlet, refused to proceed with 
his ordination. An appeal to the Synod, however, secured a 
settlement of the case in his favour, and he was immediately 
thereafter translated from Beith. He now became well known 
as an author. An edition of his Hssays, includiug his most 
celebrated one on Regeneration, was published in London in 
1764, and the same year the degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him by the University of Aberdeen. His fame travelled across 
the Atlantic. By this time the College of New Jersey had been 
instituted, and a vacancy occurring in the Presidency by the 
death of Dr Finlay, Dr Witherspoon was unanimously elected 
to fill his place. After some delay he accepted the office, and 
was installed into it on the 17th of August 1768. “It was 
soon ascertained,” says the writer of the sketch, “that the 
highest anticipations which had been cherished in respect to his 
influence in promoting the interests of the college were likely to 
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be realized. He introduced at once many important improve- 
ments in the system of education, and gave to the institution a 
more vigorous intellectual tone, and greatly increased its repu- 
tation abroad. Particularly, he introduced the method of 
teaching by lecture, which seems previously to have been un- 
known in our American colleges; and he actually delivered 
lectures on four different subjects— namely, eloquence and 
composition, moral philosophy, chronology and history, and 
divinity. Though it was impossible that he should go very 
much in detail into these several subjects, yet they were all 
handled in a luminous and able manner, and shewed at once 
the versatility and the industry of the lecturer.” Nor was this 
all. While occupied with these multifarious labours in the 
seminary, Dr Witherspoon sustained also the office of pastor to 
the church and congregation of Princeton, preaching to them 
regularly twice on the Sabbath, and performing other duties 
incident to the pastoral relation. When the revolutionary 
movement commenced in America, he threw himself heartily 
into it, and after the declaration of independence, he actually 
sat for six years as member of Congress for the State of New 
Jersey. It is said that in this capacity he had great influence 
as a speaker, that he was a leading member of many com- 
mittees, and that many of the most important State papers 
of the day were from his pen. For this unusual interference in 
public affairs there can be offered this excuse, that during a con- 
siderable part of the revolutionary war the operations of the col- 
lege had all been suspended. Still the irregularity does not ap- 
pear to have had a favourable effect either upon his mind or upon 
his circumstances. He became involved, to an unhappy e~tent, 
in secular embarrassments, and, although his character was 
never seriously impeached, enough occurred, to cast a shadow 
over his previously high reputation. He died on the 15th of 
November 179+. 

We cannot now notice so particularly any more ministers in 
Dr Sprague’s collection, but, glancing through the list, we may 
at least mark the names of a few whose fame has reached 
this side of the Atlantic. There are, for example, the saintly 
Brainerd, whose name Edwards has made a household word 
throughout the Christian world; the sound and judicious Dr 
Samuel Miller, who for thirty-six years filled the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History at Princeton; his friend and colleague, 
Archibald Alexander, Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology in the same seminary, and father of the popular 
New York preacher, and of the well known commentator on 
Isaiah and the Book of Acts; the devoted Ichabod Spencer, 
whose “Pastor's Sketches” produced some years ago such a 
profound impression in this country ; the excellent Dr Griffin, 
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in connection with whose labours a very remarkable succession 
of revivals seems to have taken place; and last, not least, Dr 
Nevins of Baltimore, whose “ Thoughts on Popery,” and “ Prac- 
tical Thoughts,” are for freshness and originality unsur- 
passed by anything of a similar kind which has appeared any- 
where of recent years. Of course, the great mass of the men 
whom Dr Sprague introduces to us were, before the publication of 
these volumes, wholly unknown to fame, and perhaps if we 
were disposed to be hypercritical, we might object to the list, as 
being needlessly comprehensive. But we can conceive of excel- 
lent purposes being served, by such a record being as volu- 
minous as possible, and we dismiss it now with a cordial recom- 
mendation, and with the expression at the same time of an 
earnest hope that a similar service may in time be rendered 
to the cause of Presbyterianism in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Art. IX.—1. Das Buch Hiob, der Urschrift gemdss, metrisch 
iibersetzt und erlautert. Von J.G. VAIHINGER. 1842. 

The Book of Job, according to the Original, Metrically trans- 
lated and explained. By J.G. Vaihinger. 1842. 

2. Commentar iiber das Buch Hiob. Von HEINRICH AUGUST 
HAagy, Doctor der Philosophie und Privat docent an der Uni- 
versitaet zu Koenigsberg. 1850. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. By Dr Henry August 
Hahn, of the University of Koenigsberg, 1850. 

3. Die Stellung und Bedeutung des Buchs Hiob im Alten 
Testament nach seinem Didaktischen und Dramatischen 
Charakter. Von Professor Dr HERMANN HUPFELD zu Halle. 
(Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft und Christ- 
liches Leben. 1850. August, September, Nos, 35, 36.) 

The Position and Importance of the Book of Job in the Old 
Testament, according to its Didactic and Dramatic Character. 
By Professor Hermann Hupfeld of Halle. (German Journal 
for Christian Science and Christian Life. 1850. August, 
September, Nos. 35, 36.) 

4. Das Buch Hiob Verdeutscht und Erléutert. Von Lic. 
KONSTANTIN SCHLOTTMANN. 1851, 

The Book of Job Translated into German and Explained. By 
C. Schlottmann, Licentiate of Theology. 1851. 

5. Hiob Erklaert. Von LupwiGc H1RZEL, Professor an der Uni- 
versitaet zu Zurich. Zweite Auflage, durchgesehen von Dr 
Justus Olshausen. 1852. 

Job Explained. By Professor Hirzel of Ziirich. Second Edition, 
revised by Dr Justus Olshausen. 1852. 
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6. Das Buch Hiob iibersetet wnd Erklaert. Von HEINRICH 
EwaLp. 1854. 

The Book of Job Translated and Explained. By Henry Ewald. 
1854. 

7. Das Buch Hiob und Dante's Goettliche Komédie, eine Pa- 
rallele. Von Gustav Baur. (Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken Jahrgang 1856, drittes Heft.) 

The Book of Job and Dante’s Divine Comedy, a Parallel. By 
Dr Gustave Baur. (Theological Studies and Criticisms of 
the year 1856, third number. 

8. Die Historisch-Theologische Wichtigkeit und Poetische Ein- 
heit des Buches Hiob. Von Dr. Ph., Lic. Th. A. W. KRAHMER 
in Moskau. (Zeitschrift fur die Historische Theologie He- 
rausgegeben. Von Dr NIEDNER, Jahrgang 1857, drittes Heft. 

The Historico-Theological Importance and Poetical Unity of 
the Book of Job. By Dr Krahmer of Moscow. (Journal for 
Historical Theology, Edited by Dr Niedner, 1857, third 
number.) 

9. The Book of Job ; the Common English Version, the Hebrew 
Text, and the Revised Version. With an Introduction and 
Critical and Philological Notes. By T. J. Conant, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Seminary. 1859, 





LIKE all great poems, the Book of Job possesses a universal 
human interest. The perplexing questions it suggests have been 
the great problems of every age, and have been discussed by 
profound intellects in the light of divine revelation, as well as of 
human reason. That virtue has its own reward, and that vice 
brings its own punishment, is a doctrine as universally believed 
as that of the being of God, the proverbs of all ages and nations 
bearing testimony to its truth. The connection of sin and suf- 
fering, guilt and punishment, was recognised in the earliest ages 
of the world. It was fully confirmed and developed by the 
Mosaic legislation, of which it is the ground-thought, and is 
illustrated throughout the whole history of the Jews, and in all 
the writings of their prophets. This truth was deeply impressed 
on the religious consciousness of the Hebrew nation, and the 
same terms are employed in the Hebrew language to designate 
the correlate ideas of sin and suffering, guilt and misery, misfor- 
tune and judgment.* It was, however, impossible for the 
human mind to comprehend at once this doctrine in all its 
bearings. Its full signification the world could only learn by 


* vai. the stroke of God, bodily suffering inflicted as punishment. iY 


denotes a perverse error, guilt; but in Psa. xxxviii. 5, it signifies suffering. That 
the word is used in this latter acceptation to designate the punishment due to 
sin, is acknowledged in our common English version, Job xix. 29, where the 
words, 3°¥7 FJ, are rendered the punishments of the sword. [NWI and 
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long experience, and as its several features were gradually de- 
veloped, its truth and importance were more and more recog- 
nised. 

There was nothing more natural than that the world, during 
the first ages of its history, should fasten a narrow and one- 
sided interpretation on this doctrine, seeing that its truth was 
confirmed by events of daily occurrence, and its principle was 
illustrated in the outward condition of the individual and of the 
family life. In the patriarchal age, a marked difference was 
made between the righteous and the wicked, the former being 
invariably prosperous, and the latter invariably unfortunate. 
While men continued to live in a simple and isolated state, 
justice was not slow in overtaking the evil-doer and in rewarding 
the good. These rewards and punishments were of an ex- 
ternal and temporal nature ; and God’s conduct towards his 
chosen people under the ancient dispensation tended to confirm 
the doctrine of external retribution. Man being deeply impressed 
with the conviction that suffering is the consequence of sin, and 
being not yet acquainted with the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, naturally looked for the corroboration of his belief 
to the events of this life. In the majority of cases, he found 
that extraordinary sufferings had been preceded by extraordinary 
transgressions, and that great happiness and prosperity had been 
associated with pre-eminent piety and virtue. This view of the 
connection of external condition and moral worth was held not 
only by the Hebrew people, but was a truth deeply impressed 
on the religious consciousness of the ancient nations. 

This doctrine, sanctioned as it was by the authority of anti- 
quity, held alike by the friends of natural and of revealed reli- 
gion, is the truth zealously advocated by Job's friends, and 
cruelly applied by them for the purpose of proving his guilt, 
and of extorting from him a confession of sins which he had 
never committed. Their arguments are based on the supposi- 
tion, that all great sufferings are the immediate consequences of 
great sins. Many instances might be adduced as illustrations 
of this statement, though it is by no means sufficient to account 
satisfactorily for all the evils to which man, as a member of 
society, is heir. Job being visited by severe afflictions, three of 
his friends went to see him, but finding his sufferings greater 
than they had anticipated, they sat by his side a whole week 
without venturing to offer him consolation. This silence Job 
himself was the first to break, wishing that he had never been 


Ww. error, fault, also denote the consequence of error, its punishment, suffer- 
ing, it being presupposed that where the latter is, the former cannot be wanting ; 


Psa. xxxix. 9; cf. Ewald’s Book of Job, p. 6. Further, m3) denotes folly, 
Job ii. 10, but in chap. xlii. 8, it signifies the punishment due to folly. 
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born, and expatiating on the miseries of human life. There- 
upon his friends took occasion to reprimand him miidly, at the 
same time advising him to repent of his sins, and to pray for the 
restoration of God’s favour. In giving this advice, they were 
actuated by the purest of motives, for the line of conduct which 
they recommend to Job is probably the very one which they 
were wont to follow. 

The series of misfortunes which befel Job, the suddenness of 
their occurrence, and their terrible nature, all combined to im- 
press his friends with the conviction, that his sins had been as 
pumerous as his sufferings were great. In this opinion they 
were confirmed by Job’s conduct under his calamities. Hence 
all arguments adduced by him in proof of his innocency failed to 
produce conviction in their minds. To dissuade him from using 
violent and impious language in reference to God's moral 
government, 1. They remind him that man has no right to contend 
with God, who is infinitely high and holy, and, consequently, 
has a right to entire submission on the part of his weak and 
sinful creatures ; 2. That God’s justice is ever manifested in the 
world, both in punishing the wicked and in rewarding the right- 
eous. These two propositions are the friends’ bulwark. To this 
they add a third which is false, viz., 3. ‘That misfortune and suf- 
fering are always the consequence of the guilt of the individual, 
the justice of God being realised in the history of every man. 
Whoever, therefore, in misfortune complains of God’s justice, 
betrays by so doing his guilt. 

At first Job’s guilt being silently presupposed, 1. His friends 
endeavour to persuade him of the necessity of repentance, and 
of the desirableness of being restored to God's favour. 2. They 
describe in glowing terms the terrific and inevitable downfall of 
the wicked, the application of their remarks being left to Job 
himself. 3. They proceed, lastly, to accuse him of crimes .of 
which he was innocent. They were thus led in their infatuation, 
and by their own principles, openly to assert a falsehood. Blind 
to the interest of the cause they served, and incapable of seeing 
the inapplicability of their doctrine, they condemned their 
friend without reason. Job, however, maintained to the end 
his own innocency, not yielding to the objections urged against 
it by his opponents. They, having gained nothing by the dis- 
cussion, were at last forced to be silent, not that they defended a 
doctrine which was altogether false, but because they mistook a 
part of the truth for the whole. In support of their opinion, 
they could appeal to the high authority of the world of spirits, 
as well as to the experience of bygone ages, during which time 
the doctrine taught to them from their youth does not seem once 
to have been called in question. At the end of the discussion, 
they are severely censured by God for their stubbornness in 
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adhering to their old creed, notwithstanding its obvious insuffi- 
ciency to explain all the facts which forced themselves on their 
attention. Whether we understand 313) (xlii. 7), as referring 
to what is objectively right, or merely to what the friends supposed 
to be right, we must in either case pronounce them blameworthy, 
for, in the first instance, they should not have neglected the 
means of informing themselves accurately as to all the bearings 
of the doctrine which they so zealously advocated, and, in the 
second case, being convinced of a partial error in their creed, 
they should have honestly acknowledged it. Their sentiments 
are doubtless erroneous, although they might be sincere in sup- 
porting them. We are not, however, disposed to brand their 
stand-point with the name of superstition, but prefer designat- 
ing it by that of narrowmindedness, arising from the want of 
sympathy with the spirit of progress and development, and from 
blindness to the truth except in one particular form. Their 
error was one to which the defenders of traditional theology and 
conservatism are ever liable. For being great admirers of the 
opinions of the good men of old, they look back on the past as the 
ideal of perfection, and strictly prohibiting innovations, they are 
contented with the old forms, though these are no longer adapted 
to satisfy the religious consciousness of the age. Hieronymus 
regarded Job’s friends as the representatives of Heretics, and 
Oetinger further developing this idea, saw in their principles the 
essence of sectarianism, the chief characteristic of which he con- 
sidered to be a strict adherence to certain doctrines, to the ex- 
clusion of others equally important. 

Let us next see how Job meets his friends’ arguments in 
support of the then prevalent doctrine. He denies, first of all, 
their third proposition, viz., that sufferings are in all cases the 
consequences of the individual’s guilt. In opposition to this 
statement, he maintains his own innocence, notwithstanding 
the greatness of his calamities and misfortunes. Having care- 
fully reviewed his own life, and having attentively watched 
his own heart from his youth, he was able to pronounce him- 
self free from all great sins. But as this consciousness of in- 
nocency was confined to his own bosom, and as he shared the 
common error of his age, respecting the penal character of all 
sufferings, he could not but attack the justice of God, and de- 
sire to contend with him. He then denies the truth of his 
opponents first and second propositions. Their reasoning was 
to the following effect: Man, when afflicted, has no right to 
speak against God, for his calamities are the consequences of 
his own sins, and are never in proportion to what he deserves 
to suffer. Job, perceiving the fallacy of their argument, re- 
verses the proposition in the following manner: man has a 
right to contend with God, for great sufferings do not always 
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imply great sins on the part of the individual. An innocent 
man, he asserts, may be subjected to suffering. Job’s friends 
endeavoured to establish a true proposition by a false argu- 
ment, whereas Job tried to support a wrong statement by a 
good reason. Being conscious of his own innocency, and be- 
lieving all sufferings to be penal, he attributed his calamities 
to God’s injustice. The greatest danger lay in this statement 
of Job, which if carried out to its full extent, would have led 
him to give God the lie, uttering that awful word for which 
Satan was attentively watching. His own better feeling 
came to his aid whenever he was tempted to say unto God, 
Depart from me, I desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
Knowing that the cause of his misfortunes was not that as- 
signed to them by his opponents, and not contented with re- 
garding their origin as mysterious, he was driven in hisspecu- 
lations to the conclusion already specified. Hence the lan- 
guage of daring impiety and blasphemy which occasionally 
polluted his mouth during the discussion. He was astep in 
advance of his friends, being convinced that all sufferings are 
not so many proofs of man’s personal guilt, but not being able 
to free himself from the error that all afflictions are penal,and 
indications of God’s wrath, he was in another respect further 
than his friends from the truth, tracing as he did his misfor- 
tunes to the injustice of God’s administration. A reconcile- 
ment between the two parties was impossible, as long as each 
strictly adhered to his own stand-point, the one defending a 
doctrine which its antiquity had rendered sacred, the other 
maintaining the sacredness of one’s own consciousness, and ad- 
vocating the right of private judgment, as well as the supremacy 
of conscience over the standards of external authority and 
tradition. Job has this advantage over his opponents, that he 
appreciates their arguments, and having been instructed in 
their creed, well understands their position. Hence he speaks 
always to the point, whereas their arguments are as arrows 
thrown at random. The religious mien of Job’s friends, and 
the pious sound of their sentiments, tend to prejudice the 
superficial reader in their favour, while the straightforward- 
ness and plainness of Job’s speeches are apt to make an un- 
favourable impression. Hence Kant has pertinently remarked, 
that were Job tried before a Synod, a Consistorium, or a 
General Assembly, he would probably be denounced as a 
heretic. His character in contradistinction to that of his 
friends, as delineated in the poem, is that of a religious 
doubter, though he was not completely free from the common 
error of his age, nor was he deficient in religious feeling and 
faith. It is true that doubt and despair never gained a com- 
plete mastery over him. Were that once the case he would 
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have been defeated by his opponents, and his soul would have 
been incapable of receiving the seeds of the true faith. It 
was the conflict of antagonistic principles in his mind that 
drove him to a state of doubt and despair bordering on mad- 
ness, and reminding us, by his Titanic daring, of Prometheus, 
the hero of heathen mythology. During the controversy this 
trait in Job’s character appears very prominently. Challenging 
the whole world he cries out (xiii., 19) Who is he that can contend 
with me,and (v. 22,) addressing God, he says, Then call thou and 
Iwill answer; or Iwill speak, answer thou me ; compare also 
ix. 22-24, xii. 6, where he calls in question the justice of God’s 
government. At these sentiments his friends were shocked 
and alarmed, believing that he had actually cursed God in his 
heart. Hence Eliphas tells him (xv. 4 ), Yea, thou thyself dost 
cast off fear and withholdest prayer before God. According to 
the original, thou breakest the fear of God, the true religion. 
Doubt and despair exercised a marked influence over him 
during the discussion ; these ploughed and harrowed his soul, 
preparing it for the reception of the good seed of truth. His 
severe struggle with these powers was not for nought, for at 
length he gained the victory. Man is sent to this world, like 
Job, to wage a holy war with evil. The greatest blessings of 
life, and the highest truths of religion, become our portion by 
wrestling. The world of faith is built on the ruins of doubt 
and despair. Owing to the conflicting elements which came 
in collision in Job’s soul it is difficult to analyse his character ; 
still the different features are finely drawn by the author of 
the poem. The dispute between him and his opponents re- 
mained undecided until a third party made his appearance. 
God who wove the riddle could alone solve it. In the 
poem He is the representative of all the new truths which 
are revealed therein, and which, more or less, contributed to- 
wards the solution of the riddle connected with Job’s remark- 
able history. Had Job at first been acquainted with God’s 
plan, and had he regarded his sufferings as trials and not as 
punishments, he would not have been disposed to murmur 
against God’s providence. The book ispre-eminently adapted to 
teach this higher view of suffering, which is based on a deeper 
knowledge of sin and a deeper insight into the divine character 
and government. This new truth taught in the poem was 
capable of reconciling Job to his friends, banishing the doubt 
and despair from the mind of the former, as well as demolishing 
the narrow stand-point of the latter. The doctrine advocated 
by them is at the end of the book, confirmed in a modified 
form, and Job’s innocency is permanently established. On 
the different views held by the parties engaged in the discus- 
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sion we shall dwell more at length when we come to review 
Ewald’s book. 

Having thus laid before the reader a brief account of the 
contents of the book, and the different stand-points of the 
persons engaged in the discussion, let us next direct our atten- 
tion to the Essays and Commentaries placed at the head of 
this article. 

I. Vaihinger’s translation of Job, with explanatory notes, 
stands at the head of our list. This book is not intended for 
a learned public, but aims, on the contrary, at supplying a 
deficiency which should be deeply felt by the religious com- 
munity in Germany—namely, the want of books on theology 
peculiarly adapted to give in a concise, popular, and attractive 
form the results of the most modern investigations and criti- 
cisms. The Bible may in many important respects be a sealed 
book to the people, though they possess it in their own lan- 
guage. In order to have a full comprehension of its meaning, 
they require an interpreter, who should be able to appreciate 
and reproduce in an attractive form the results of learned 
scientific investigations, as well as take interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the religious community. Vaihinger having, in 
early life, addressed himself with zeal and earnestness to the 
study of the Old Testament, imposed upon himself the im- 
portant task of delivering a correct, literal,and at the same time, 
elegant translation of the book of Job. In accomplishing this 
work, he merely availed himself at first of the use of the gram- 
mar and lexicon, though one can easily perceive that the tran- 
slation, in its present form, is based on the most approved 
results of scientific investigations. The explanatory notes at 
the foot of each page are brief and to the point. In the in- 
troduction the author sums up the arguments adduced in 
favour of the views which he holds. To English readers 
acquainted with the German language, and interested in the 
exegetical theology of the Old Testament, the work now under 
consideration may be recommended as a good introduction to 
the study of the book of Job. Its merits, as far as philology 
is concerned, cannot be highly estimated; still it possesses 
other qualities which recommend it to the reader’s special 
attention. Among these may be mentioned the endeavour 
on the part of the author to reproduce the spirit of the original 
in his translation. He was convinced that a version deficient 
in this, however excellent in other respects, would only 
resemble a body without a soul, and a shadow without a sub- 
stance. His model seems to have been his great predecessor 
Luther, whose fine feeling and spirit, in harmony with the 
revealed will of God, made up in some degree for the deficien- 
cies which his versions betray in point of accuracy. Luther, 
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executing the translation of the book of Job, with the assist- 
ance of M. Phillippus, Aurogallus, could oftentimes prepare 
scarcely three lines in four days. As his version of the book 
of Job is the least satisfactory of his translations of the Old 
Testament, Vaihinger’s more accurate rendering of the original 
should be the more highly welcomed by that class of the Ger- 
man public for whose use and benefit the work was originally 
intended. Though Vaihinger chiefly gives the results obtained 
by the investigations of the learned, yet he by no means be- 
trays a slavish tendency to follow a master, but on the con- 
trary, shews himself capable of independent inquiry. We are, 
therefore, the more surprised that he revives the erroneous 
interpretation given in the ancient versions, and followed by 
Gesenius and De Wette, of the words—chap. v. 7—"W) "1 


literally, sons of flame. Vaihinger, looking to the secondary 
meaning of the phrase sons of lightning, translates birds of 
prey—the latter being so called from the swiftness of their 
flight. But the primary signification of the words sons of 
flame, or sparks, suggests a more obvious and appropriate 
image. Besides, the other explanation of the terms is not 
etymologically established, and has probably arisen from sup- 
posing that the subject must be birds, because flying is men- 
tioned in the predicate. 

II. We now come to Hahn’s Commentary. This book was 
written for the express purpose of supplying a deficiency in 
the philological and theological literature of the book of Job. 
Being chiefly intended for students of theology, it is a fair 
specimen of the lectures delivered at the German universities 
on the exegesis of the Old Testament. Hahn enters minutely 
on the criticism of words, and in the interpretation of single 
passages consists the chief merit of his work. This being the 
case, we shall, in preference to referring to Hahn’s views on 
the design and teachings of the book or the place and time 
of its composition, lay before the reader his exposition of a few 
verses. 

Chap. i. 21. MW JW DY) YON 13d from my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither. Most commentators 
take “mother’s womb” in a literal sense, and “thither” meta- 
phorically, as referring to the earth, the common mother of 
all. Hahn, dissatisfied with this interpretation, thinks that 
the author does not properly mean mother’s womb in the first 
case, but that he connects with the idea of man’s state before 
his birth the notion of non-existence. Accordingly, the mean- 
ing of the passage would be, out of nothing I came, and to no- 
thing I shall return. The same thought is similarly expressed 
in Eccles. v. 14, where the word MW is intentionally left out, 
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in order to avoid the absurd idea which the phrase at first 
sight seems to suggest. Hupfeld* pertinently compares with 
this passage Ps, ix. 18, where Hades is represented as the state 
of non-existence—poywd Oyun iayw, the wicked shall return 
into Hades, as if they had been there before entering this life. 
Hades is put for the more general idea of the state of non- 
existence, from which man emerges at his birth, and to which 
he returns at his death. There is this difference, however, be- 
tween the two passages, that Job refers to the terminus a quo, 
and the Psalmist alludes to the terminus ad quem. Job xxx. 
23—YIWA Nd, thou wilt bring me again into death; not that 
he should endure death a second time, but that in departing 
from life, he should enter that state of nonentity from which 
he emerged at his birth. 

V. 22. TDA. The word properly means tasteless, insipid 


food: vi. 6, xxiv. 12. Hence applied to spiritual objects. 
Most interpreters translate 757 in this verse folly—spoke no 
folly of God, attributed no folly to him; which is a phrase 
used in opposition to the phrase Mi NAD \N]—gave God 


the honour, the glory, Jer. xiii. 16. Hence Olshausen (p. 18) 
translates the words, “he despised not God”—Ewald and 
Hahn, “gave God no offence,” Keinen Anstoss. For this 
view speaks the first clause, where the meaning of the words 
Non xd requires to be more definitely fixed. 

Chap. xi. 12. 39). DTN NID VP Iay 33) WN. The words 
393) wn) are joined by the accentuation, and form the subject 
to the verb 555». In the same manner, the subject precedes 
in the second clause, being _4p 5 y. 35° is an uncommon 
word in Hebrew, being a denominative verb, from 35, which 
in the Old Testament is represented as the seat of the feelings, 
as well as that of the understanding. Hence some interpreters 
translate the verb here to be vehement, to be audacious, to be 
excited; others understand by 355» to have heart, understand- 
ing: Vain man has understanding, as the wild ass’s colt is born 
aman. The same thought expressed in two different ways— 
first literally, then metaphorically. You may as well attribute 
intelligence to man as humanity to a foal of the wild ass. The 
latter is in the Old Testament an image, not of stupidity, but 
of wildness. The privative signification which Gesenius, 
Conant, and others assign to the verb 355» is not established; 
besides, the word cannot here be taken in that sense, for it 
would be pure tautology. So much for the meaning of words: 
let us next look at their connection. Hirzel finds in verse 12 
an antithesis to verse 11. Man’s knowledge, compared with 


* Commentatio in quosdam Jobeidos locos, 1853. 
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God’s omniscience, is ignorance. Man is born a fool. Ewald 
and Vaihinger regard the words from 132'W ‘D, verse 10, to the 
end of verse 11, as a parenthesis, and find in verse 12 an apo- 
dosis to verse 10. When God summons a man suddenly be- 
fore his judgment, the rawest, the most stupid man must be 
convinced of his guilt, and the most intractable must humble 
himself before Him. The wild ass is the representative of 
refractoriness and raw impetuosity, in opposition to the tamed 
animal, (xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5-9). 

19, 20. °3W Vyl with the skinof my teeth. Hahn, following 
Stickel, objects to this interpretation, because he can see no 
reason why the flesh of the teeth should remain healthy while 
the rest of the skin is destroyed. But this objection is without 
force, for modern investigations into the nature of the elephan- 
tiasis, the disease with which Job was afflicted, confirm the 
common view taken of this clause. Origen (Contra Celsum, 
vi. 5) designates Job’s disease elephantiasis. A few years ago 
a book was published, giving a full description of this disease, 
and the proper method of curing it.* The skin of the teeth is 
the last part of the body that is attacked by the terrible 
disease. At length this and the inner part of the mouth are 
dissolved. Job is not represented by the poet as already in 
the last stage of the disease, for had its ravages approached too 
near the organs of speech, Job could no longer carry on the 
debate. When all the parts of the body were covered with 
boils he might still say, ‘I have escaped with the healthy flesh 
of my teeth.” Hahn regards WY not as a substantive, but 
as an infin. of MY, to be naked, and compares Wy, Hab. iii. 5, 
IWIY Jer. xvii. 6, Ps. cii. 18, “I am escaped with the naked- 


ness of my teeth.” When a person is very lean the lips are 
not sufficient to cover the teeth. But there is no need for 
this forced interpretation of the word; Hahn has no right 
to depart from the usual meaning of the common word “iy, and 
take the term in another sense which is not established by 
usage. Hupfeld’s interpretationt of this clause is also objec- 
tionable. He supposes that the interpretation of this clause 
is also objectionable. He supposes that the 3 has been trans- 
posed, and proposes to read °3W2 “iy I have escaped carrying 
my skin in my teeth—skin being taken in a metaphorical sense 
for life. The meaning is, accordingly, Job’s life was in the 
greatest danger. 

III. Let us next direct our attention to Hupfeld’s article, 
Hupfeld’s name is extensively known in England and America 

* Daniellsen et Boeck, traité de la spédalskhed ou-Elephantiasis des Grecs, 


ouvrage publiée aux frais du gouvernement Norvégien, traduit par Cosson. 
Paris, 1848 
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as well asin Germany. His reputation rests chiefly on his 
grammatical contributions, though the merits of his articles 
on subjects connected with the study of the Old Testament 
cannot altogether be denied. Having for many years concen- 
trated his attention on the Hebrew language and literature, 
he has acquired a profound knowledge of particular parts, 
without giving proof of distinguished attainments in the whole 
department. His works bear the stamp of a thorough scholar- 
ship and the most painstaking labour. In his limited sphere 
of learning he is accurate, but not without being somewhat 
tedious. He is a specimen of aclass of men often met with in 
Germany—men of respectable abilities with extraordinary 
perseverance. Being brought up under the influences of the 
rationalistic school of theology, and progressing slowly with 
the times, Hupfeld’s sympathies are with a bygone age—with 
the past rather than with the present. His theological views, 
had they been published some twenty or thirty years ago, 
might have been considered modern. He is so far from over- 
coming the narrow stand-point of rationalism that he seems 
quite contented with it. Hupfeld’s philological investigations 
are of great importance, but his strictly theological contribu- 
tions are not of much value. Estimating the merits of the 
Old Testament far too low, he does not seem to have much 
sympathy with its spirit. And, notwithstanding his thorough 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language, he does not possess 
the spirit of the Hebrew prophet, nor can he rightly appreciate 
his productions. The outer court of the Old Testament temple 
he has entered, but as he does not possess the unction, the 
priestly consecration necessary to enable him to unveil the 
mystery, he is forbidden to approach the awful place, the holy 
of holies. 

Hupfeld’s Magnus Apollo seems to be De Wette, though he 
differs widely from that distinguished theologian bothin cha- 
racter and attainments. Hupfeld is superior to De Wette as 
far as the knowledge of the Hebrew language is concerned, 
but inferior in versatility of intellect and in varied learning, 
The theological views of the latter became ultimately more and 
more positive. Hupfeld, in the article under review, refers to 
De Wette’s merits in connection with the study of the Old 
Testament and partly follows the method pursued by him in 
his treatment of the Book of Job. The principles of the mas- 
ter are here fully carried out by the pupil. 

Hupfeld, in common with many others, has mistaken the 
design and teachings of the book of Job; for he says (p. 285) 
that the inference naturally drawn from ‘the result of the dis- 
cussion, as stated in chap. xlii. 1-6, is, that it is man’s duty 
to confess his ignorance, and, despairing of an explanation of 
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God’s conduct towards him, to submit himself unconditionally 
to the divine will. The result of the discussion is accordingly 
first of all purely negative, the problem being declared insolv- 
able—not in consequence of the course of the world being 
proved to contradict any principle of the divine government, 
but on account of the infinite distance between God and his 
creatures. God’s administration is consequently not the ob- 
ject of knowledge or ‘of speculation, but of a resigned and 
humble faith. The poet cuts the knot instead of disentangling 
it, and thus putting an end to speculation, declares discussion 
on the subject useless. He, however, gives a practical turn 
to the controversy, arriving at the conclusion that man’s best 
“wisdom is the fear of the Lord, and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” This, according to Hupfeld, is the main 
point and keystone of the poet’s design. Had the book closed 
with chap. xxviii, Hupfeld might be justified in arriving at 
this conclusion. But as the problem of the poem is not left 
unsolved, the result of the discussion is not negative but posi- 
tive, for by the appearance of God the darkness which hung 
over Job’s case was dispelled ; and being at last released from 
his bodily torments and mental anxieties, the hero of the poem 
gets an insight into God’s plan, and adopts a higher view of 
suffering than was previously entertained by the world. 

IV. We now come to the fourth work on our list. Of the 
many commentaries which have enriched the literature of the 
book of Job during the last twenty years, Schlottmann’s work is 
one of the best, Its excellencies are numerous, and of no or- 
dinary kind; and as these are in adepartment which has been 
too much neglected by modern interpreters of the Old Testa- 
ment, they claim special attention on account of their supply- 
ing a felt deficiency in the exegesis of the book of Job. We 
refer to Rabbinic literature. At first sight it may appear 
remarkable that such high authorities asthe Rabbins have not 
always been consulted in the exegesis of the Old Testament. 
Still, when we take into account their arbitrary method of 
interpretation, their frivolous and worthless remarks on pas- 
sages presenting no particular difficulties, our surprise must 
partially cease. At present the study of Rabbinic literature 
is zealously cultivated in Germany, and its usefulness and 
importance are more and more acknowledged by the biblical 
expositor. 

Schlottmann gives in the introduction the various opinions 
which have been entertained concerning the book of Job, 
among Jewish and Christian writers, down to the present day. 
In this hasty sketch of the different views which have been 
held, it is interesting to watch the origin, the gradual progress, 
and the final tendency of the erroneous theories which have 
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been propounded concerning certain portions of the book of 
Job. The conduct of the critic towards the discourses of Elihu 
is an illustration of our meaning. The high esteem entertained 
for Job’s character, the great sympathy which his patience 
under the greatest sufferings is calculated to inspire, the opi- 
nion once erroneously held that he was free from all error, 
and the disgust and indignation generally felt at Elihu’s severe 
remarks on Job—all these facts combined to prejudice the 
reader against the discourses of Elihu, and to entail on his 
person the character of an empty talker. The low estimation 
in which his character anid speeches were held, paved the way 
to the rejection of his discourses, as not being incorporated 
with the book in its original form. 

On the merits of the arguments which have been adduced 
in favour of and against the genuineness of Elihu’s speeches, 
the limits assigned to our article will not permit us to enter. 

Schlottmann has been induced, by observing the wide stand- 
point of the book of Job, to speak of the desirableness of bring- 
ing the results of general attainments to bear on the interpre- 
tation of the Bible. With this view it seems the author has 
studied to advantage the Sanscrit language and the Zend, and 
from this lore he draws many a happy parallel between the 
legends of heathen mythology and the tradition on which the 
book of Job is founded. To many a Christian whose sincerity 
and zeal for revealed truth we cannot but respect, such com- 
parisons between the heroes of divine revelation and those of 
heathen mythology may appear objectionable. But the cause 
of truth has ever suffered more than gained from such anxiety 
and want of confidence in its almighty power on the part of 
its supporters. We may find in the kingdom of nature illus- 
trations of the principle revealed and developed in the king- 
dom of grace, and analogies to the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion in the principles of common life. Christianity will exert 
a greater influence on the world when education shall have 
become more general, and every department of the arts and 
sciences shall have become thoroughly investigated. The 
Bible is a universal book whose truths will receive new illus- 
trations from the occurrence of revolutions, the progress of 
history, and the advancement of mankind in every branch of 
learning. The results of German criticism tend to endear the 
Bible to our hearts rather than to estrange it from our thoughts, 
for the more thorough the investigations into its contents, the 
more highly its sublime truths will be appreciated. As the 
interpretation of the Old Testament gave the first impulse to 
the study of the oriental languages in modern times, it is 
desirable that these should be studied with the view of ren- 
dering their treasures available to the student of the Bible. 
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It is to the future rather than to the past that we ought to 
look with confidence for the solution of those difficulties which 
still claim the attention of the interpreter of the Old Testa- 
ment. Schlottmann is of opinion that it was impossible for the 
book of Job to be rightly understood and appreciated till the 
present day, for its stand-point, being as universal as that of 
the New Testament, was too wide for the narrow method which 
had hitherto been applied to the interpretation of Scripture. 
The Church’s narrow point of view must be done away with, 
but not to be replaced by the equally narrow one of scepticism. 
Of these both Schlottmann would dispose in order to establish 
a universal stand-point, free from latitudinarianism on the one 
hand, and from bigotry and narrowmindedness on the other. 

In this striving after a universal training there is, however, 
one great danger, and which is exhibited in Schlottmann’s case, 
viz., that of neglecting the very department of which the bibli- 
cal expositor has most need. The criticism of words lies at the 
root of all true interpretation of Scripture, and especially in the 
book of Job is this important, as there remains much to be ac- 
complished in this department. It is, therefore, the more to 
be regretted that Schlottmann, not having paid due attention to 
this point, does not by his work add to our knowledge on this 
subject. The interpreter of the Old Testament may cultivate 
the acquaintance of Sanscrit and other languages, but not to the 
neglect of a thorough mastery of the Semitic dialects and li- 
terature. 

The train of thought in the book of Job Schlottmann has 
well traced, both in the introduction and in the commentary. 
In this, as one can easily see, his great predecessor Ewald was 
his model, though he differs from him as to the design and 
teachings of the poem, and in other particulars. Both, how- 
ever, agree that the doctrine of immortality is taught in the 
book, but differ as to the position which each assigns to it in 
reference to the argument of the poem. Ewald holds this doc- 
trine to be the main point of the book. The mind cannot 
achieve a victory over external suffering unless it be first made 
conscious of its own immortality,—it can feel indifferent as to 
the ills and troubles which are its portion on earth, only in the 
prospect of the eternal rewards which await it in heaven. 
There can be no doubt that the assurance of a blessed immor- 
tality in the world beyond the grave, has enabled the pious to 
exercise patience under the severest trials and sufferings in 
this life, and at last to brave death itself. It is said of Moses 
that he looked forward to the recompense of the reward ; and 
the early Christians triumphed over death in its most cruel 
and hideous aspects, believing in a glorious resurrection ; and 
Christ himself was actuated by the same principle, when he 
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endured the cross, despising shame, and he will be thoroughly 
recompensed for the sufferings which he endured, and the sor- 
rows and troubles through which he passed during his earthly 
career, when he shall see of the travail of his soul, even many 
sons brought into glory. 

Hengstenberg,* and after him Schlottmann and Hupfield, 
have taken an exception to Ewald’s view of the doctrine of 
immortality as revealed in the book of Job. They mention 
that it is more assimilated to the stoical philosophy than to the 
Christian religion, and that it is more worthy of heathenism 
than of the Old Testament revelation. That a doctrine of re- 
vealed religion should resemble stoicism is in itself no valid 
objection against its truth, for the influence of this system of 
philosophy is apparent in the formation of many a doctrine 
handed down to us by the fathers of the church; and the 
stoical philosopher and the Christian of the first centuries re- 
sembled each other in their outward behaviour, in their indif- 
ference to worldly objects. Both, dissatisfied with the empty 
consolations and vain pomp of the world without, retired into 
the inner world of their own thoughts. But the fact of the 
mind being made conscious of its own immortality did not of 
itself enable Job to look calmly at death. It was, on the con- 
trary, the assurance of a closer communion with God, the 
prospect of being completely released from his then existing 
tortures and sufferings, the belief that his innocency would be 
fully proved and universally recognised. 

Schlottmann regards the book of Job as “a history develop- 
ing itself inwardly,” in which the revelation of an abstract 
truth was an important point, but by no means the design of 
the poem. The book contains treasures of doctrine, but this 
did not produce the poem which flowed from the poet’s soul 
as from a well of life. The doctrine of external retribution 
in its most rude and superstitious form, according to which a 
man’s outward condition is a sure index of his internal worth, 
is fully refuted in the book of Job, but this is not the chief 
object which the author had in view in composing the poem. 
His chief aim was not to refute any particular false doctrine, 
but to represent his own profoundest feelings and struggles. 
Accordingly, he does not seek to develop his views by abstract 
reasoning, but by illustrations drawn from life, laying open be- 
foreus all the depths of his soul. Here we have not merely argu- 
ments for and against a certain dogma, but a sublime spiritual 
drama, whose single acts are not external and sensuous, but 
internal, embracing the most holy features of spiritual life. 

V. We now come to “ Hirzel’s Commentary,” revised by 
Olshausen. This work remains essentially in its original 


* Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, II., 142. 
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form, the remarks added by Olshausen being few, and placed 
at the foot of each page. We must, therefore, take chiefly 
into consideration the merits of the first edition, rather than 
the contributions made to the work by its last editor. There 
is one circumstance, however, which, as it has been the occa- 
sion of much discussion and bitter remarks on the part of 
Ewald and Olshausen, cannot well be here passed unnoticed. 
The latter, in editing Hirzel’s work, takes occasion, in the 
preface to the second edition, to express his dissatisfaction 
with the arbitrary manner in which the exegesis of the Old 
Testament is conducted, and with the results obtained in 
this department. This protest of Olshausen sounds remark- 
able, as it tends to throw discredit on the works of those 
whose attention has been for years occupied with the study of 
the Old Testament, and whose minds are capable of appre- 
ciating the sublime truths therein contained. It is true that 
the interpreter of the Old Testament has to contend with 
no ordinary difficulties, arising from the antiquity of the books, 
and the limited extent of the literature ; but the success which 
has attended his labours in the immediate past, is sufficiently 
encouraging to induce him not to despair of a still more bril- 
liant success in the future. When we consider Olshausen’s 
theological stand-point, indeed, we need not wonder at his 
thus expressing himself, for despondency is the natural result 
of doubt. However, he does not so much despair of final suc- 
cess in this department, as he does find fault with the works 
which have been published therein, for he is of opinion that 
a man like Lachmann might commence a new epoch, as far as 
the language of the Old Testament, as well as the exegesis, are 
concerned. Olshausen takes upon him to interpret the Bible 
as a philologian, without allowing himself to be tied to the 
dogmas of any theological school,—a method of expounding 
Scripture not altogether devoid of advantages, but still at the 
same time insufficient to enable the interpreter to execute the 
chief task incumbent upon him. The cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined stand-point of many a theologian has proved to be the 
greatest obstacle to his success in interpreting Holy Writ. It 
is also true that those who pride themselves upon being free 
from all theological prejudices entertain equally narrow views. 
Thus, if they refuse to bend their knee to a theological idol, 
they pay homage to strange gods. 

There can be no doubt that a mere philologian is capable of 
rendering a great service to the exegesis of the Old Testament, 
for this department opens a new field of labour to the investi- 
gator in comparative philology. But when the philologian 
has done the utmost in his power, he should not imagine that 
he has accomplished all that is incumbent on the expounder 
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of the word of God. All his work is only preparatory to the 
task which must be executed by the successful interpreter. It 
is a rare thing, even among the Germans, to meet a man of 
sufficient energy and perseverance to master all the Semitic 
languages, with the view of rendering his future studies ser- 
viceable to the interpretation of the Old Testament. The 
mere orientalist, forgetting himself in the mazes and intricacies 
of words and forms of speech, too often loses all interest in the 
theological element of the Bible ; the pure theologian, on the 
contrary, is often not so sufficiently grounded in the Semitic 
languages, as to justify him in claiming to himself the merit 
of independent and original investigation. To combine these 
two elements in an eminent degree, is what we should expect 
from the interpreter of the Old Testament. Hence the study 
is attended with the greatest difficulties ; but the success with 
which the labours of the recent investigators in this department 
have been crowned, exceeds the most sanguine expectations of 
the cultivators of the science. 

Olshausen’s low estimate of the revelation contained in the 
Old Testament Scripture, is probably at the root of the nega- 
tive results upon which he prides himself. A sympathy with 
the spirit of the book is indispensable to the right understand- 
ing of its contents. This qualification the interpreter should 
possess in an eminent degree. It is to us a matter of wonder 
that those interpreters to whom the Old Testament is evidently 
a sealed book, should still persist in cutting it up. It is re- 
markable that they are not prevented from wielding the dan- 
gerous and destructive weapon of criticism, by the conviction 
that they are surrounded by uncertainty, confusion, and ob- 
security. In the dark night they do not hesitate to enter the 
field of wheat with the view of tearing up the tares, without 
being in the least anxious that in so doing they may at the 
same time be uprooting the wheat. The character of their 
criticism is altogether destructive ; its sole pleasure is in de- 
molishing, but it lacks the will as well as the power to build 
again. At the commencement of a new era, indeed, it may be 
serviceable, and even necessary, for every true reform, whether 
civil, scientific, or religious, has in it a destructive element. 

Thirty years ago, Olshausen’s remarks in reference to the 
state of the exegesis of the Old Testament would not have been 
so much out of place as at present, for then this science was 
in its infancy, now it has arrived at the period of youth, and 
by the time it shall have reached the days of maturity and 
manhood, it will put away many extravagancies which are 
natural and peculiar to its present age and position. 

Hirzel, in common with the majority of modern inter- 
preters, holds the Book of Job to be a didactic poem ; main- 
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taining that its design is to expose the weakness and unten- 
ableness of the Mosaic doctrine of retribution, by pointing to 
a case to which that doctrine is not applicable. Having an 
element of truth, that doctrine was adapted to the world’s con- 
dition in a certain stage of its history; but under the involved 
circumstances of society, it was in many instances contradicted 
by the facts ofexperience. This period had arrived when the 
author of the book of Job lived. The superficial and external 
construction put on this doctrine, caused it to be called in 
question, and generated scepticism in reference to the moral 
government ofthe world. To check the rapid progress of this 
infidelity was the design of the author in writing the Book of 
Job, by communicating to the world for the first time a higher 
view of suffering. It is against a superficial and one-sided 
interpretation of the Mosaic doctrine of retribution that the 
book of Job guards, but the principle upon which the doctrine 
was based is not called in question. The doctrine is further 
developed and somewhat modified, but is not rejected as false. 
Indeed, such was the reverence of the Jews tor Moses, that a 
book written for the express purpose of refuting a doctrine 
revealed by him, would not have been admitted into the canon 
of the Old Testament. 

In addition to the negative results obtained from the dis- 
cussion in which Job and his opponents were engaged, the 
book teaches us the positive lesson of humility and silent sub- 
mission to God’s will, under the severest trials and the most 
gloomy circumstances of life, for as God is infinitely high, his 
plans are incomprehensible to man. But, as Ewald has pro- 
perly remarked, God’s plan is after all revealed in the book, 
Job is not censured for prying into God’s secrets, or looking 
into his plan, but for calling in question the justice of God’s 
administration,* and for demanding insolently and spitefully 
his appearance, in order to decide the matter in dispute. 

Hirzel, following the suggestions made by De Wette and 
Stickel, endeavours to prove that Egypt is the place where 
the book of Job was composed ; and is further of opinion that 
the author of the poem was brought to that country by Pha- 
raoh Necho, in the year 611 Bc. The intimate acquaintance 
which the author of the book of Job evidently had with Egypt 
and Egyptian objects, gives a degree of probability to this view 
of Hirzel. But this fact can also be accounted for by suppos- 
ing the intercourse between Palestine and Egypt to be such 
at the time when the poet lived, that he, although a resident 
of the former country, had frequent opportunities of visiting 
the latter. But as our space forbids us to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of this question, we beg to refer the reader to “ Hahn’s 

* Wilt thou even annul my right? 
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Commentary,” p. 23, where Hirzel’s arguments in support of 
the view above mentioned are taken into consideration. 

VI. We now come to Ewald’s work. Ewald’s contributions 
to biblical science are numerous and of extraordinary value. 
His reputation as a grammarian is world-wide, for to him be- 
longs the honour of making the Hebrew language cease to be 
the language of children out of which any thing might be 
made, and of establishing it on scientific principles, compelling it 
to speak out its meaning distinctly and with force. Without 
Ewald’s Grammar what would be the state or Hebrew philo- 
logy, and of the exegesis of the Old Testament in Germany at 
present? The language being first placed on a sure basis, the 
interpreter of the productions of Moses and the prophets can 
proceed with confidence in his investigations. In German 
all the works on exegetical theology contain constant reference 
to Ewald’s Grammar, which is generally admitted to be one of 
the greatest specimens of German acuteness and learning pro- 
duced in this century. 

All Ewald’s treasures of knowledge, and all the versatility 
of his genius, are made serviceable to biblical science, for the 
Bible is to him of an all absorbing interest, and the centre of 
all his studies. Ewald’s theological views are peculiar to him- 
self, and are not likely to attract many followers. Indeed, 
the effect of the training which his pupil receives has proved 
to be in the majority of cases to bias him in favour of philo- 
logical studies, rather than to stimulate him to greater energy 
in the prosecution of theological science. The dogmatical 
part of theology is by no means Ewald’s forte, but his his- 
torical contributions to the study, both of the Old Testament 
and the New, are of the greatest value and of the highest 
importance. Even those who differ widely from him in his 
theological views are forced to bear testimony to the value and 
merit of his works in this useful and interesting department. 

No sensible unprejudiced man acquainted with the modern 
literature of the book of Job, will hesitate for a moment to 
pronounce Ewald’s work the most important book on the sub- 
ject. It commences a new era in the interpretation of the 
book, and serves as a specimen of the desirable method in 
which the exegesis of the Old Testament should be conducted. 
In giving it this high praise we do not mean to pronounce 
it free from errors, still its excellencies so far exceed its 
defects, that we shall, in the following remarks, chiefly refer 
to the former. The points to which we wish to pay particular 
attention are those which have given a new turn to the exe- 
getical works on the book, for the opinions which were pre- 
viously current concerning it Ewald has either changed or 
modified. It sometimes occurs that Ewald’s views are identi- 
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cal with those which were held by the ancient interpreters, 
though the processes by means of which these have been ar- 
rived at are different. What they dimly foreboded, he clearly 
states; what they arbitrarily and instinctively assumed, he 
scientifically proves. 

1. Ewald enters minutely and at large into the questions 
as to the materials and the form of the book. With regard 
to the first the ancient interpreters were divided into two 
parties, one of which maintained that the book is a real his- 
tory, the other asserted that it isa pure invention of the poet, 
both the materials and the form being the productions of the 
author’s genius.) There can be no doubt that among both 
Jewish and Christian writers the former was upon the whole 
the most prevalent opinion. A passage in the Talmud* de- 
clares for the latter: “ Job was not and was not created, but 
he was an allegory.” This statement of the Talmud seemed 
objectionable to many Jews in 1000 a.p.; and Hai Gaon al- 
tered the text? in accordance with the reading handed down 
to him by tradition, maintaining that the true meaning of this 
passage is the following : “ Job was, and was created not other- 
wise than to be an allegory.” 

Thomas Aquinas, Luther, R. Simon, and others, were of 
opinion that it is a combination of history and of poetry, 
and that whatever view we may take of the elements out of 
which it is composed, the book must not be thought the less 
divine, true, or inspired. Luther says: “I hold the book of 
Job to be a true history, but that all should have so happened, 
and have been so acted (as described in the book), I do not 
believe, but Iam of opinion that a fine, pious, learned man 
has brought it into such form.” The high authority of David 
Michaelis in the last century, and that of De Wette in the first 
quarter of this century, caused the opinion to be prevalent that 
the book is a poem, owing its origin entirely to the fertility of 
the author’s mind. Michaelis, who regarded the book as a 
“ moral fiction,” believed that the inspiration of the poem could 
not be defended otherwise than by supposing its contents to 
be unhistorical. “For,” says he,t “ were it a true history we 
could only employ the three historical chapters, and the dis- 
courses of God, as arguments for a theological tenet ; also we 
could not prove from it a future life, for Job is not repre- 
sented as inspired, but as one who has in his speeches coarsely 
erred.” 

In taking exception to this view, we cannot but quote Ewald’s 
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fine and acute observation (p. 15) that the invention of the 
materials of a poem, the representation of a person as histori- 
cal who was not really so, is a thing so unknown in the earlier 
history of all ancient nations, that it was first gradually formed 
in the last centuries of ancient literature, and only fully car- 
ried out in modern times. The Hebrew literature does not 
prove to be an exception to this rule, for in the books of Judith 
and Tobit do we find the first trace of a historical representa- 
tion of persons and events which were purely invented by the 
poet. And in the Greek literature such instances did not 
occur until the latter period of its existence. The ancients 
had readier access to legendary lore than the moderns; they 
were thus tempted to use it as an appropriate means of com- 
municating their ideas clearly and effectively. The tradition 
concerning Job’s calamities and misfortunes being well known 
among the people for whose benefit the poet was writing his 
book, he could not have selected more effective means to secure 
the end in view than by laying as the groundwork of the poem 
therecord of Job’s suffering, patience, and mental conflict. The 
question as to the historical character of the book must be 
entirely decided by the internal evidences which the poem 
itself furnishes, for the few scattered and unimportant allu- 
sions made to the book elsewhere have evidently been bor- 
rowed from the poem itself. In Ewald’s opinion (p. 17) the 
Apocryphal addition to the version of the book of Job, where 
the vain attempt is made to identify Job with the Idumean 
king Jobab (Gen. xxxvi. 32) is partly supported by the simila- 
rity of the two names in the Greek language, but not in the 
Hebrew,* and partly by Uz, as Job’s native country, which, 
according to Gen. xxxvi. 28, could be reckoned as belonging 
to Edom. In the same manner the passages in the Koran re- 
ferring to Job’s history have also been derived from our book, 
(Sur. xxxviii. 40-44, and Sur. xxi. 23). 

The following particulars, according to Ewald, the poet 
borrowed from the historical tradition concerning Job. These 
particulars serve to prove that the poem is based on a histo- 
rical groundwork, though it is utterly impossible for us at 
this length of time, and furnished with no collection of Hebrew 
legends, and no other writings of the author of the book of 
Job, to recognise any other historical elements in his work 
than the following. 

(1.) The nameof Job isnot acreation of the poet’s fancy. How 
the poet could invent a name adapted to his purpose may be 
seen from the names assigned by him to Job’s daughters, chap. 
xlii. 14, whose beauty he has in this manner indicated. The 
name of Job, on the contrary, has no such transparent signifi- 
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cation. And in the whole range of Old Testament literature, 
it has no evident derivation which expresses the chief feature 
in the hero’s character or history, the one commonly accepted 
being from the Hebrew,* and denotes “the assailed,” a namebe- 
stowed upon the hero by posterity to indicate the great suffer- 
ings which he endured, and which were regarded by the 
ancients as indications of God’s wrath. Ewald objects to 
this derivation of the name Job on the ground that it is highly 
indefinite and little significant, believing that it owes its ori- 
gin to the conviction, on the part of many scholars, that the 
word must have a Hebrew derivation. Ewald deems it more 
proper to derive the name Job from the Arabic word avvdb, 
a softer pronunciation of the Hebrew word 3), to turn, to 
return. 3} would accordingly denote, he who turns again 
toGod, he who is converted. And Schlottmann, (212) thinks 
that the Koran alludes to this signification of the word. Sur. 
Xxxvili. 44, ““O thou true servant, yea, he returns to him- 
self.” Neither of these derivations points out the chief fea- 
ture in the hero’s history, though both indicate particular 
traits, either in his fate or character, the one referring to his 
outward condition, and the other to the final result of his 
spiritual conflict But the most remarkable feature in Job’s 
eventful history is, not that he was assailed, or that he, after 
a long defiance, again turned to God, but the fact of his hav- 
ing suffered, though he was an innocent man. Indeed this 
fact, in our humble opinion, caused Job’s history to be kept 
in lively remembrance by the people of Israel during many 
generations, as a mystery which they could not solve. The 
account of a patriarch, distinguished alike for his piety and 
his sufferings, could not but make a deep impression upon the 
minds of the Hebrew peop's, who were ever apt to judge of 
one’s internal state from his external condition. Of the chief 
trait in Job’s character and history, there is no indication in 
the name itself. In the same manner, and for the same 
reasons, Ewald holds the names of Job’s three friends to have 
been borrowed from an ancient tradition, though not from the 
same legend as that from which Job’s history was derived. 
(2.) The land of Uz, 1xx. Avs, in which the scene of the book 
is laid, is so unimportant to the history of the Israelites, as to 
make it improbable that it would have been at all mentioned, 
in the absence of a tradition stating that the hero of the poem 
had actually resided there. It is true that the country is 
again mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah,+ in whose time its 
name had become familiar, from the fact that the history of 
Job was then generally known, being the book specially adapted 
to the circumstances of the time. The name Uz, accurding to 
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Ewald (343), is originally the same as Esau, that is, it denoted 
at first the same rugged land (people), which was also called 
Esau. The scattered places and lands to which the name Uz 
was specially attached in later times, appear to be only a 
remnant of a land and people which, in remote antiquity, ex- 
tended over the boundaries of the land usually denominated 
Idumza, and the country which is mentioned in the Book of 
Job, may be the one which is specially called ’Avssre by 
Ptolemy. 

(3.) The peculiar disease under which the hero is represented 
as having suffered, was borrowed by the poet from the ancient 
legend, for he adheres to it throughout the book with the 
tenacity of one who was bound to the tradition. The disease 
was the so-called elephuntiusis, which was of unfrequent 
occurrence among the ancients, but which, in modern times, 
having been well investigated, is better known. 

These are, in Ewald’s opinion, arguments for the historical 
character of the poem, and traits which are clearly distinct 
from the poetical elements of the book. What other parts of 
the poem are historical we have no means of ascertaining. To 
separate the historical from the poetical elements in the book 
of Job, is a bold and arduous undertaking. At present it is 
the commonly received opinion in Germany, that the book 
is a poem based on a historical groundwork. 

2. The arguments of the book, the author’s train of thought, 
the different stand-points and characters of the speakers en- 
gaged in the controversy, are points to which Ewald has called 
particular attention, and which he has treated in a manner 
peculiar to himself. Especially successful do we deem his 
efforts to point out the different traits in Job’s character, as 
well as the conflicting feelings which he exhibited under his 
sufferings. His conduct under his two ‘first trials, as re- 
corded in the two first chapters, is remarkable, and tends to 
prejudice the reader in his favour, making him believe that 
the man who blessed God after the loss of all earthly goods 
would be able to withstand all temptations without betraying 
human weakness. His cursing his birthday has been too 
often regarded as the great error of his life, as if he had not 
given utterance to sentiments in the course of the discussion 
which indicated a worse state of feeling than that manifested 
by his conduct, as recorded in chap. iii. On several occasions 
he seems to have been tempted to have recourse to the last 
extremity, but at the right moment his better feelings came 
to his aid, enabling him to adhere to those principles which 
had hitherto guided his life. Unless we attend to the change 
of feeling, to the conflict of antagonistic principles within his 
soul, we can have no insight into his character. Referring to 
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Job’s state of doubt and despair, Ewald describes him storm- 
ing heaven in his fury, and appearing dangerous and terrible, 
resembling the enraged Titan, burning in passion against the 
gods. The language of despair which he employs is the natu- 
ral language of a heart overflowing with grief, and though the 
expressions used are strong and bold, they are not to be ex- 
plained away by representing them as the exaggerations of 
poetigal language ; for with equal propriety might we regard 
the epithets applied by Prometheus to Jupiter as the language 
of exaggeration, and not the sentiments of one burning with 
rage against the gods. The mental struggle through which 
the hero passed could not be easily exaggerated. The feelings 
awakened in his soul by the pressure of the awful riddle of 
life required the language of the most sublime poetry to give 
them utterance and to do them justice. The different traits 
in Job’s character are throughout the poem finely drawn and 
admirably sustained. In the picture there is nothing defective 
or superfluous, not a shade too much, not a stroke of the per- 
fect master’s pencil is wanting. No hero of heathen mythology 
can be compared to him in boldness of character, sincerity of 
heart, and depth of feeling. The different traits in Job’s 
history are happily expressed by Ewald in the following 
terms, ‘‘ The raging and unhappiness of despondency, as well 
as the tranquillity and blessedness of superior knowledge, the 
severe cutting speech of one teaching from good intention, or 
of one threatening from exasperation, also the agonized la- 
mentation of the oppressed dissolving into melancholy, the 
powerless lassitude of one vanquished, the soaring and pride 
of one deeply oppressed but not overcome.” 

The different stand-points of the speaker are distinguished 
by Ewald in the following manner: 1. The friends are repre- 
sentatives of the ancient doctrine of retribution degenerated in 
the age of the poet into superstition. This doctrine, having 
elements of truth, was deemed sufficient to explain all pheno- 
mena during the early ages of the world ; its deficiency was, 
however, more and more felt in proportion to the progress of 
the world in wealth and wickedness. This doctrine was held 
by Job’s opponents in its original form, and with a tenacity 
which proved that it had become to them a mere form, a dead 
letter. The same doctrine in the days of our Saviour had 
deteriorated into Pharisaism. 

2. Job, on the contrary, represents the character of the un- 
believer, the sceptic : his doubts and despair, however, arising 
from a noble source, the consciousness of his own innocency, 
the discord between the ancient doctrine of retribution, and 
his own experience. His scepticism, more properly speaking, 
was partly from a good and partly from a bad source, the 
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latter being his rash and unwarrantable conclusion in regard 
to God’s character and government, and his participation in 
the common error of his age respecting the penal character of 
all sufferings. It is not necessary for us to suppose that he 
should be entirely overcome by this infidelity in order to 
justify us in regarding him as the representative of the doubter 
and the sceptic. Of the different elements which came in colli- 
sion in Job’s mind during the controversy, unbelief seems to be 
the most prominent one, as well as that which distinguishes 
him most from his friends. His struggles with superstition, on 
the one hand, and with scepticism on the other, prepared his 
mind for the reception of new truths which God, by the revela- 
tion of his plan and by his personal appearance, communicated 
to him. 

3. God is the revealer of truth, and is the originator of the 
higher faith by means of which the superstition of the friends 
and thescepticism of Job were finally vanquished. These then 
are the different parties in this contest each representing, his 
own peculiar view, the two first displaying both heir strength 
and weakness. Superstition was put to silence by scepticism, 
still the problem remained unsolved, and the difficulty was 
not conquered until God manifested himself and revealed his 
plan. 

4. Ewald’s work threw a new light on the question as to 
the age in which the work was composed. To determine this 
point satisfactorily is extremely difficult ; for the more suc- 
cessful the poet was in drawing a picture of the patriarchal 
time, the more careful he must have been to conceal his own. 
Schlottmann properly remarks: The past position of the bibli- 
cal critic in reference to the question as to the age in which 
the book of Job was composed, resembles the present position 
of the decipherer of the monuments of Indian antiquity. Opi- 
nions differ as to periods which lie a thousand years from each 
other. Interpreters were wont to fix upon two extreme periods 
as the most probable dates of the composition of the book of 
Job, one class maintaining that it is the oldest book of the 
Old Testament. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury it had, through the influence of Gesenius and De Wette, 
become the commonly received opinion in Germany, that the 
book was composed in the Chaldaic period. This view con- 
tinued prevalent until Ewald’s important authority caused 
even De Wette to modify his opinion on the subject, and it 
became customary to regard the seventh century B.c. as the age 
of the book’s composition. 

The allegorical interpretation once commonly assigned to 
the book was favourable to the supposition that it was written 
in an age of great sorrow and suffering to the Jewish nation, for 
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Commentary,” p. 23, where Hirzel’s arguments in support of 
the view above mentioned are taken into consideration. 

VI. We now come to Ewald’s work. Ewald’s contributions 
to biblical science are numerous and of extraordinary value. 
His reputation as a grammarian is world-wide, for to him be- 
longs the honour of making the Hebrew language cease to be 
the language of children out of which any thing might be 
made, and of establishing it on scientific principles, compelling it 
to speak out its meaning distinctly and with force. Without 
Ewald’s Grammar what would be the state or Hebrew philo- 
logy, and of the exegesis of the Old Testament in Germany at 
present? The language being first placed on a sure basis, the 
interpreter of the productions of Moses and the prophets can 
proceed with confidence in his investigations. In German 
all the works on exegetical theology contain constant reference 
to Ewald’s Grammar, which is generally admitted to be one of 
the greatest specimens of German acuteness and learning pro- 
duced in this century. 

All Ewald’s treasures of knowledge, and all the versatility 
of his genius, are made serviceable to biblical science, for the 
Bible is to him of an all absorbing interest, and the centre of 
all his studies. Ewald’s theological views are peculiar to him- 
self, and are not likely to attract many followers. Indeed, 
the effect of the training which his pupil receives has proved 
to be in the majority of cases to bias him in favour of philo- 
logical studies, rather than to stimulate him to greater energy 
in the prosecution of theological science. The dogmatical 
part of theology is by no means Ewald’s forte, but his his- 
torical contributions to the study, both of the Old Testament 
and the New, are of the greatest value and of the highest 
importance. Even those who differ widely from him in his 
theological views are forced to bear testimony to the value and 
merit of his works in this useful and interesting department. 

No sensible unprejudiced man acquainted with the modern 
literature of the book of Job, will: hanioome for a moment to 
pronounce Ewald’s work the most important book on the sub- 
ject. It commences a new era in the interpretation of the 
book, and serves as a specimen of the desirable method in 
which the exegesis of the Old Testament should be conducted. 
In giving it this high praise we do not mean to pronounce 
it free from errors, still its excellencies so far exceed its 
defects, that we shall, in the following remarks, chiefly refer 
to the former. The points to which we wish to pay particular 
attention are those which have given a new turn to the exe- 
getical works on the book, for the opinions which were pre- 
viously current concerning it Ewald has either chan or 
modified. It sometimes occurs that Ewald’s views are identi- 
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‘eal with those which were held by the ancient interpreters, 
though the processes by means of which these have been ar- 
rived at are different. What they dimly foreboded, he clearly 
states; what they arbitrarily and instinctively assumed, he 
scientifically proves. 

1. Ewald enters minutely and at large into the questions 
as to the materials and the form of the book. With regard 
to the first the ancient interpreters were divided into two 
parties, one of which maintained that the book is a real his- 
tory, the other asserted that it is a pure invention of the poet, 
both the materials and the form being the productions of the 
author’s genius. There can be no doubt that among both 
Jewish and Christian writers the former was upon the whole 
the most prevalent opinion. A passage in the Talmud* de- 
clares for the latter: “ Job was not and was not created, but 
he was an allegory.” This statement of the Talmud seemed 
objectionable to many Jews in 1000 a.v.; and Hai Gaon al- 
tered the text} in accordance with the reading handed down 
to him by tradition, maintaining that the true meaning of this 
passage is the following : “ Job was, and was created not other- 
wise than to be an allegory.” 

Thomas Aquinas, Luther, R. Simon, and others, were of 
opinion that it is a combination of history and of poetry, 
and that whatever view we may take of the elements out of 
which it is composed, the book must not be thought the less 
divine, true, or inspired. Luther says: “I hold the book of 
Job to be a true history, but that all should have so happened, 
and have been so acted (as described in the book), I do not 
believe, but I am of opinion that a fine, pious, learned man 
has brought it into such form.” The high authority of David 
Michaelis in the last century, and that of De Wette in the first 
quarter of this century, caused the opinion to be prevalent that 
the book is a poem, owing its origin entirely to the fertility of 
the author’s mind. Michaelis, who regarded the book as a 
“ moral fiction,” believed that the inspiration of the poem could 
not be defended otherwise than by supposing its contents to 
be unhistorical. “ For,” says he,t “ were it a true history we 
could only employ the three historical chapters, and the dis- 
courses of God, as arguments for a theological tenet ; also we 
could not prove from it a future life, for Job is not repre- 
sented as inspired, but as one who has in his speeches coarsely 
erred.” 

In taking exception to this view, we cannot but quote Ewald’s 
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fine and acute observation (p. 15) that the invention of the 
materials of a poem, the representation of a person as histori- 
cal who was not really so, is a thing so unknown in the earlier 
history of all ancient nations, that it was first gradually formed 
in the last centuries of ancient literature, and only fully car- 
ried out in modern times. The Hebrew literature does not 
prove to be an exception to this rule, for in the books of Judith 
and Tobit do we find the first trace of a historical representa- 
tion of persons and events which were purely invented by the 
poet. And in the Greek literature such instances did not 
occur until the latter period of its existence. The ancients 
had readier access to legendary lore than the moderns; they 
were thus tempted to use it as an appropriate means of com- 
municating their ideas clearly and effectively. The tradition 
concerning Job’s calamities and misfortunes being well known 
among the people for whose benefit the poet. was writing his 
book, he could not have selected more effective means to secure 
the end in view than by laying as the groundwork of the poem 
therecord of Job’s suffering, patience, and mental conflict, The 
question as to the historical character of the book must be 
entirely decided by the internal evidences which the poem 
itself furnishes, for the few scattered and unimportant allu- 
sions made to the book elsewhere have evidently been bor- 
rowed from the poem itself. In Ewald’s opinion (p. 17) the 
Apocryphal addition to the version of the book of Job, where 
the vain attempt is made to identify Job with the Idumman 
king Jobab (Gen. xxxvi. 32) is partly supported by the simila- 
rity of the two names in the Greek language, but not in the 
Hebrew,* and partly by Uz, as Job’s native country, which, 
according to Gen. xxxvi. 28, could be reckoned as belonging 
to Edom. In the same manner the passages in the Koran re- 
ferring to Job’s history have also been derived from our book, 
(Sur. xxxviii. 40-44, and Sur. xxi. 23). 

The following particulars, according to Ewald, the 
borrowed from the historical tradition concerning Job. These 
particulars serve to prove that the poem is based on a histo- 
rical groundwork, though it is utterly impossible for us at 
this length of time, and furnished with no collection of Hebrew 
legends, and no other writings of the author of the book of 
Job, to recognise any other historical elements in his work 
than the following. 

(1.) The nameof Job isnot acreation of the poet’sfancy. How 
the poet could invent a name adapted to his purpose may be 
seen from the names assigned by him to Job’s Eee ri chap. 
xlii. 14, whose beauty he has in this manner indicated. 
name of Job, on the contrary, has no such transparent signifi: 
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- cation. And in the whole range of Old Testament literature, 
it has no evident derivation which expresses the chief feature 
in the hero’s character or history, the one commonly accepted 
being from the Hebrew,* and denotes “the assailed,” a namebe- 
stowed upon the hero by posterity to indicate the great suffer- 
ings which he endured, and which were regarded by the 
ancients as indications of God’s wrath. Ewald objects to 
this derivation of the name Job on the ground that it is highly 
indefinite and little significant, believing that it owes its ori- 
gin to the conviction, on the part of many scholars, that the 
word must have a Hebrew derivation. Ewald deems it more 
proper to derive the name Job from the Arabic word avvdb, 
a softer pronunciation of the Hebrew word 21, to turn, to 
return. 5) would accordingly denote, he who turns again 
toGod, he who is converted. And Schlottmann, (212) thinks 
that the Koran alludes to this signification of the word. Sur. 
xxxviii. 44, “O thou true servant, yea, he returns to him- 
self.” Neither of these derivations points out the chief fea- 
ture in the hero’s history, though both indicate particular 
traits, either in his fate or character, the one referring to his 
outward condition, and the other to the final result of his 
spiritual conflict But the most remarkable feature in Job’s 
eventful history is, not that he was assailed, or that he, after 
a long defiance, again turned to God, but the fact of his hav- 
ing suffered, though he was an innocent man. Indeed this 
fact, in our humble opinion, caused Job’s history to be kept 
in lively remembrance by the people of Israel during many 
generations, as a mystery which they could not solve. The 
account of a patriarch, distinguished alike for his piety and 
his sufferings, could not but make a deep impression upon the 
minds of the Hebrew people, who were ever apt to judge of 
one’s internal state from his external condition. Of the chief 
trait in Job’s character and history, there is no indication in 
the name itself. In the same manner, and for the same 
reasons, Ewald holds the names of Job’s three friends to have 
been borrowed from an ancient tradition, though not from the 
same legend as that from which Job’s history was derived. 
(2.) The land of Uz, 1xx. Avs, in which the scene of the book 
is laid, is so unimportant to the history of the Israelites, as to 
make it ienpecheiile that it would have been at all mentioned, 
in the absence of a tradition stating that the hero of the poem 
had actually resided there. It is true that the country is 
again mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah,+ in whose time its 
name had: become familiar, from the fact that the history of 
Job was then generally known, being the book specially adapted 
to the circumstances of the time. The name Uz, according to 
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Ewald (343), is originally the same as Esau, that is, it denoted 
at first the same rugged land (people), which was also called 
Esau. The scattered places and lands to which the name Uz 
was specially attached in later times, appear to be only a 
remnant of a land and people which, in remote antiquity, ex- 
tended over the boundaries of the land usually denominated 
Idumeza, and the country which is mentioned in the Book of 
Job, may be the one which is specially called *Asr¢ by 
Ptolemy. 

(3.) The peculiar disease under which the hero is represented 
as having suffered, was borrowed by the poet from the ancient 
legend, for he adheres to it throughout the book with the 
tenacity of one who was bound to the tradition. The disease 
was the so-called elephantiasis, which was of unfrequent 
occurrence among the ancients, but which, in modern times, 
having been well investigated, is better known. 

These are, in Ewald’s opinion, arguments for the historical 
character of the poem, and traits which are clearly distinct 
from the poetical elements of the book. What other parts of 
the poem are historical we have no means of ascertaining. To 
separate the historical from the poetical elements in the book 
of Job, is a bold and arduous undertaking. At present it is 
the commonly received opinion in Germany, that the book 
is a poem based on a historical groundwork. 

2. The arguments of the book, the author’s train of thought, 
the different stand-points and characters of the speakers en- 
gaged in the controversy, are points to which Ewald has called 
particular attention, and which he has treated in a manner 
peculiar to himself. Especially successful do we deem his 
efforts to point out the different traits in Job’s character, as 
well as the conflicting feelings which he exhibited under his 
sufferings. His conduct under his two first trials, as re- 
corded in the two first chapters, is remarkable, and tends to 
prejudice the reader in his favour, making him believe that 
the man who blessed God after the loss of all earthly goods 
would be able to withstand all temptations without betraying 
human weakness. His cursing his birthday has been too 
often regarded as the great error of his life, as if he had not 
given utterance to sentiments in the course of the discussion 
which indicated a worse state of feeling than that manifested 
by his conduct, as recorded in chap. iii. On several occasions 
he seems to have been tempted to have recourse to. the last 
extremity, but at the right moment his better feelings came 
to his aid, enabling him to adhere to those principles which 
had hitherto guided his life. Unless we attend to the change 
of feeling, to the conflict of antagonistic principles within his 
soul, we can have no insight into his character. Referring to 
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Job’s state of doubt and despair, Ewald describes him storm- 
' ing heaven in his fury, and appearing dangerous and terrible, 
resembling the enraged Titan, burning in passion against the 
gods. The language of despair which he employs is the natu- 
ral language of a heart overflowing with grief, and though the 
expressions used are strong and bold, they are not to be ex- 
plained away by representing them as the exaggerations of 
poetical language ; for with equal propriety might we regard 
the epithets applied by Prometheus to f upiter as the language 
of exaggeration, and not the sentiments of one burning with 
rage against the gods. The mental struggle through which 
the hero passed could not be easily exaggerated. The feelings 
aueiieal in his soul by the pressure of the awful riddle of 
life required the language of the most sublime poetry to give 
them utterance and to do them justice. The different traits 
in Job’s character are throughout the poem finely drawn and 
admirably sustained. In the picture there is nothing defective 
or superfluous, not a shade too much, not a stroke of the per- 
fect master’s pencil is wanting. No hero of heathen mythology 
can be compared to him in boldness of character, sincerity of 
heart, and depth of feeling. The different traits in Job's 
history are happily expressed by Ewald in the followin 
terms, “The raging and unhappiness of despondency, as w 
as the tranquillity and blessedness of superior knowledge, the 
severe cutting speech of one teaching from good intention, or 
of one threatening from exasperation, also the agonized la- 
mentation of the oppressed dissolving into melancholy, the 
powerless lassitude of one vanquished, the soaring and pride 
of one deeply oppressed but not overcome.” 

The different stand-points of the speaker are distinguished 
by Ewald in the following manner: 1. The friends are repre- 
sentatives of the ancient doctrine of retribution degenerated in 
the age of the poet into superstition. This doctrine, having 
elements of truth, was deemed sufficient to explain all pheno- 
mena during the early ages of the world ; its deficiency was, 
however, more and more felt in proportion to the progress of 
the world in wealth and wickedness. This doctrine was held 
by Job’s opponents in its original form, and with a tenacity 
which proved that it had become to them a mere form, a dead 
letter. The same doctrine in the days of our Saviour had 
deteriorated into Pharisaism. 

2. Job, on the contrary, represents the character of the un- 
believer, the sceptic : his doubts and despair, however, arising 
from a noble source, the consciousness of his own innocency, 
the discord between the ancient doctrine of retribution, and 
his own experience. His scepticism, more properly speaking, 
was partly from a good abd partly from a bad source, the 
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latter being his rash and unwarrantable conclusion in regard 
to God’s character and government, and his participation in 
the common error of his age respecting the penal character of 
all sufferings. It is not necessary for us to suppose that he 
should be entirely overcome by this infidelity in order to 
justify us in regarding him as the representative of the doubter 
and the sceptic. Of the different elements which came in colli- 
sion in Job’s mind during the controversy, unbelief seems to be 
the most prominent one, as well as that which distinguishes 
him most from his friends. His struggles with superstition, on 
the one hand, and with scepticism on the other, prepared his 
mind for the reception of new truths which God, by the revela- 
Son of his plan and by his personal appearance, communicated 
to him. 

3. God is the revealer of truth, and is the originator of the 
higher faith by means of which the superstition of the friends 
and thescepticism of Job were finally vanquished. These then 
are the different parties in this contest each representing his 
own peculiar view, the two first displaying both heir strength 
and weakness. Superstition was put to silence by scepticism, 
still the problem remained unsolved, and the difficulty was 
not conquered until God manifested himself and revealed his 
plan. 


4. Ewald’s work threw a new light on the question as to 
the age in which the work was composed. To determine this 
point satisfactorily is extremely difficult ; for the more suc- 
cessful the poet was in Gearing s picture of the patriarchal 


time, the more careful he must have been to conceal his own. 
Schlottmann properly remarks: The past position of the bibli- 
cal critic in reference to the question as to the age in which 
the book of Job was composed, resembles the present position 
of the decipherer of the monuments of Indian antiquity. Opi- 
nions differ as to periods which lie a thousand years from each 
other. Interpreters were wont to fix upon two extreme periods 
as the most probable dates of the composition of the book of 
Job, one class maintaining that it is the oldest book of the 
Old Testament. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury it had, through the influence of Gesenius and De Wette, 
become the commonly received opinion in Germany, that the 
book was composed in the Chaldaic period. This view con- 
tinued prevalent until Ewald’s important authority caused 
even De Wette to modify his opinion on the subject, and it 
became customary to regard the seventh century B.c. as the age 
of the book’s composition. 

The allegorical interpretation once commonly assigned to 
the book was favourable to the supposition that it was written 
in an age of great sorrow and suffering to the Jewish nation, for 
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it was generally believed that the national misery and mis- 

fortune were mirrored in the poet’s soul, and that what he 
describes as the sufferings of the individual, were in fact those 
of the whole nation. It was further remarked that the colour of 
the language, and many Aramaic forms, could only be explained 
on the supposition that the book was composed during the 
Chaldean period. The advocates of this opinion did not bear 
in mind that the Arabic forms of words are more numerous in 
the book of Job than the Aramaic. But it required, says 
Ewald, a strong confidence in one’s favourite opinion, to sup- 
pose that a work so complete in matter, form, and language as 
the book of Job, could have been produced in a period of the 
deepest decline of Hebrew poetry. And, lastly, the many allu- 
sions made to the book in the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel prove that the work was known at their time. We 
have thus gained a terminus ad quem, over which we dare not 
pass, 

The opinion that the book was composed in an early age, 
owes its origin to the hero of the poem being confounded with 
the author of the book. The scenes of the history being laid 
in the patriarchal age, led many to suppose that the book was 
also composed in that time. But the hero of the poem and the 
author of the book are evidently different persons, though the 
former is made to represent the mental struggle through which 
the latter passed. In the last century, it was commonly sup- 
posed that the poet lived in the patriarchal time, and that he 
was either an Idumzan, a descendant of Nahor, or an Israelite, 
who led a Nomadic life in Arabia Deserta. It must appear as 
inconceivable, that a poem exhibiting the highest art should 
have been composed before the bloom of Hebrew poetry, as to 
suppose that it was written during its deepest decline. With- 
out, then, taking upon us to determine what century the book 
was written in, we proceed to mention the reasons which in- 
duce us to believe that the poem was composed some time 
between the reign of David and that of Manasseh :— 

1. The form of the book is the most artistic and perfect of 
all the poetical books of the Old Testament whether we take 
into consideration the plan of the book, or the strophes and 
the structure of the single verses ; or lastly, the general beauty 
of the diction. The song of Deborah, and that of Moses, exhi- 


bit as many particular beauties as the book of Job; but while ~ 


the former are merely short songs, the latter, from its very 
structure, gives us an impression of its sublimity. 

2. The doctrine which receives a modification and develop- 
ment in the book, "was one generally believed by the ancient 
nations, as well as confirmed by and incorporated with the 
Jewish economy, being prominently taught in the first books 
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of the Old Testament. When the book of Job was written, this 
doctrine of external retribution was called in question, having 
been narrowly interpreted, and not being sufficient to satisfy the 
religious consciousness of the people in an advanced state of 
society. Doubt and unbelief had struck their roots deeply in 
the minds of the nation; for unless we suppose this to have 
been the case, we cannot understand the design of the book 
and the thought contained therein. The poem could not have 
been written at an early age, when the ancient doctrine was uni- 
versally believed, not being contradicted by the experience of a 
world as yet in its infancy. In the seventh and eighth centuries, 
says Ewald, the confused state of personal and national cir- 
cumstances was such as naturally to induce the poet to attempt 
a solution of the problem of the age, the riddle of life. From 
Psa. xxxix. we perceive that the despondency of the faithful 
was great ; and from Psa. xii. we learn that their cry for redemp- 
tion was importunate. These conditions being given, the poet 
had sufficient inducement to compose the work. In the back- 
ground glimmers occasionally a picture of the extraordinary 
confused, unhappy times through which the people of Israel 
had to pass during these centuries. On the other hand, the 
poet seems to have been the first whose mind was elevated 
above the confusion of his age to more exalted views of suffer- 
ing, and to the hope of redemption from all external evils. 
To free himself from the shackles of superstition, doubt, and 
despair, must have cost him a severe and protracted struggle, 
and the new truths that were revealed to him appear in all 
the freshness of an original discovery. The poet was a man 
far in advance of his age; for, though the book was written 
for the immediate use of contemporaries, the lesson it teaches, 
and the principles it inculcates, must have been in a great 
measure lost upon them. Yea, many a long century elapsed 
ere the value of the book and the merits of the author were 
fully appreciated and acknowledged. Hence it is not difficult 
to account for the fact that nothing of the personal history of 
the poet is known. 

In the book of Job do we find the first development in doc- 
trine of an element which appears prominent in the death of 
Christ—viz., the sufferings of an innocent man. The world 
had hitherto entertained the opinion that only the guilty did 
and could suffer. Job’s history served to prove that it is pos- 
sible for an innocent man to suffer. A further development 
of this thought is contained in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, where 
it is stated that the servant of Jehovah suffers not for himself, 
but for others, even the guilty, and that the vicarious death 

of an absolutely just man is for the salvation of sinners. Hence 
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it is probable that the book of Job was written before the 
above-mentioned chapter in Isaiah. 

4. Ewald was the first to give to the much-contested pas- 
sage, chap. xix. 25-27, its right interpretation, according to 
which the doctrine of immortality is taught in these verses. 

The 5%) is the peculiar name for the natural successor of a 
dead relative, whose rights it is his duty to defend, and whose 
blood, if necessary, to avenge. Comp. Num. xxxv. 22, where 
the term is used as in this passage, without the usually addi- 
tional word DW. Sometimes, however, 593 is employed in a 
general signification of God as the Redeemer of His people.* 
In this passage the word is to be taken in the sense of “ avenger 
of blood,” referring to xvi. 18, earth, cover not my blood. The 
word %f suits this interpretation—“If I myself die, I still 
know that my redeemer and my avenger liveth.” 

spy 5y—“ over the grave.” The word spy denotes here the 
grave, asin xvii. 16, xx. 11, xxi. 26. Others translate, “on 
the earth,” referring to God’s appearance on the earth, xli. 25; 
which interpretation is possible, but the tenor of the passage 
is in favour of the other. 

26, “ And after my skin—this here—is destroyed, and with- 
out my flesh I shall see God.” 9 is probably to be taken in 
@ negative sense, “without,” grammatically possible is the 
interpretation, “out of my flesh.” But as the idea of a body 
completely destroyed is conveyed in the first clause, it is more 
natural to suppose that »y27 is also to be taken in a similar 
sense. Did sy mean a new body, restored and wonderfully 
preserved, in spite of “the skin being destroyed,” we would 
expect that a clearer intimation of this would be given. 

Hieronymus’ translation of the passage, recommended by 
Augustine,t and essentially followed by Luther, can only be 
regarded as a paraphrase, and no literal rendering of the words 
of the original. His translation is as follows: 25. Scio enim, 
quod redemptor meus vivit et in novissimo die de terra surrec- 
twrus sum ; 26. Et rursum circumdabor pelle mea et in carne - 
mea videbo deum meum ; 27. Quem visurus sum ego ipse et 
ocult mei conspecturi sunt et non alius ; reposita est haec spes 
mea in sinu meo. Luther's rendering of the passage is to the 
following effect: But I know that my Redeemer liveth, and he 
will hereafter raise me again (auferwecken resuscitate) from 
the earth ; 26. And-I shall after that be swrrownded with my 
skin, and shall in my flesh see God, &c. These versions are based 
on the following deviations from the reading of the tertus re- 
ceptus : DIPR yD (Luther, ‘2"p) instead of Dip WY": 
(2.) “DPI (1. Sing. Perf. Niph. from "pit ctrcumdare) instead 
of DP) (3.) WAD instead of WD ; see Hirzel p. 128. 


* Isaiah xlix. 7, xliii. 1. + De civit. dei 22, 29. 
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What were the reasons which induced Jerome toalter the 
reading of the common text, we have no means of ascertaining; 
but as the fact of his having done so alone concerns us, weare 
not disposed to ascribe bad motives to a person who is other- 
wise favourably known to us. 

According to this version of Hieronymus, this passage was 
regarded in the symbolical books of the Church as a locus clas- 
sicus for the doctrines of the divinity of Christ (the Goel being 
called God, v. 26), the resurrection of the body, and the im- 
mortality of the soul. In the last century an attempt was 
made by H. and D. Michaelis and others to prove from this 
passage the doctrine of the resurrection. These interpreters 
maintained that the object of the Redeemer’s appearance on 
Job’s grave was to raise the dead. They translated v. 26: And 
after this my skin shall be destroyed, shall I out of my flesh see 
God. ‘¥ is accordingly the earthly body laid aside, "W3 is 
the renewed heavenly body, and mi Tmt denotes seeing God 


in a higher life. This translation is a great improvement 
upon that of Jerome and of Luther, and has in essential points 
been approved of by Ewald. He, however, regards v. 26 asa 
presage of the immortality of the soul, and of a purely spiritual 
continued existence, and translates "WD without my flesh, 
accordingly the doctrine of immortality, and of seeing God 
in another state of existence, is here expressed in general 
terms, as presage rather than assurance, as longing rather than 
fact. This is also the view taken of the passage by Vai- 
hinger, Schlottmann, and others. Accordingly the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body is not taught in the verses, 
but only that of the immortality of the soul. 

Hirzel understands the expression “ without my flesh” ina 
tropical sense of the reduced state of Job’s body, in which he 
nevertheless would see God. Schlottmann remarks (p. 337), 
What would be so remarkable in this thought that Job should. 
wish to have it engraven on a monument and published to 
future generations? After the remarkable manner in which 
these words are introduced, we should naturally expect 
“ something new and forcible, not an earthly but a heavenly 
hope, the intimation of an outlet which was icy a to the 
expectation of Job and his friends in all their usual thoughts.” 
“he solemn forcible words are here in their right place, 
whereas by the intimation of a merely earthly hope they must 
appear as empty bombast. Ewald is therefore right in cha- 
racterising this view of the passage as more objectionable 
and untenable than that held by Hieronymus and the ancient 
Church.” 

According to all human expectation Job should have been 
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at the end of the second period of the discussion, completely 
defeated by his friends. Having failed to produce in their 
minds a conviction of his innocency, and having appealed to 
God in vain, he was surrounded with gloom, with darkness, 
and despair, and unless a ray of light from the world of spirits 
had flashed like lightning upon his soul, he would, to all 
human appearance, have been irrecoverably lost. In the light 
of the doctrine of immortality, he could clearly read the jus- 
tice of God's character and government. The benefit derived 
from that precious moment was not lost upon him. And after 
having passed this crisis of his history, he appears to us in a 
new character, being more self-possessed than he had hitherto 
been during the discussion. 

The doctrine of immortality, not being very clearly revealed 
in the book of Job, has only a subordinate position in the 
argument of the book, and in the solution of the theoretical 
problem. It exercised no influence on the minds of Job’s 
opponents, who probably regarded his ecstacy, as recorded at 
the end of chap. xix., as a sort of madness. The true solution 
of the problem, says Schlottmann, by which also the doctrine 
of immortality receives its true position and importance, lies 
in the deeper knowledge of the divine essence and conduct, as 
represented in a satisfactory manner by Elihu, and at least 
aspired to by Job in the third period of the discussion. “ In 
order to make an attempt of that sort, he must have been pre- 
viously conscious of his intimate, essentially eternal relation to 
God, which, by the wreck of all earthly hope, and by the dis- 
pute being brought by the friends to a point, is then only pos- 
sible, when, together with the terror of God regarded in his 
majesty and power, he overcame at the same time the fear of 
death.” We thus recognise the necessity that, even in the 
second period of the controversy, the doctrine of immortality 
should be revealed. It is the result of the victory of the one 
of the two elements which were in conflict in Job’s mind dur- 
ing the first period of the dispute. “While the terror with 
which the thought of God’s eternal, irresistible, and unchange- 
able power inspired him, was banished before the image of his 
grace and righteousness, even at the same time there bloomed 
thereby, in the midst of despair, that imperishable hope in his 
soul.” This is accordingly one of the most important points 
in the whole conflict, without which, according to Ewald, no 
victory could be achieved. “In it lies the possibility of the 
victory over the friends, it is not the victory itself.” This was 
first obtained when Job sat in dust and ashes, repenting of his 
injustice against God in the heat of the discussion. (Schlott- 
mann, p. 51.) i 

VII. Let us now give a brief account of the seventh book on 
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our list, a parallel between the book of Job and Dante’s 


Divine Comedy. To institute a comparison between two per- 
sons or works, so as to do justice to both, is in all cases diffi- 
cult, for it is seldom or never that any two authors or pro- 
ductions resemble each other so closely as to enable the writer 
to dwell on the peculiarities of each, and not merely to con- 
fine his observations to those qualities which both have in 
common. Extraordinary productions, as well as extraordinary 
men, however different in character, are often made subjects 
ofcomparison. They claim attention from their pre-eminence, 
and being associated in the mind, are frequently contrasted. 
Ordinary objects, on the contrary, though they possess many 

oints of resemblance, are seldom or never compared. . Authors 
ome often been guilty of doing injustice to men as well as 
works of genius, by comparing those who have few or no 
qualities in common. Such has been the case with compari- 
sons instituted between Moses and Solon, Christ and Socrates, 
Homer and Nibelungen, Schiller and Goethe. The chief ex- 
cellencies of extraordinary productions consist in their not be- 
ing comparable. Were they absolutely so, they would be per- 
fectly unintelligible. In comparing two objects, a common 
standard is fixed, by which the relative merits of both are 
judged of. 

Another difficulty arises from comparing two works, one of 
which is the production of modern times, while the other be- 
longs to the ancient world; for the former is oftentimes a 
mere imitation of, and owes its origin more or less to the 
influence of the latter. To compare an inspired book with the 
production of a mere human genius, presents another difficulty 
which is not easily overcome. There is a human element in 
the Bible in the same manner as Jesus Christ was possessed 
of human nature. In order to make his will intelligible to 
mortals, God had to employ human language. The human in 
Scripture has no separate existence from the divine. How 
far may an inspired production be compared with a work 
of human genius, is a question not easy to answer. 

Baur, in the above-mentioned article, calls attention to the 
following points, which, in his estimation, both poems have in 
common. The Book of Job is the greatest poem of a Fy Seti 
religious character from the time before Christ ; the Divine 
Comedy is the greatest poem of thatkind produced since the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. This proposition being consi- 
dered by the author as somewhat too indefinite, he proceeds to 
call the reader’s notice to the following iculars :—Both 

ms treat of a religious-~moral problem, which in general may 
said to determine the question, how a man may come out of 
error and sin, and reach eternal truth and blessedness. Both 
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are based on a@ simple religious popular view, and lay aside 
doubt and confusion arising from an imperfect comprehension 
of that view. Hence both poets shew a most lively subjective 
interest in the question discussed, and treat it in its connection 
with the whole world, possessing as they did a most extensive 
knowledge of nature and mankind. 

VILL. We come now to Krahmer’s article. Its peculiarities 
may be stated in the following words :— 

1. He claims to himself the merit of being the first to call 
attention to the artistic or esthetic form of the poem, and of 
proving from this point of view the genuineness of Elihu’s 
speeches. To trace the connection of thought in the book of 
Job is necessary to the right understanding of the relation of 
the different parts of the poem to the whole. This relation is 
such as to prove that no part is either superfluous or wanting. 
The artistic form of the poem is such, that the truths revealed, 
and the doctrines wet yp to give greater force and pro- 
minency to the chief thought of the book. Krahmer’s remarks 
on the ideal, which he represents as hovering before the poet's 
mind while composing his book, are of little value, and the 
same may be said of his observations on poetry, music, and 
painting. Had Krahmer expressed himself simply, his observa- 
tions might have been of value; but in the form in which they 
appear they tend to involve the subject in a greater obscurity 
than it was before. The thoughts which he endeavours to ex- 
press are simple, though his mode of communicating them is 
anything but clear. 

2. According to Krahmer, the chief thought of the book is 
the duty of a living faith in God, as a just, good, and ever-lov- 
ing Being, even in the most perplexing circumstances of human 
life. The poem also teaches that there are sufferings which 
are not divine punishments for sins. The author of the poem, 
in Krahmer’s opinion, combats and corrects the Mosaic doc- 
trine of retribution, for (1.) according to its principles, God was 
acting unjustly towards Job (xiii. 23, xiv. 22), as there is no 
immortality of the soul and no rewards or punishments after 
death. If Job’s sufferings were penal, they were unjust, not 
being in due proportion to the sins committed. 

(2.) The doctrine of retribution was dangerous to the state, 
as it dissolves all civil relations, introducing disobedience, 
unkindness, and desire to revenge, (xix. 13-22). But this 
doctrine lay at the basis of the Jewish civil law, and on its 
basis the Jewish government was conducted during the many 
centuries of its existence. 

(3.) It is unworthy of God, and contrary to His holiness. 

3. Krahmer is of opinion that Job’s friends are represen- 
tatives of different classes in society. Eliphas, being from 
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Theman, the Athens of the Semitic race, represents the class 
of philosophers and wise men of that age; Bildad is the 
representative of the influential, rich people of that genera- 
tion; and Zophar represents the priestly caste of his time. 
We need scarcely remark, that this is a mere conjecture on 
the part of Krahmer, for there is nothing, either in the lan- 
guage or the sentiments of the friends, to justify us in drawing 
the above distinction between them. It is, at the same time, 
true that they represent the common opinion of their age; still, 
it does not follow from that fact that each of them belonged 
to a separate class of the community. There is no intimation 
in the book that Zophar belonged to the priestly caste of his 
time, and Bildad to the mercantile class; nor is there any 
reason why we should not reverse the order. The distinction 
which Ewald draws between the three friends seems to us 
more natural, referring, as it does, to their respective ages and 
characters. Eliphas is the eldest and most experienced, to 
whom the others give the preference, as being their leader and 
model; and he contends more decidedly, and in a tone of 
greater dignity and importance. Bildad, the second, has less 
readiness and fulness, although he possesses a keen judgment 
and a well-meaning caution. Zophar, the third, is the youngest 
and the most blustering: at first he is the most violent, but 
gets the sooner tired. Job, on the other hand, must be re- 
garded as a man of middle age, older than Zophar, and much 
younger than Eliphas, and somewhat of the same age with 
Bildad. The views of the three friends are evidently the 
same. 

4. Krahmer represents Satan roaming about the earth, as 
having first entered Job’s wife, and afterwards the friends. for 
the first advised Job to curse God, and the second enterta ned 
the same opinion with Satan concerning Job’s character, with 
this difference, however, that Satan was suspicious of the in- 
tegrity of Job in his prosperous condition, whereas the friends 
first began to call his character in question, when they heard 
of his misfortunes, and saw his body covered with boils, which 
they regarded as marks of divine judgment. The first based 
his conviction on the universal corruption of man, but the 
second founded their doctrine on the general conduct of God. 
Job’s cup of misery was not full, though his health was ruined 
and his goods and children taken away ; the language of his 
wife and the suspicions of his friends added considerably to 
his sufferings. The conduct of Job under his trials, ds re 
corded in the first and second chapter forms a striking con- 
trast to the bitter and impious language employed in the 
third. His corporeal torments being already as severe as he 
could bear, the additional pain of his friends’ suspicion entered 
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like iron into his soul. In the third chapter Job appears to us 
in a new character. His cursing his birth-day was the first of 
a series of errors which he afterwards deeply lamented, and for 
which he was severely reproved by God. In the course of the 
ensuing controversy we are often placed in an anxious position, 
not feeling confident that he would withstand the temptation 
and refrain from cursing God before his face. While his 
friends continued silent in his presence, perceiving that his 
sufferings were great, he divined their thoughts and broke 
forth in maledictions against his birth-day. The riddle of life 
caused Job to curse his own life Not knowing for what pur- 
pose he was born, he wished that he had not seen the light of 
this world. Months of misery and suffering passed over him 
in the interval, between the scenes recorded in the first and 
second chapters and that mentioned in the third. His friends’ 
suspicion of his guilt must then be regarded as Job’s third 
temptation, though it is not necessary to suppose these suspi- 
cions to have been excited at the special instigation of Satan. 

5. Krahmer denies that the doctrine of immortality is con- 
tained in the passage chap. xix., 25-27, and refers the 5x43 not 
to God but to Elihu. Aben Ezra understood by the NN a 
man who would at some future time stand up to defend Job’s 
innocency. Both views have points of resemblance, are 
equally wrong, and are here only mentioned as instances of 
curious interpretations. 

IX. We now come to notice the last work on the list, the 
work of Conant. There are several reasons which should induce 
us to give this book a welcome reception. (1.) Because, with 
the exception of translations from German commentaries, a 
scientific work on the exegesis of the Old Testament appears 
but seldom in the English language. The study of the New 
Testament has been zealously, assiduously, and successfully 
cultivated in England during the last few years. The works 
lately published in this department are based on the investi- 
gations of the Germans, but the thoughts are reproduced in 
an English spirit, and the works are admirably adapted to the 

resent condition and taste of the English literary public. 
Under present circumstances the English works cannot but 
differ from the German in essential points, for not only the 
tastes of the two nations vary, but also their early training 
and the character of their minds. The English care more for 
results, the Germans more for investigations. The inquiry 
after truth is more valuable to the latter than even truth itself. 

When we take into consideration the low standard of Hebrew 
philology in this country, we need not be surprised that so 
few important works on the exegesis of the Old Testament 
are produced in the English language. As far as the know- 
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ledge of the Hebrew is concerned, we find Conant is a man 
capable of executing the task which he imposed upon himself, 
for in the capacity of a grammarian he has been well and favour- 
ably known for some time. 

2. Another circumstance which should dispose us favour- 
ably towards the work is, that its results are based on German 
investigations. At present this is so far from being considered 
derogatory to the character of a work, that it constitutes one 
.of its chief excellencies, In the exegesis of the Old Testament 
we are almost entirely dependent upon the Germans, and. if 
more of their excellent works in this department were repro- 
duced in an attractive form, a valuable contribution would be 
made to our theological literature. Conant’s work is adapted 
to give the English reader, not versed in German, an idea of 
the views which have been held concerning the book of Job, 
as well as the several interpretations which have been given 
to its several passages. It would have been more practicable, 
had the author translated into English the extracts from Ger- 
man writers with which his book is interspersed, for, in the 
form they appear in, they will not be understood by many 
who take a lively interest in the subject. When we take into 
consideration Conant’s extensive acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the book of Job, and the ample proofs furnished by 
the work of his having mastered the topics of which he treats, 
we are the more surprised that he should, in the notes, shew 
himself to be so dependent upon his materials. The revised 
version, being based upon the most approved results of modern 
criticisms on the book of Job, is a great improvement upon 
our common English version. 

Chap. xix. 17. 302 °33, Conant, as iii. 10, translates “sons of 
my womb,” ¢.e., of the womb that bore me, brothers. This ren- 
dering is resorted to, in order to avoid the apparent contradic- 
tion between this verse and the prologue of the poem, where 
it is stated that all Job’s sons were killed. That the chil- 
dren of Job were no more is also presupposed, xxix. 5. 
9303 23 would in this sense be the same as "ON 9; i.e. TH. 
But as the wife is mentioned in the first clause, it is more 
natural to suppose that the children referred to in the second 
clause belong to her. The phrase must accordingly be taken 
in a general signification for grandsons, as the words j3 
and °33 are often used—Gen. xxxix. 5, xxxi. 28.. Others, fol- 
lowing the LXX.—pocexaroduny ds xoraxebuv viods rarrAaxidav. pov, 
understand by the 9302 °33 the children of the concubine, and 
mean that this supposition is the more natural, as Job lived 
in the patriarchal time. 

In quoting from the book of Job, we have frequently in this 
article used Conant’s version in preference to the common 
English translation. 

VOL, VIII.—NO. XXIx. Yy 
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In drawing this article to a close, we shall add a few re- 
marks on the relation of Job to his three friends. Job was a 
prince of the patriarchal time; he stood in the same relation 
to the neighbouring nobles as Abraham to the princes of his 
age. Than the respect paid to Job before he was afflicted by the 
terrible disease, nothing could be greater, according to his own 
testimony, chap. xxix. 8-25. He resided in the vicinity of a 
town. In his misfortunes he was visited, not by the nobles 
of his own neighbourhood, but by three friends who came to 
see him from a distance. According to all analogies of anti- 
quity, these were united by the double ties of relationship and 
religion. Moreover, in Genesis the patriarchs are represented 
as forbidding their sons to intermarry into the families of the 
neighbouring tribes, and as seeking wives for them among 
their relatives at a distance. 

But besides the patriarchs and the ruling tribe of the land, 
there is another distinct race introduced to our notice in the 
course of the poem, namely, the Aborigines, or the original in- 
habitants of the land. Ewald has called special attention to this 
point. From the glowing description given of these, some inter- 
preters have inferred that the poet must have seen them. These 
are his words :—‘“ Lo, as wild asses in the wilderness they go 
forth to their toil, searching for the prey: the desert is to him 
bread for the children Naked they pass the night, without 
clothing, and with no shelter in the cold. -They are wet with 
the mountain storm, they cling to the rock for want of refuge, 
who pluck the salt plant by the bushes, and broom-roots are 
their food. From the midst they are driven forth, they cry out 
against them as against the thief, to dwell in gloomy gorges, 
in holes of the earth androcks. They bray among the bushes, 
stretch themselves beneath the brambles. Sons of the foolish, 
yea, sons of infamy, they are beaten out of the land.” See 
chap xxiv. and xxx., and Schlottmann’s Commentary, p. 14. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Administration of the Mediatorial Dispensation. By Jamus 
Merkiz, D.D., Beith. Edinburgh: Oliphant & Son. 1859, 
Post 8vo. Pp. 320. 


The fundamental place of Biblical criticism and exegesis in theo- 
logical study has, happily, obtained general recognition and, of late 
years, special impulse among British divines. But, like most 
things, it has been abused and overdriven by onesided friends, who 
have not scrupled to neglect and contemn systematic theology, as if 
the two departments were not co-relative and auxiliary to each 
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other. A natural reaction against this exclusiveness has somewhat 
revived the demand for systematic literature, which must always be 
a necessity to the human mind so long as it retains generalising 
powers and constructive tendencies. The fact that too many partial 
and crude systems have been constructed is no argument against sound 
divinity, and we know few more important contributions to the store 
of Christian reading than the really able systematic treatise. The 
volume before us is the third and last of a systematic series, the pre- 
cursors of which, “‘The Edenic Dispensation,” and The Nature of 
the Mediatorial Dispensation,” have beenreceived with much favour 
the critics, and have won their author high and well-deserved ran 
among the theological writers of the day. In noticing the present 
work, it may not be too late to say that we have read theentire series, 
and that with no ordinary pleasure, containing as it does, a valuable 
exhibition and defence of evangelical truth, marked by Scriptural in- 
dependence of thought and considerable freshness of tone, which will 
bear favourable comparison for solid merit with more ambitious 
productions. A certain class of readers will indeed complain of those 
compact treatises. The author fails to pay any apparent homage to 
existing modes and tastes of literature. He has no personal anta- 
gonists to combat. He makes no piquant allusions to any of the 
chiefs of modern heterodoxy. He takes no notice of that spirit of 
doubt which is supposed to be so earnest in our generation. One 
could not guess that he had heard of the “ advanced thinkers of the 
age.” It does not seem to occur to him that eternal truth should 
need more than statement and evidence to secure respect and recep- 
tion, even from the nineteenth century. His style, although correct, 
straightforward, and expressive, is unornamented and colourless, 
sometimes unartificial to a fault. In fact, he writes less for the times 
than for all or any time. And we cannot regret that such writers 
should step down at intervals into the arena of modern debate, and 
recall the somewhat modish disputants to the grand old elements of 
systematic thought. Neither will any Biblical student regret that 
works possessing so much intellectual fibre and Scriptural substance 
should have been added to the stock. The sound exegesis, theologi- 
cal precision, acute analysis, cogent reasoning, logical method, and 
dispassionate temper for which Dr Meikle is distinguished, and that 
subdued glow of spiritual earnestness which accompanies settled 
conviction and high practical aim, all appear in this latest volume. 
The author restricts himself to the consideration of the post-resur- 
rection period of the Administration, and what will be reckoned by 
many a blank, leaves out all questions in reference to Christ’s 
government as the only King and Head of the Church, and “to the 
nature of that general government which, as King of kings, and 
‘ Head over all things to the Church,’ He exercises over nations and all 
created beings for her interests :” confining Himself “ chiefly to that 
administration in its more spiritual aspects—as consisting in the 
application of redemption—or in those means by which the Divine 
Being manifests His glory, first, in the moral government of fallen 
man ; and, secondly, in the salvation of all who believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 
In examining the subject as thus limited, Dr Meikle treats of the 
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Person to whom the work is committed; the ends to which it is 
subservient ; the means by which these ends are accomplished ; and 
the consummation of the work in the judgment of the last day. The 
chapters on the ends and the means are especially able. It would 
require a review rather than a notice to follow, with the comment we 
should like at times to append, the author, as he traverses his wide 
field and delivers himself with enviable mastery on the most delicate 
controversies that divide the orthodox, as well as on the standing 
articles of the evangelical creed. Dr Meikle signalises the general 
ends of the Mediatorial dispensation, taking care to remind us that 
they are subservient to the special, and all conducive to that highest 
and final end, the Divine glory: thus placing a broad distinction 
between himself and those vague theologians who see nothing in the 
scheme of gracé but an actual philanthropy and a contingent salva- 
tion. He will not expect, however, that all his modes of statement 
will be subscribed when he treats of the relation in which Jesus stood 
to the race, as distinguished from his federal relation to the Church, 
or endeavours to mark the line of separation between human and 
Divine agency, and between the external and efficaciouscall. Scrip- 
ture does not aid us in carrying rationale to the exactness which the 
philosophic mind would desire, and while Dr Meikle discusses with 
great acumen the laws of thought, in connection with the work of 
the Spirit, it is no disparagement to say that, although he has fully 
established the fact, like all writers, he has failed to explain the spe- 
cialty of the Spirit’s special influence. The distinction between ob- 
jective and subjective presentation of motives, elucidates little. We 
still want to know—supposing it valid—where objective ends and 
subjective begins, The several chapters on efficacious grace are very 
powerful. We do not, however, attach so much importance to a 
scheme of mental analysis as the author appears to do. Unless 
omniscience and omnipotence are denied to the Holy Spirit, it must 
ever be impossible to doubt that He can efficaciously influence the 
created soul in perfect consistency with all the laws of its being ; and 
if Scripture warrants the inference that He does, then, whatever 
these laws may be, the argument is closed. 

We admire the clearness with which Dr Meikle treats of the per- 
sonal agency of sinners in relation to the means of grace. The 
sinner’s voluntary co-operation is required and secured by the effica- 
cious call of the Spirit. If we desiderate aught, it is perhaps a more 
prominent exhibition of the fact that God is found of them that 
sought Him not. That there is a basis of knowledge in all who are 
subsequently, however suddenly, converted, is true, but it would be 
erroneous to describe all as deliberately attending to the means of 
grace. Saul was actually trampling under foot the Son of God, when 
arrested and subdued by his beatific presence. 

But we must conclude this notice by cordially recommending Dr 
Meikle as an author, not only to “ young Students of the Bible,” to 
whom he inscribes the present volume, but to all who relish and 
require theological aids) The most matured will benefit by his sug- 
gestive writings, the tone of which could not be healthier. His free 
range of Protestant thought and constant appeal to the law and to 
the testimony are particularly refreshing. In the pages of some, 
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proof texts resemble so many dry bones and desiccated specimens ; 
but in those of Dr Meikle they throb with native life, and stand in 
such gracious connections as call up the scheme of truth and forcibly 
illustrate the unity of the Scriptures—a mark of the handling both 
of the experienced Christian and the thorough divine. 


Inquiry into the Original Language of St Matthew's Gospel, with 
Relative Discussions on the Language of Palestine in the Time of 
Christ, and on the Origin of the Gospels. London : Samuel Bagster 
& Sons. 1859. 160 pp. 8vo, 


This is in all respects a very creditable book. It isan able and 
learned, a judicious and scholarlike, discussion of the important 
questions indicated in the title. The author’s object is to prove that 
Matthew’s Gospel was written in Greek and not in Hebrew, and 
that Greek was generally understood and frequently spoken in Pa- 
lestine in our Saviour’s days. “Weare inclined to think that he has 
established these positions satisfactorily, and we very cordially com- 
mend the “ Inquiry” as not only an excellent discussion of the im- 
portant questions considered, but as a most creditable specimen of 
the way in which such questions ought to be treated. Mr Roberts 
has evidently talents and acquirements which, if duly cultivated and 
applied, will raise him to merited eminence in the department of 
exegetical theology. 


Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson, Esq., F.RS.E., M.WS., of 
Woodville. By James Hamitton, D.D., F.L.8. London : James 
Nisbet & Co. 1859. 400 pp. 


Mr Wilson was a singularly interesting and delightful man, and 
Dr Hamilton, as might be expected, has made a singularly interest- 
ing and delightful book of the memoirs of his life. Mr Wilson 
acquired eminence chiefly as a naturalist, but he had a spark of real 
genius about him, which appeared chiefly in the form of a quiet, 
quaint, genial humour, resembling a good deal that of Charles Lamb. 
Dr Hamilton has given an interesting selection of the many admi- 
rable specimens of fun, humour, and hearty geniality which are scat- 
tered through his various contributions to natural history. Mr 
Wilson, whilst he lived amongst us, was a delightful companion, and 
Dr Hamilton’s Memoir of him preserves and embalms a great deal 
that is fitted both to delight and to edify. 


Notes of a Clerical Furlough, spent chiefly in the Holy Land. By 
Rosert Bucuanay, D.D., author of “The Ten Years’ Conflict.” 
London : Blackie & Son; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 440 pp. 
1859, 


No one who has perused Dr Buchanan’s “ Notes” can entertain 
any doubt that they are well worthy of publication, and that, amid 
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the great multitude of books which have recently come out upon 
Palestine, this occupies a peculiar and most honourable place. 

work is characterised throughout by high ability, by sound judg- 
ment, by excellent taste, by correct feeling, and by a vigorous and 
classical style. All these qualities, of course, every one was prepared 
to expect in any work bearing Dr Buchanan’s name. But, in addi- 
tion to all these qualities—which, valuable as they are, would 
scarcely have entitled a man to try to write a book of travels, or 
enabled him to succeed if he had attempted it—Dr Buchanan’s Notes 
exhibit remarkable powers both of observation and of description. 
We meet everywhere with the plainest indications of exact and 
comprehensive observation, and of graphic and effective description. 
And the resnlt of all this is a book singularly interesting and in- 
structive, and peculiarly fitted, if we may judge from our own 
feelings, to bring distinctly and vividly before the mind of the reader 
the wonderful scenes it describes. 


The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., with Notices of Contemporary Per- 
sons and Events. By his Son, Taomas Percevat Buntine. Vol. 
I. 440 pp. Longmans d&ec., London. 1859. 


We have not yet had leisure to examine this volume carefully. 
But having a profound admiration and esteem for the large-minded 
and large-hearted man, the earlier portion of whose life it records, and 
being fully satisfied of the competency of the biographer for the im- 
portant task he has undertaken, we are anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of commending the book to the attention of our readers. 
This volume brings down the life of Dr Bunting only to the year 
1811, when he was little more than thirty years of age, and had 
scarcely begun to exert any general influence. He became ulti- 
mately one of the most respected and influential men of the age— 
not only in his own body, of which he was long regarded as the 
leader, but in the catholic Church of Christ. 

We look forward with much interest to the publication of the 
second volume, which will record the more important period of Dr 
Bunting’s life and labours, and in which “ persons and events” that 
were merely connexional, will probably have less prominence assigned 
to them than they have in the volume before us. 


Incidents inthe Life of am Italian Priest, Soldier, and Refugee. By 
Luigi Bianchi. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1859. 320 pp. 


This is an autobiography of one who was educated and trained as 
a priest at Rome, who, having renounced Popery, fought bravely as 
a soldier during the siege of Rome by the French in 1848, and who 
is now an exile resident in Edinburgh, where he maintains an excel- 
lent character, and is occupied in teaching the Italian language, and 
in preaching the gospel to a congregation of Italian exiles. The 
narrative bears every internal mark of authenticity, and gives a very 
favourable impression of the talents and character of the author, of 
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his moderation and good sense, of his sincerity and candour. There 
is no accumulation of horrors and atrocities, no appearance of inven- 
tion or exaggeration for the purpose of producing an impression. 
And yet the narrative as a whole, combining topics of a personal and. 
of a public kind, is well fitted to please and to interest. We are 
confident that al] who peruse the book will think kindly and re- 
spectfully of its author, and will be ready, for his sake, to aid in pro- 
moting its circulation. 





The Lord's Supper Explained. By the Rev. Wm. Grant, Ayr. 
Glasgow: J. Maclehose, St Vincent Street. 1859. 58 Pp. 


This little work is of a decidedly higher cast than the generality of 
the class to which it belongs. It is characterised by a fulness and a 
freshness, which prove its author to be a very superior and accom- 
plished religious instructor, and which peculiarly fit it to be useful to 
intending communicants. 


The Reformers of England and Germany in the Siateenth Century : 
their Intercourse and Correspondence. A Historical Sketch and 
Original Documents. By H. Herr, D.D., of Marburg. Translated, 
with additions, by the Revs. Hermann Scumettav, and B. Harris 
Cowrser. London: Hatchard & Co. 1859. 200 Pp. 


This is a curious and interesting collection of materials illustrating 
the friendly Christian intercourse which was aimed at, and to some 
extent realised, between the Reformers of England and Germany, It 
is published now professedly to aid in promoting the same irenical 
object in our own day, and as well fitted to effect that object we cor- 
dially commend it. 


The Evangelists and the Mishna ; or Illustrations of the Four Gospels, 
drawn from Jewish Traditions. By the Rev. Taomas Ropmson. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1859. 


This work supplies many happy illustrations of the New Testa- 
ment, at least as far as the four Gospels, from the Mishna. Though 
the labours of Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and Bertholdt seem at first 
sight to have exhausted all the elucidation to be derived from this 
source, the author correctly thinks that his attempts will neither be 
fruitless nor uninteresting. Had he done nothing more than give 
in a readable form the results of previous investigations, his work 
would have had its interest and value to the Biblical inquirer. But 
he has done more than this, and has, moreover, enlivened the work 
by much varied information from more modern sources, We 
earnestly hope that the work will find such a reception with the 
public as shall encourage him to follow it up with another volame. 
It must be added, however, that all his elucidations of the authors 
are not equally successful, that some of them are vague, and others 
away from the mark, if not far-fetched and fanciful. But though 
they do not all constrain the reader's assent in an equal degree, they 
are not unworthy of a perusal: Valeant quantum. 
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Christ and his Church in the Book of Psalms. By Rev. Anprew A, 
Bonar, author of the “Memoir of Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne,” &c. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1859. 


These notes, from their brevity and freshness, resemble those 
“first flowings of Scripture,” which Bacon recommended as so neces- 
sary in his day—not the oft-repeated remarks of previous commen- 
tators, but a fresh personal inspection of the Book of Psalms. 
Though the author rather indicates than displays his learning, there 
is much learning behind the earnest, simple, and perspicuous 
spiritual comments which he gives out as he passes along. To this 
is united a fine exegetical tact, generally happy, but sometimes more 
luxuriant than severe. 

There are points to which the author gives prominence, on which, 
as opinions vary, a different judgment, of course, will be pronounced, 
Into the questions relating to the second Advent and its accompani- 
ments, which the author finds in so many passages of the Psalms, 
which have been otherwise explained, it is not necessary to enter 
here. But the fundamental thought, indicated by the title of the 
volume, brings before us the Messianic element in the Book of 
Psalms from a point of view well entitled to consideration, and in a 
far more natural and organic mode than was adopted by Horne, 
Horsley, and Fry. Though we cannot, by any means, adopt all the 
conclusions in detail to which Mr Bonar has come in the application 
of his principle of interpretation, the principle itself may safely be ad- 
mitted. It is substantially that of Augustin in his Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, viz., that the Psalms are vow Christi et ecclesice, that is, of 
that man whose Head is in heaven, and whose members are below. 
Mr Bonar says, ‘‘in some instances the Head exclusively speaks or is 
spoken of, and in a few others, the members alone; but generally 
the strain is such in feeling and matter, that the Head and members 
together can use the harp and utter the song.” Though there are, in 
the application of this principle, instances of over-doing, and occa- 
sionally a forced construction to bring out a supposed Messianic 
reference, yet the principle upon which Mr Bonar starts is correct, 
and capable of ample vindication. That the Psalms take for granted 
the union of Christ and his people, and that they are spoken some- 
times by the Head and sometimes by the members, is a principle 
which will carry us through all the difficulties, though some will 
apply more of them to the Messiah, and others a more limited 
number. 

These notes of Mr Bonar are of a spiritual cast, and happily 
adapted both to a more ordinary and to a more erudite class of readers. 
We think that in works of this kind the text, whether in the original 
or in the translation, may be dispensed with, as is done in the Con- 
tinental commentaries, since it is in every person’s hand. 











